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PREFACE. 


THE  Collection  of  Domestic  Receipts  no\v 
presented  to  the  public  could  not  have  been 
formed  in  any  age  but  the  present.  The 
wisdom  of  this  age  has  been  to  bring  science 
from  her  heights  down  to  the  practical  know- 
ledge of  every-day  concerns;  and  the  number 
of  its  inventions  and  discoveries  have  kept 
pace  with  the  increasing  wants  of  man.  Of 
the  past  we  preserve  what  experience  has 
sanctioned,  and  what ' improvement  has  ren- 
dered more  perfect;  but  we  can  add  much 
more  from  our  own  stores.  Scientific  men,  in 
the  present  day,  who  choose  to  be  useful  as  well 
as  celebrated,  have  studiously  noticed  facts, 
and  formed  discoveries  which  can  only  be 
appreciated  in  the  domestic  circle;  they  harve 
written  such  Receipts  with  the  zeal  which  is 
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felt  by  a good  housewife — an  honest  farmer — 
an  ingenious  mechanic — and  the  various  ar- 
tizans  of  useful  and  ornamental  trades. 

The  Editor  of  this  Collection,  at  a very  dis- 
tant period,  had  amassed  for  his  private  use  a 
number  of  practical  Receipts;  hut  of  late,  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  new  discoveries,  authenticated 
by  the  most  respectable  names,  has  been  such, 
that  his  collection  grew  every  day  in  hulk  and 
in  value.  He  was  proud  to  see,  in  a Family 
Receipt-Book,  the  names  of  persons  eminent 
for  their  science.  His  Collection  was  further 
augmented  by  MSS.  which  he  had  purchased; 
and  he  is  particularly  obliged  by  the  advice  and 
aid  he  has  derived  from  the  much-respected  Se- 
cretary of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce. 

The  popular  treatise  on  “ Domestic  Cookery,” 
that  admirable  introduction  to  the  science,  which 
Milton  calls  “ household  good,”  naturally  con- 
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nected  itself  in  the  Editor’s  mind,  with  this  vo- 
lume, to  complete  the  economy  of  every  domes- 
tic establishment.  The  idea  of  its  publication 
arises  merely  from  its  obvious  utility,  and  the 
value  of  the  materials  which  compose  the  Col- 
lection. Of  more  than  Eight  Hundred  Receipts, 
not  one  has  beeh  admitted,  but  which  has  either 
been  experienced  by  himself  or  sanctioned  by 
the  recommendation  of  friends,  or  can  be  au- 
thenticated by  a respectable  name. 

The  general  usefulness  of  this  Work  will 
probably  recommend  it  to  the  favour  and  in- 
dulgence of  its  readers;  but  the  Editor  and 
Publisher  cannot  relinquish  a hope,  that  inge- 
nious persons  may  be  inclined  to  assist  its  im- 
provement, by  correcting  any  article  which  may 
be  found  to  fail,  or  by  suggesting  a better  one, 
and  by  the  communication  of  new  Receipts  of 
real  value. 


1 he  piesent  Collection  has  been  methodi- 
a 3 
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cally  arranged;  so  that,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Analytical  Table  of  Contents  and  copious 
Index  (which  are  subjoined),  the  reader  may 
easily  refer  to  any  particular  article. 

We  conclude  this  Preface  with  the  plain 
homely  words  of  our  honest  predecessor,  the 
venerable  Tusser,  in  his  “ Five  Hundred 
Points  of  Good  Husbandry.” 

“ What  lookest  thou  ? speak  at  the  last? 

GOOD  LESSONS  FOR  THEE,  AND  THY  WIFE? 

Then  keep  them  in  memory  fast, 

To  help  as  a comfort  to  Life.” 
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AGRICULTURE. 


SECT.  I. — MANAGEMENT,  &c.  OF  THE 
SOIL. 

1.  Method  of  employing  Fallow-Grounds  to  Ad- 
vantage. 

I PLANTED  on  about  half  an  acre  of  fallow  of 
an  indifferent  quality,  the  soil  inclining  to  sand, 
some  potatoes  in  straight  lines,  two  feet  asunder, 
and  the  plants  forty  inches  distant  in  the  rows, 
ploughing  the  intervals  three  times  in  the  summer, 
that  is  to  say  every  six  weeks. 

The  plough  that  was  used  was  very  light,  and 
without  wheels,  and  with  two  horses  going  one  be- 
fore the  other ; it  was  easy  to  draw  two  furrows, 
about  five  inches  deep,  without  much  damaging 
the  roots. 

My  workman,  atfirst,  smiled  at  my  attempt;  the 
potatoes  sprouted  but  slowly,  and  did  not  seem  to 
promise  any  great  success,  but  after  the  first  plough- 
ing they  got  forward;  and  after  the  other  two 
ploughings  were,  to  the  full,  as  forward  as  those  of 
my  neighbours  which  had  been  plentifully  dunged. 

Finally,  after  the  third  ploughing,  every  one 
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was  astonished  to  see  that  the  stalks  of  my  pot*- 
toes,  which  had  not  been  at  all  dunged,  were  fresh 
and  green,  when  the  stalks  of  others,  which  had 
been  dunged,  were  turned  yellow,  withered,  and 
almost  dry. 

In  a word,  this  piece  of  ground  yielded  me  in 
autumn  half  as  many  potatoes  as  the  same  quan- 
tity of  land  would  have  done  in  the  ordinary  me- 
thod of  planting,  and  these  were  all  of  a delicious 
flavour. 

Remark. — Potatoes,  however,  are  known  to  be 
a scourging  crop:  they  require  as  much  dung, 
or  (if  it  be  withheld)  will  impoverish  the  ground 
as  much,  as  a crop  of  oats.  By  putting  straw  into 
the  furrows,  where  the  roots  are  dropped,  or  even 
by  keeping  the  earth  loose  by  frequent  stirring, 
a tolerable  crop  of  potatoes  may  often  be  raised, 
without  dung;  but  more  injury'  is  done  to  the 
ground  than  the  value  of  the  crop  of  potatoes  will 
repay. 

2.  Advantage  of  planting  Waste  Lands  with  Alder . 

Alder  thrives  wonderfully  in  swampy'  grounds, 
and  its  uses  are  so  various  as  to  adapt  it  to  an  al- 
most endless  variety  of  purposes.  The  wood  of 
this  tree  is  in  great  esteem  and  demand  for  ma- 
chinery; the  cogs  for  mill  wheels  formed  of  it, 
being  proved,  by  experience,  to  be  superior  to  any 
other.  It  is  commonly  used  for  bobbins;  and  the 
country  people  wear  shoes,  or,  as  they  are  ge- 
nerally termed,  clogs,  made  of  it.  Its  excellent 
quality  of  resisting  injury  from  water  is  universally 
acknowledged;  hence  its  great  value  for  pump- 
trees,  pipes,  drains,  conduits  to  reservoirs,  piles 
under  wrater,  and  all  kinds  of  wood  work  which  is 
kept  constantly  wet.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented, 
that  the  valuable  properties  of  its  bark  should  be 
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ro  little  known,  that  in  most  instances  it  is  buried 
with  the  tree.  The  black  dyers  of  cotton  stuffs 
know  its  value,  and  make  much  use  of  it ; they 
purchase  it  at  the  rate  of  seven  to  eight-pence  the 
stone,  laid  down  at  their  dye-houses’  It  -s  not 
chopped,  but  sold  as  it  is  stripped  from  the  tree, 
after  it  has  become  moderately  dry;  so  that  there 
is  no  expense  in  chopping  and  cleaning  it,  as  is 
the  case  with  oak  bark.  It  might  be  used  to  great 
advantage  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  many 
woods  used  in  dying,  which  we  have  from  abroad, 
and  on  which  we  expend  considerable  sums. 

3.  To  prevent  much  Mischief  to  Sea  Embankments , 
or  those  of  Rivers. 

Where  a breach  is  actually  made  therein,  it  may 
be  prevented  from  increasing  in  width,  by  an  early 
application  of  old  sails  fastened  to  each  side  of  the 
breach  where  the  water  enters,  which  will  allow 
the  water  to  slide  over  them,  and  hinder  more  of 
the  earth  from  being  carried  away. 


SECT.  II.— FARM-OFFICES. 

4.  Useful  Hint,  whereby  Farmers  may  make  a 
Saving  in  the  Article  of  Thatching. 

The  barns  and  tenements  of  many  farmers  hold- 
ing on  lease,  and  obliged  to  repair,  being  thatched, 
and  sudden  winds  sometimes  making  much  thatch- 
ing necessary,  farmers  would  do  well  to  make  a 
rick  of  wheat  straw,  except  it  happens  to  be  very 
short,  and  then  they  would  keep  their  stack  two 
years,  and  make  a new  one  the  second. 

The  author  of  this  article  says,  that  though  he 
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not  only  ricks  his  straw,  but  slightly  thatches  his 
rick  to  keep  out  the  weather,  he  has,  in  ten  years, 
gained  531.  by  the  practice,  beside  what  he  saved 
by  not  being  obliged  to  thrash  wheat  for  straw  at 
an  improper  season. 

5.  Curious  Mode  of  making  Earthen  Barn  Floors. 

Many  of  the  barns  in  the  Cotswold  Hills,  or 
Wolds  of  Gloucestershire,  have  a species  of  earthen 
floor  which  is  generally  thought  to  surpass  floors 
of  stone,  or  any  other  material  except  sound  oak 
plank.  Their  superior  excellence  is  partly  owing 
to  the  materials  of  which  they  are  composed,  and 
partly  to  the  method  of  using  them  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  materials  are  equal  parts  of  a kind  of 
ordinary  gravel,  the  calcareous  earth  of  the  subsoil, 
as  found  in  different  parts  of  these  hills ; and  the 
chippings  of  free-stone,  or  calcareous  granite,  from 
the  free-stone  quarries.  The  principle  of  making 
these  barn  floors  is,  perhaps,  at  least  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, peculiar  to  these  hills.  In  other  parts  of  the 
united  kingdom,  earthen  barn  floors  are  always 
made  with  wet  materials ; a kind  of  mortar,  which 
is  liable  to  crack  as  it  dries,  and  which  requires  dry- 
ing for  some  months  after  being  made,  before  it 
grows  hard  enough  for  use.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
the  materials  are  worked  dry;  of  course  they  do 
not  crack,  and  are  ready  for  use  immediately  on 
their  being  finished.  The  process  commences  by 
mixing  the  above  materials  together  in  equal 
quantities,  and  twice  sifting  them;  the  first  time, 
through  a wide  sieve,  to  catch  the  stones  and 
larger  gravel,  which  are  thrown  to  the  bottom  of 
the  floor  ; the  next,  through  a finer  sieve,  to  sepa- 
rate the  more  earthy  parts  from  the  finer  gravel, 
which  is  spread  on  the  stones.  Above  that  are 
then  regularly  distributed  the  more  earthy  parts  ; 
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trimming  clown,  closely  and  firmly  on  each  other, 
the  different  layers,  and  making  the  whole  about  a 
foot  in  thickness.  The  surface  being  levelled,  is 
next  beaten  with  a flat  wooden  beetle,  made  like 
a gardener’s  turf  beater,  till  the  floor  becomes  as 
hard  as  stone,  and  rings  at  every  stroke  like  metal. 
These  floors  are  extremely  lasting  ; being  equally 
proof  against  the  besom  and  the  flail.  The  mate- 
rials, it  is  true,  cannot  be  procured  in  many  dis- 
tricts ; but,  the  principle  of  making  barn  floors 
with  dry  materials  being  kept  in  view,  other  sub- 
stances may,  on  a fair  trial,  be  found  to  answer  the 
same  purpose.  This  practice  of  hardening  earthen 
floors,  &c.  by  excessive  beating,  is  practised  in 
several  parts  of  the  world ; and  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  as  well  as  in  the  island  of  Malta,  where 
the  tops  of  the  houses  are  constantly  flat,  the  ce- 
ment of  which  they  are  composed,  though  sprin- 
kled with  water,  in  that  warm  climate,  is  rendered 
so  hard  and  dry,  as  well  as  so  compact,  smooth, 
and  even,  by  continued  beating,  that  the  rain  is 
carried  off  from  them  with  the  same  freedom  as 
from  any  flat  leaden  or  copper  roof,  without  being 
at  all  subject  to  any  sort  of  corrosion.  The  lime 
ash-floors  in  Devonshire,  made  of  the  refuse  of  the 
lime-kilns,  and  ash  of  the  Welch  stone  coal,  with 
which  the  lime-stone  is  burned,  are  of  a similar 
kind. 

6.  To  malce  durable  Barn  Floors. 

A durable  barn  floor  may  be  made  of  well-burnt 
polished  brick  on  edge,  placed  in  the  herring-bone 
form,  on  a pavement  of  stone  three  inches  and  a 
half  in  thickness;  or  oaken  plank  two  inches  and  a 
halt  in  thickness;  or  even  of  well-tempered  indu- 
rated loam,  of  a proper  substance,  not  less  than 
eight  inches,  and  laid  upon  dry  materials,  or  bot- 
tom. Any  of  them  will  make  a durable  bam  floor, 
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provided  it  is  kept  free  from  wet,  waggon-wheels, 
and  horses  feet.  The  best  thrashing  floor  for  small 
farms  of  150  acres,  is  made  of  sound  plank.  In 
larger  farms  (say  300  acres  and  upwards)  the 
thrashing  machine  should  supersede  the  flail. 

7.  The  Virtues  of  Poplar  Wood  for  the  Flooring 
of  Granaries. 

The  Lombard  poplar  is  recommended  as  a tim- 
ber adapted  for  flooring  granaries,  which  is  said  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  corn  by  weevils  and  in- 
sects. Poplar  wood  will  not  easily  take  fire. 


SECT.  III.— WATER. 

8.  Easy  Method  of  obtaining  Water  in  almost  any 

Situation. 

The  ground  must  be  perforated  by  a borer.  In 
the  perforation  is  placed  a wooden  pipe,  which  is 
driven  down  with  a mallet,  after  which  the  boring 
is  continued,  that  the  pipe  may  be  driven  still  far- 
ther. In  proportion  as  the  cavity  of  the  borer  be- 
comes loaded,  it  is  drawn  up  and  emptied ; and  in 
time,  by  the  addition  of  new  portions  of  wooden 
pipe,  the  boring  is  carried  to  any  depth,  and  water 
is  generally  obtained. 

9.  To  keep  Ponds  and  artificial  Pieces  of  Water 

free  from  Weeds. 

At  the  Marquis  of  Exeter’s  seat,  near  Burghlev, 
there  is  an  artificial  piece  of  water,  about  a mile 
in  length,  which  used  to  be  so  over-run  with 
weeds,  that  three  men  were  employed  constantly, 
for  six  months  in  every  year,  to  keep  them  under  ; 
in  which  they  never  perfectly  succeeded.  About 
seven  years  ago,  two  pair  of  swans  were  put  on  the 
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water;  they  completely  cleared  away  all  the  weeds 
the  first  year,  and  none  have  appeared  since,  as 
the  swans  constantly  eat  them  before  they  rise  to 
the  surface. 

10.  Method  of  draining  Ponds  in  level  Grounds. 

At  a.  certain  distance  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  there  sometimes  is  a stratum  of  loose  sand, 
which  freely  admits  the  passage  of  water.  This 
stratum  is  at  various  depths,  in  different  elevations; 
but  it  will  be  generally  found,  that  lands  most  sub- 
ject to  stagnant  ponds  have  but  a shallow  stratum 
of  clay  over  the  sand.  All  that  is  necessary,  there- 
fore, is  to  dig  a pit  in  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  till 
you  arrive  at  this  stratum  of  sand,  when  the  wa- 
ter will  be  immediately  absorbed,  and  the  pond 
emptied. 


SECT.  IV.— FENCES. 

11.  To  make  a Quickset  Hedge  or  Fence. 

Quick  fences  often  become  open  in  many  places 
at  bottom,  notwithstanding  the  utmost  attention, 
and  more  especially  if  neglected.  The  barberry 
shrub,  on  the  contrary,  will  make  an  impenetrable 
fence,  and  always  close  at  the  bottom,  because  it 
puts  up  numerous  suckers  from  the  roots,  which 
fill  every  vacancy.  It  may  as  easily  be  raised  from 
the  berries  as  quick  or  hawthorn,  and  it  grows 
faster.  The  suckers  also  will  strike  root  easily, 
especially  if  planted  early.  These  shrubs  may  be 
had  at  most  nurseries.  The  barberry,  however,  can 
never  make  so  strong  a fence  as  a good  well  trained 
hawthorn  hedge.  But  there  are  situations  where  it 
may  be  preferable;  on  the  top  of  a high  bank, 
(for  it  is  comparatively  a light  shrub),  as  in  the 
Devonshire  hedges,  for  mixing  with  other  plants  in 
a hedge,  or  stopping  gaps  in  an  old  hedge.  For  the 
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last  purpose  tlie  common  sweet-briar  (the  seed- 
lings of  which  may  be  raised  in  almost  any  situation 
for  10s.  a thousand)  is  also  excellent. 

12.  To  train  Evergreen  and  other  Hedges. 

Evergreen  hedges  may  be  dipt  about  the  begin- 
ning, but  not  later  than  the  middle  of  April,  as  by 
that  time  they  will  begin  to  grow,  and  it  is  proper 
that  this  work  should  be  previously  performed. 
Some  content  themselves  with  clipping  but  once  a 
year,  in  which  case  the  end  of  July,  or  1st  of  Au- 
gust, is  a better  time. 

In  trimming  these,  or  indeed  any  hedge  intended 
as  a close  fence,  they  should  be  dressed  up  to  a thin 
edge  at  top,  as  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  get  full 
of  gaps  below ; and  the  cause  is  obvious,  that  the 
under  part,  in  square  or  cut  hedges,  is  too  much 
shaded  by  the  upper  part.  Now,  by  sloping  the 
sides,  every  part  of  the  hedge  is  freely  exposed  to 
the  air,  nor  is  in  any  part  over-dropped  by  another. 
A hedge,  intended  merely  as  a fence,  need  seldom 
he  more  than  five  feet  high,  or  at  most  six.  Screen 
hedges  may  be  allowed  to  run  to  any  height  thought 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  neither  is  it  requisite  to 
trim  them  so  often  as  fence  hedges ; once  a year,  or 
.in  two  years,  may  be  sufficient. 

In  the  training  of  any  hedge,  it  should  not  be 
topped  or  shortened,  until  it  has  arrived  at  a full 
yard  in  height ; but  it  may  then  have  a little  taken 
off  the  points,  in  order  to  make  it  bush  the  better, 
and  shoot  of  a more  regular  height  afterwards. 
The  sides,  however,  should  be  trimmed  from  the 
second  or  third  year  of  planting,  that  it  may  grow 
the  more  complete  and  close  below,  for  therein 
consists  the  excellence  of  any  fence.  It  should  not, 
in  topping,  at  any  time,  while  in  training,  be  much 
cut  in,  as  that  would  make  it  push  the  stronger  at 
top,  to  the  detriment  of  the  sides.  When  fence 
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hedges  outgrow  their  limits,  they  must  of  course 
be  cut  either  wholly  or  partly  down  ; but  if  they 
be  tolerably  well  kept,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to 
cut  them  down  more  than  half  to  the  ground. 


SECT.  V.— TEAMS. 

13.  Great  Advantage  of  Ploughing  with  Oxen  in- 

stead of  Horses. 

A team  of  four  young  horses  will  frequently  cost 
a hundred  or  a hundred  and  twenty  guineas,  and  in 
six  or  seven  years  time  will  be  mere  jades;  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  a much  less  sum  will  purchase 
four  capital  six-year  old  oxen,  which,  after  they 
have  worked  five  or  six  years,  and  have  been  kept 
at  two  thirds  of  the  expense  of  horses,  will  fetch 
as  much,  or  more,  than  their  first  cost. 

Remark . — The  advantage  of  preferring  oxen  to 
horses,  however,  is  disputed  by  the  most  eminent 
practical  farmers.  The  principal  point  is,  that  the 
profit  of  a farmer,  particularly  in  bad  seasons,  often 
depends  on  the  getting  his  work  done  within  a 
given  time.  In  emergencies,  a horse  may  be  fed 
up  to  almost  any  work.  But  an  ox,  however  fed, 
will  sink  under  his  labour,  if  tasked  beyond  his 
ordinary  rate.  The  farmer  does  not  lose  his  half- 
worked  horses,  for  there  is  a demand  for  them  by 
higglers,  petty  carriers,  and  others,  to  whom  of 
course  he  sells  them  when  they  become  less  fit 
than  at  first  for  his  more  severe  work.  The  argu- 
ment is  stated  as  fully,  and  perhaps  as  temperate- 
ly, in  the  article  “ Agricidturef  in  the  “ Edin- 
burgh Encyclopcedia,”  as  in  any  other  place.  It  is 
too  long  for  this  collection. 

14.  Us  fid  Hints  relative  to  Carters  and  Teams  of 

Oxen. 

Do  not  retard  the  growth  of  your  beasts  of  draft, 
b 5 
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endanger  their  health,  render  them  insignificant 
in  the  eyes  of  the  many,  and  disgustful  to  their 
keepers,  by  working  them  too  young.  There  is  no 
danger  of  their  becoming  unmanageable;  nose 
rings  will  reclaim  them,  be  they  ever  so  riotous ; 
nevertheless,  the  younger  they  are  inured  to  light 
work,  the  more  docile  they  will  generally  become. 

Do  not  expect  that  they  can  work  constantly,  on 
straw,  nor  expect  to  find  them  alert  and  spirited, 
while  their  buttocks  are  clodded  with  dung,  and 
their  coats  throughout  are  filled  with  dirt  and 
vermin. 

Divide  them  into  teams  of  four ; let  each  team  be 
fed  by  its  respective  carter.  To  give  the  man  con- 
sequence with  his  fellow-servants,  provide  him  with 
a currycomb  lacquered  on  the  back,  and  a brush 
bound  with  gilt  leather.  With  these  he  will  take  a 
delight  in  combing  off'  the  dirt,  and  brushing  out 
the  dust  and  filth.  The  ox,  too,  after  the  sensation 
becomes  familiar,  partakes  in  the  pleasure,  and  will 
momentarily  forego  his  meal  to  receive  the  full 
enjoyment.  His  feeder  perceives  this,  and  brushes 
the  part  which  gives  the  most  pleasure.  The  ox 
shews  his  gratitude  by  wagging  his  tail ; the  carter, 
in  return,  calls  him  by  his  name,  and  ingratiates 
himself  with  him.  Thus,  not  only  an  intimacy 
but  a mutual  affection  is  formed,  which  at  once 
gives  attention  to  the  keeper,  and  docility  to  the 
ox,  and  renders  the  labour  of  both  pleasant. 

A good  carter  feeds  his  cattle  early  and  late,  and 
by  little  and  little,  being  careful  not  to  give  more 
at  once  than  they  wall  eat  immediately. 

Their  labour  and  their  fodder  ought  to  be  so  pro- 
portioned, that  their  health  and  their  spirits  are 
kept  in  full  tone.  Their  coats  ought  to  be  sleek; 
their  hides  loose  and  silky;  the  flank  should  fill  the 
hand ; and  the  shoulder  handle  mellow.  If  they 
be  overworked  or  under  fed,  disease  and  sluggish- 
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ness  must  inevitably  follow.  A working  ox  ought 
always  to  be  beef,  that,  in  case  of  accident,  he  may 
grace,  at  least,  the  poor  man’s  table. 

If  oxen  be  introduced  into  a horse-team  country, 
not  only  attention,  but  some  address  is  necessary. 


SECT.  VI.— MANURES. 

]o.  Manure  for  Clover. 

Some  farmers  make  it  a rule  to  spread  about 
fifty  bushels  per  acre  of  ashes  over  their  clover  in 
March,  which  they  find,  from  long  experience,  to 
be  a good  manure  for  this  grass.  Wood-ashes  will 
be  useful  on  any  soil ; coal-ashes  chiefly  on  stiff 
clays.  On  the  stiff  soils  of  some  parts  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, ashes  of  all  kinds  are  much  esteemed, 
and  have  risen  to  a high  price. 

1 6.  Utility  of  Pigeon  s Dung  as  a Manure. 

Pigeon’s  dung  will  improve  moist  meadows  very 
much  by  extirpating  bad  kinds  of  grasses,  bringing 
white  clover  in  its  stead,  and  augmenting  the  crop, 

17.  For  Compost  Dunghills. 

Mix  one  hundred  loads  of  earth  with  ten  chal- 
drons of  lime  (a  chaldron  is  thirty-six  bushels) 
about  May;  let  them  lie  together  until  the  lime  is 
fallen,  but  not  run  to  mortar ; then  turn  it  over ; 
lay  seventy  loads  of  stable  dung  close  to  it.  \\  hen 
the  dung  is  in  a high  putrid  heat,  which  will  per- 
haps be  in  four  months,  lay  a layer  of  this  and  a 
layer  of  earth,  two  thirds  of  manure  to  one  of 
earth,  and  so  go  through  the  hill ; turn  it  oyer  in 
the  spring,  and  lay  it  on  in  March  or  April ; eight 
loads  on  an  acre  of  grass. 

18.  Another  Compost. 

Mix  lime  and  earth  as  before,  and  turn  it ; then 
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cover  it  with  soil  from  privies,  and  coal-ashes  about 
one-third  in  quantity : lay  it  on  the  top  for  some 
months,  in  an  oblong  heap  ; then  turn,  and  mix  all 
together,  letting  it  lie  some  months  longer ; and 
lay  about  eight  loads  on  an  acre  of  grass. 

19.  Experiment  in  manuring  hand. 

As  a farmer,  like  a chemist,  should  lose  none  of 
his  materials,  but  even  make  his  washings,  runnings, 
and  residuums,  turn  out  to  his  advantage,  I have 
sent  you  some  account  of  an  experiment  I have 
made  in  manuring  of  land,  which  I beg  you  will 
lay  before  the  committee  of  agriculture,  that  they 
may  communicate  it  to  others. 

I am  possessed  of  a farm  of  near  three  hundred 
pounds  a )rear,  and  have  in  my  yard  what  you 
usually  see  in  most  farmer’s  yards,  two  recesses  or 
pools,  as  reservoirs  of  dung  and  water.  These  re- 
servoirs of  dung  and  water  are  continually  running 
over,  and  of  course  part  of  the  matter  contained  in 
them  is  carried  off  by  the  necessary  drains,  into 
the  highways,  ditches,  and  rivers. 

As  much  of  the  essential  quality  of  the  dung  is 
lost  in  this  manner,  (for  part  of  the  salts,  whether 
fixed  or  volatile,  will  be  washed  into  the  pools,  and 
when  they  run  over,  will  be  conveyed  into  the 
ditches,  &c.)  I thought  it  a part  of  good  husbandry 
to  carry  this  superabundant  water  or  manure,  (for 
so  we  may  justly  call  it),  on  my  land,  which  I did 
by  means  of  a watering-cart,  not  unlike  those  with 
which  the  roads  near  London  are  watered  in  sum- 
mer-time, to  allay  the  dust. 

That  the  experiment  might  be  the  more  obvious 
and  certain,  I first  tried  it  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  on  a few  acres,  in  the  middle  of  a large 
field  of  wheat,  where,  in  a little  time,  I found  a 
considerable  increase  in  growth,  both  of  grass  and 
grain ; and  at  hay-time  and  harvest,  both  the  one 
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and  the  other  were  much  better  crops  than  what 
the  same  lands  produced  that  were  not  so  ma- 
nured. 

As  a man,  or  even  a boy,  with  one  of  these  carts, 
and  one  horse,  may  manure  a great  deal  of  land  in 
a day,  provided  it  be  near  the  yard,  I would  re- 
commend the  practice  to  all  farmers;  for  the  ex- 
pense is  nothing  but  the  value  of  the  time  of  the 
boy  and  horse,  and  the  increase  by  what  I have 
seen  will  be  very  great. 

This  manure  may  be  also  laid  to  great  advantage 
on  land,  that  is  fresh  sown  with  barley,  oats,  or 
any  other  grain;  but  on  grass  it  should  be  laid  in 
the  winter  time,  when  the  rains  will  wash  the  salts 
off  the  blades ; or  in  the  spring,  when  the  lands 
are  laid  up  for  hay,  as  the  cattle  will  not  feed  on 
the  grass  while  the  dung  or  salt  adheres  to  the 
blade  of  it. 

This  dung  water  should  likewise  be  carried  on 
the  land,  not  at  a time  when  it  rains,  but  in  dry 
weather,  and  at  a time  when  the  dung  water  in  the 
pools  is  of  a deep  brown  colour,  and  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  salts.  By  this  means  the  land  may 
be  manured  from  time  to  time,  and  the  pools  kept 
almost  empty  for  the  reception  of  fresh  matter 
almost  every  time  it  rains,  and  nothing  will  be 
lost. 

20.  Dr.  Taylor's  Easy  Method  of  ascertaining  the 

Qualities  of  Marie,  Lime  Stones,  or  Quick  Lime, 
for  the  Purposes  of  Agriculture. 

This  was  a communication  by  Dr.  Taylor  to  the 
Manchester  Agricultural  Society:  the  general  use 
of  marie  and  lime,  as  manures,  having  prompted 
him  to  point  out  the  importance  of  an  easy  and 
certain  method  of  determining  the  qualities  of  dif- 
ferent earths  and  stones,  and  ascertaining  the  quan- 
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tity  of  calcareous  earth  in  their  composition  ; their 
value,  in  agriculture,  commonly  increasing  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  quantity  of  it  which  they 
contain.  The  process  recommended  is  thus  de- 
scribed.— The  marie  or  stone  being  dried,  and  re- 
duced to  powder,  put  half  an  ounce  of  it  into  a half 
pint  glass,  pouring  in  clear  water  till  the  glass  is 
half  full ; then  gradually  add  a small  quantity  of 
strong  marine  acid,  commonly  called  spirit  of  salt, 
and  stir  the  mixture  well  together.  As  soon  as  the 
effervescence  thus  excited  subsides,  add  a little 
more  marine  acid  : thus  continuing  the  operation 
while  any  of  the  earthy  matter  appears  to  dissolve  ; 
and  till  the  liquor,  after  being  well  stirred  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  appears  sensibly 
acid  to  the  taste.  When  the  mixture  has  subsided, 
if  the  liquor  above  it  be  colourless,  that  marie  or 
lime  stone  is  the  best  which  leaves  the  least  in 
quantity  of  sediment  or  deposit  atthe  bottom  of  the 
glass.  This  experiment  is  sufficient  to  determine 
which  of  the  samples  tried  is  most  proper  for  the 
uses  of  agriculture ; as  pure  calcareous  earth  or 
lime,  which  is  the  earth  useful  in  agriculture,  will 
be  entirely  dissolved,  but  clay  or  sand  will  not  be 
sensibly  acted  on  by  the  acid.  Where  great  ac- 
curacy is  required  in  determining  the  experiment, 
lay  a soft  spongy  paper,  of  which  the  weight  is 
exactly  taken,  in  an  earthen  colander — for  no  me- 
tallic vessel,  or  implement  for  stirring,  &e.  must 
be  used  in  any  part  of  the  process — and,  pouring 
the  saturated  mixture  of  earth  and  acid  on  it,  let 
all  the  liquor  filtre  through  ; then  pour  a little 
clear  water  over  the  earthy  matter  remaining  on 
the  filter;  and,  when  that  water  has  also  filtered 
through,  dry  the  paper  with  the  earthy  matter  on  it 
which  remains  undissolved,  when  the  deficiency 
found,  on  weighing  them,  from  their  original 
weight,  will  discover  what  portion  of  the  marie  or 
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lime  has  been  dissolved  in  the  acid.  Vv  hat  quantity 
of  earthy  matter  has  been  dissolved,  may  be  made 
evident  to  the  sight,  by  gradually  adding,  to  the 
liquor  which  has  been  filtered  through  the  paper,  a 
clear  solution  of  pearl  ashes,  or  ashes  of  burnt  wood ; 
this  will  occasion  a precipitation  of  the  contained 
lime  or  calcareous  earth  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
which  precipitate  must  be  dried  and  weighed. 


SECT.  VII.— CULTURE,  &c.  OF  CROPS. 

21.  Easy  Method  of  discovering  whether  or  not 

Seeds  are  sufficiently  ripe. 

Seeds,  when  not  sufficiently  ripe,  will  swim,  but 
when  arrived  at  full  maturity,  they  will  be  found 
uniformly  to  fall  to  the  bottom ; a fact  that  is  said 
to  hold  equally  true  of  all  seeds,  from  the  cocoa 
nut  to  the  orchis. 

22.  To  preserve  Seeds,  when  sown,  from  Vermin. 

Steep  the  grain  or  seed  three  or  four  hours,  or 
a sufficient  time  for  it  to  penetrate  the  skin,  or 
husk,  in  a strong  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur. 

23.  Striped  Grass  recommended  for  ITciy. 

The  Indian  striped  or  ribband  grass,  which  is 
cultivated  in  gardens,  would  answer  admirably  for 
hay.  In  rich  grounds  plants  are  frequently  four 
feet  high ; what  a burden  of  hay  would  a field  so 
cropped  produce ! Cattle  are  exceedingly  fond  of 
it;  the  seeds  are  easily  saved, so  that  a person  might 
soon  have  enough  for  a rood,  and  from  that  save 
again  and  again,  for  as  many  acres  as  he  might 
chuse.  It  is  probable  that  the  crop  might  be  much 
too  large  to  be  made  on  the  field  where  it  grew  ; 
but  if  so,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  carry  part  into 
another  field. 
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24.  When  to  cut  Rye-Grass  for  Hay. 

Ryegrass,  if  mown  for  hay,  should  be  cut  when 
in  blossom,  and  not  green.  The  hay  made  from  it 
does  not  heat  or  sweat  so  much,  and  is  very  good 
for  horses,  but  not  for  sheep  and  cattle.  If  it  is 
suffered  to  stand  too  long  before  it  is  cut,  the  seeds 
rob  the  plants  of  their  juices,  and  leave  it  no  better 
than  wheat  or  rye  straw. 

25.  To  prevent  Hay-stacks  from  taking  Fire. 

When  there  is  any  reason  to  fear  that  the  hay, 
which  is  intended  to  be  housed  or  stacked,  is  not 
sufficiently  dry,  it  is  only  necessary  to  scatter  a 
few  handfuls  of  common  salt  (muriate  of  soda) 
between  each  layer.  It  would  be  very  ill  judged 
to  regret  this  trifling  expense;  for  the  salt,  by  ab- 
sorbing the  humidity  of  the  hay,  not  only  prevents 
the  fermentation  and  consequent  inflammation  of 
it,  but  it  also  adds  a taste  to  this  forage,  which  sti- 
mulates the  appetites  of  cattle,  assists  their  diges- 
tion, and  preserves  them  from  many  diseases. 

Remark. — The  cattle  like  a little  salt,  but  it  has 
little  effect  in  preventing  inflammation. 

26.  Method  cf  preventing  the  Smut  in  Wheat. 

I have  seen  a great  deal,  read  a great  deal,  heard 
a great  deal  of  the  benefits  arising  from  steeping 
seed-wheat  in  brines  and  other  preparations,  to 
prevent  its  being  smutty;  some  have  answered, 
others  have  miscarried ; but  I always  observed 
that  if  the  seed  was  well  washed,  it  failed  not. 

I took  the  hint,  washed  well  in  a large  tub  some 
seed  I knew  to  be  smutty.  I washed  it,  I say,  in 
plain  simple  water,  stirring  it  violently  with  birchen 
brooms,  and  took  care,  from  time  to  time,  to  skim 
off  the  light  corn,  impurities,  &c. 
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It  answered  well,  and  I have  continued  the  prac- 
tice ever  since  ; let  your  practical  readers  try  it, 
and  it  will  do  the  same. 

2 /.  To  prevent  the  Smut  in  Wheat. 

The  means  (to  prevent  smut)  are  simple;  and 
no  other  than  immersing  the  seed  in  pure  water, 
and  repeatedly  scovvering  it  therein,  just  before  it 
is  sown  or  dibbled  in.  Whether  well,  spring,  or 
river  water  be  used,  is  indifferent ; but  repeated 
stirring  and  change  of  water  is  essential  to  remove 
the  possible  particles  of  infection  that  may  have  im- 
perceptibly adhered  to  the  seed ; thus  purified, 
the  subsequent  crop  will  be  perfect  in  itself,  and 
seed  successively  so  likewise,  if  there  be  no  ad- 
jacent fields  from  whence  this  contamination  may 
be  wafted. 

The  addition  of  any  alkaline  or  earthy  salt,  by 
increasing  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water,  is  of 
advantage  in  floating  off  the  unsound  grains,  and 
after  the  seed  is  washed,  it  should  be  dried  imme- 
diately by  rubbing  it  with  newly  slacked  lime. 

28.  Fertilising  Steeps  for  Turnips , Wheat , or 

Barley. 

Steep  turnip-seed  twelve  hours  in  train  oil, 
which  strain  through  a fine  sieve,  and  immediately 
thoroughly  mix  the  quantity  of  seed  you  would 
wish  to  sow  on  an  acre,  with  three  bushels  of  dry 
loamy  earth,  finely''  sifted,  which  drill  (or  sow)  as 
soon  as  possible  ; and  when  the  plants  begin  to 
appear,  throw  a small  quantity  of  soot  over  them. 

29.  Steep  for  Wheat , Barley , or  other  Grain. 

Put  a peck  and  a half  of  wood  ashes,  and  a peck 
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of  unslacked  lime,  into  a tub  that  will  hold  forty 
gallons  ; then  add  as  much  water  as  will  slake  the 
lime,  and  render  the  mixture  into  the  consistence 
of  stiff  mortar.  In  this  state  it  should  remain  ten 
or  twelve  hours;  then  add  as  much  water  as  will 
reduce  the  mortar  to  a pulp  by  thorough  stirring. 
In  this  state,  fill  the  tub  with  water,  and  occasion- 
ally keep  stirring  for  two  or  three  days.  After 
which,  draw  oft' the  clear  lye  into  an  open  vessel, 
and  gradually  put  the  grain  into  it:  skim  off  the 
light  grains  ; and  after  the  corn  has  been  steeped 
three  hours,  spread  it  on  a clean  fioor  to  dry,  when 
it  will  be  sufficiently  prepared  for  drilling  or  sow- 
ing. The  lye  will  retain  its  full  virtue,  and  may 
be  repeatedly  used. 

Remark. — It  lias  been  doubted  whether  steeps 
are  of  any  use,  except  so  far  as  they  facilitate  the 
separation  of  the  light  grains,  and  wash  off  the 
seeds  of  the  parasite  plants,  which  are  thought  to 
occasion  smut,  &c.  In  the  best  cultivated  parts 
of  Scotland,  seed  wheat  is  steeped  in  stale  urine, 
or  in  a brine  made  with  common  salt,  which,  by 
increasing  the  specific  gravity  of  the  -water,  floats 
the  unsound  grains.  The  seed  is  well  washed,  and 
then  dried  by  mixing  it  with  fresh  slacked  lime, 
and  rubbing  it  briskly  with  a wooden  shovel.  The 
quick  lime  and  rubbing  is  thought  to  assist  in 
cleansing  the  seed  ; but,  independent  of  that,  the 
mere  drying  the  seed  quickly  is  convenient. 

30.  To  sow  Wheat  to  Advantage,  without  laying 
on  Manure. 

It  has  been  found  expedient  sometimes  to  sow 
wheat  without  laying  on  any  manure  ; and,  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  to  collect  twenty  bushels  of 
lime,  unslacked,  for  every  acre,  and  forty  bushels 
of  sand,  or  the  rubbish  of  a brick-kiln;  then,  about 
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the  end  of  the  month,  to  slake  the  lime,  which 
doubles  the  measure,  and  mix  it  well  with  the  sand, 
and  immediately  afterwards  to  scatter  it  by  way  of 
top-dressing  over  the  green  wheat.  As  rain  gene- 
rally succeeds,  it  is  soon  washed  down  to  the  roots 
of  tire  plants,  and  gives  them  a vigour  and  strength ; 
which,  to  those  who  never  made  the  experiment, 
is  astonishing.  The  lime,  sand,  and  rubbish,  are 
particularly  useful  in  breaking  the  tenacity  of  stiff 
clays.  In  a clay  soil,  where  coal  was  very  cheap, 
the  clay  was  slightly  burned  in  the  field,  and  spread 
over  the  surface  as  the  cheapest  way  of  subduing 
the  coarseness  and  stiffness  of  the  soil.  The  re- 
fuse or  rubbish  from  mines  in  the  neighbourhood 
has  been,  burned,  and  applied  with  advantage  on 
the  same  principle. 


31.  Approved  Method  of  solving  Wheat  on  narrow 

Ridges. 

The  seedsman  should  walk  up  one  side  of  the 
bed  and  down  the  other  side,  always  keeping  his 
face,  and  the  hand  with  which  he  sows,  towards 
the  bed  he  is  sowing ; his  eye  must  be  continually 
on  the  edge  of  the  opposite  interfurrow,  and  deliver 
his  seed  principally  on  the  side  of  the  bed  next  to 
it ; as  he  returns,  the  sides  will  of  course  be  re- 
versed, and  the  beds  become  evenly  seeded. 

32.  Great  Utility  of  sowing  Buck-Wheat. 

In  light  lands  buck-wheat  may  be  raised  to  great 
advantage,  as  a lucrative  crop.  When  green  it  is 
a fine  feed  for  milch-kine,  and  when  ploughed  is  a 
fine  preparation  for  the  land.  It  fattens  pigs  with 
great  economy,  and,  passed  through  the  mill,  is, 
with  carrot,  a capital  feed  for  work  horses.  Tho 
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seed  is  excellent  food  for  poultry,  and  when  ground 
makes  good  bread. 


33.  To  keep  Croivs from  Corn. 

Take  a quart  of  train  oil,  as  much  turpentine 
and  bruised  gunpowder,  boil  them  together,  and, 
when  hot,  dip  pieces  of  rags  in  the  mixture,  and 
fix  them  on  sticks  in  the  field.  About  four  are 
sufficient  for  an  acre  of  corn. 

34.  Proper  Soil for  the  Culture  of  Turnips. 

Sandy  loams,  in  good  heart,  are  most  favourable 
to  their  growth,  though  they  will  thrive  well  on 
strong  loams,  if  they  are  not  wet ; but  on  clayey, 
thin,  or  wet  soils,  they  are  not  worth  cultivating; 
for  though  a good  crop  may  be  raised  on  such 
ground,  when  well  prepared  and  dunged,  more 
damage  is  done  by  taking  off  the  turnips  in  winter, 
in  poaching  the  soil,  than  the  value  of  the  crop 
will  repay. 

35.  Instructions  for  raising  Potatoes  to  Advantage. 

The  earth  should  be  dug  twelve  inches  deep,  if 
the  soil  will  allow  it ; after  this,  a hole  should  be 
opened  about  six  inches  deep,  and  horse  dung,  or 
long  litter,  should  be  put  therein,  about  three 
inches  thick  ; this  hole  should  not  be  more  than 
twelve  inches  diameter.  Upon  this  dung  or  litter, 
a potatoe  should  be  planted  whole,  upon  which  a 
little  more  dung  should  be  shaken,  and  then  the 
earth  must  be  put  thereon.  In  like  manner  the 
whole  plot  of  ground  must  be  planted,  taking  care 
that  the  potatoes  be  at  least  sixteen  inches  apart. 
When  the  young  shoots  make  their  appearance 
they  should  have  fresh  mould  drawn  round  them 
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with  a hoe  ; and  if  the  tender  shoots  are  covered, 
it  will  prevent  the  frost  from  injuring  them  ; they 
should  again  be  earthed  when  the  shoots  make  a 
second  appearance,  but  not  covered,  as,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  season  will  be  less  sevei'e. 

A plentiful  supply  of  mould  should  be  given 
them  ; and  the  person  who  performs  this  business 
should  never  tread  upon  the  plant,  or  the  hillock 
that  is  raised  round  it,  as,  the  lighter  the  earth  is, 
the  more  room  the  potatoe  will  have  to  expand. 

A gentleman  obtained  from  a single  root,  thus 
planted,  very  near  forty  pounds  weight  of  large 
potatoes;  and,  from  almost  every  other  root  upon 
the  same  plot  of  ground,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  weight ; and,  except  the  soil  be  stony  or 
gravelly,  ten  pounds,  or  half  a peck,  of  potatoes 
may  almost  be  obtained  from  each  root,  by  pur- 
suing the  foregoing  method. 

36.  Preparation  for  Carrots  and  other  ‘winged 
Seeds. 

Take  two  bushels  of  dry  loamy  earth,  finelv 
sifted  ; to  which  add  one  bushel  of  bran,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  carrot  seed,  cleaned  from 
stalks,  and  well  rubbed  between  the  hands  ; all 
which  thoroughly  mix  together,  and  drill  (or  sow.) 
The  carrot  seed  will  stick  to  the  bran,  which,  with 
the  earth,  will  be  regularly  discharged. 


SECT.  VIII.— PRESERVATION  OF  CORN 
AND  VEGETABLES. 

3 7-  Important  Discovery  relative  to  the  Preserva- 
tion oj'  Corn. 

To  preserve  rye,  and  secure  it  from  insects  and 
rats,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  not  to  winnow 
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it  after  it  is  thrashed,  but  merely  separate  it  from 
the  straw,  and  to  stow  it  in  the  granaries,  mixed 
with  the  chaff.  In  this  state  it  has  been  kept  for 
more  than  three  years  without  experiencing  the 
smallest  alteration,  and  even  without  the  necessity 
of  being  turned  to  preserve  it  from  humidity  anti 
fermentation.  Rats  and  mice  may  be  prevented 
from  entering  the  barn,  by  putting  some  wild  vine 
or  hedge  plants  upon  the  heaps;  the  smell  of  the 
wood  is  so  offensive  to  these  animals,  that  thej' 
will  not  approach  it.  The  experiment  has  not  yet 
been  made  with  wheat  and  other  kinds  of  grain, 
but  they  may  probably  be  preserved  in  the  chaff 
with  equal  advantage.  It  must  however  be  ob- 
served, that  the  husks  and  corns  of  rye  are  differ- 
ent from  most  other  grain.  It  has  been  sown  near 
houses  where  many  poultry  were  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  up  a crop  of  grass,  because  the 
poultry  do  not  destroy  it,  as  they  would  have 
done  wheat,  oats,  or  even  barley  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. 


38.  To  preserve  Corn  in  Sachs. 

Provide  a reed  cane,  or  other  hollow  stick, 
made  so  by  gluing  together  two  grooved  sticks;  let 
it  be  about  three  feet  nine  inches  long  ; and  that 
it  may  be  the  easier  thrust  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  corn  in  the  sack,  its  end  to  be  made  to  taper 
to  a point,  by  a wooden  plug  that  is  fixed  in,  and 
stops  the  orifice.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
small  boles,  of  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
are  to  be  bored  on  all  sides  of  the  stick,  from  its 
bottom  for  about  two  feet  ten  inches  of  its  length  ; 
but  no  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  corn,  lest  too 
great  a proportion  of  the  air  should  escape  there. 
By  winding  a packthread  in  a spiral  form  round 
the  stick,  the  boring  of  the  holes  may  be  the  bet- 
ter regulated,  so  as  to  have  them  about  half  an 
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inch  distant  towards  the  bottom,  but  gradually  at 
wider  distances,  so  as  to  be  an  inch  asunder  at  the 
upper  part;  by  which  means  the  lower  part  of  the 
corn  will  have  its  due  proportion  of  fresh  air.  To 
the  top  of  the  stick  let  there  be  fixed  a leathern 
pipe  ten  inches  long  ; which  pipe  is  to  be  dis- 
tended by  two  yards  of  spiral  wire,  coiled  up 
within  it.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  pipe  is  fixed 
a taper  wooden  fasset,  into  which  the  nose  of  a 
common  household  bellows  is  to  be  put,  in  order 
to  ventilate  the  corn. 

If  corn,  when  first  put  into  sacks,  be  thus  aired, 
every  other  or  third  day,  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
its  damp  sweats  which  would  hurt  it,  will,  in  a few 
weeks,  be  carried  off  to  such  a degree,  that  it  will 
afterwards  keep  sweet  with  very  little  airing,  as 
has  been  found  by  experience. 

By  the  same  means  other  kinds  of  seeds,  as  well 
as  corn,  may  be  kept  sweet  either  in  sacks  or 
small  bins. 

30.  To  preserve  Oats from  being  musty. 

Richard  Fermor,  Esq.  of  Tusmore,  in  Oxford- 
shire, has,  in  his  stable,  a contrivance  to  let  oats 
down  from  a loft  out  of  a vessel,  like  the  hopper  of 
a mill,  whence  they  fall  into  a square  pipe,  let  into 
a wall,  about  four  inches  diagonal,  which  comes 
into  a cupboard  set  into  a wall,  but  with  its  end  so 
near  the  bottom,  that  there  shall  never  be  above  a 
desirable  quantity  in  the  cupboard  at  a time,  which 
being  taken  away,  another  parcel  succeeds;  by  this 
motion  the  oats  are  kept  constantly  sweet,  (the 
taking  away  one  gallon  moving  the  whole  above) 
which,  when  laid  up  otherwise  in  great  quantities, 
frequently  grow  musty. 
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40.  Easy  Method  of  destroying  Mites  or  Weevils 

in  Granaries. 

A very  sagacious  farmer  lias  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying weevils  by  a very  easy  process.  In  the 
month  of  June,  when  his  granaries  were  all  empty, 
he  collected  great  quantities  of  the  largest  sized 
ants,  and  scattered  them  about  the  places  infested 
with  the  weevils.  The  ants  immediately  fell  upon 
and  devoured  every  one  of  them ; nor  have  any 
weevils  since  that  time  been  seen  on  his  premises. 

Remark. — The  large,  or  wood  ant,  feeds  entire- 
ly on  animal  substances,  of  course  it  would  not 
destroy  the  corn. 

41.  To  preserve  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Beets  all 

the  Winter. 

A little  before  the  frost  sets  in,  draw  your  beets 
or  pai’snips  out  of  the  ground,  and  lay  them  in  the 
house,  burying  their  roots  in  sand  to  the  neck  of 
the  plant,  and  ranging  them  one  by  another  in  a 
shelving  position  ; then  another  bed  of  sand,  and 
another  of  beets,  and  continue  this  order  to  the 
last.  By  pursuing  this  method,  they  will  keep  very 
fresh.  When  they  are  wanted  for  use,  draw  them 
as  they  stand,  not  out  of  the  middle  or  sides. 

42.  To  preserve  Turnips  from  Frost. 

The  best  way  is  to  stack  them  up  in  straw  in 
the  following  manner : — One  load  of  an3'  sort  of 
dry  straw  is  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  fifty  tons 
weight.  Pull  up  the  turnips,  top  and  tail  them, 
then  throw  them  in  a sort  of  windrow,  and  let  them 
lie  a few  days  to  dry. 

First,  lay  a layer  of  straw  next  the  ground,  and 
upon  it  a layer  of  turnips  about  half  a yard  thick ; 
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then  another  layer  of  straw ; so  go  on  alternately 
with  a layer  of  straw  and  a layer  of  turnips ; every 
layer  grows  narrower,  till  it  comes  to  a point  at 
the  top,  like  a sugar  loaf.  The  last  layer  must  be 
straw,  which  serves  to  keep  all  dry.  You  must 
observe  always,  when  you  have  laid  a layer  of  tur- 
nips, to  stroke  or  lap  over  the  ends  of  the  under 
layer  of  straw,  in  order  to  keep  them  close  or  from 
tumbling  out.  The  heap  should  be  as  large  as  a 
hay-cock ; the  tops  may  be  given  to  sheep  or  cattle 
as  they  are  cut  off. 


43.  Another. 

Turnips  placed  in  layers,  though  not  thick,  have 
been  found,  after  a few  weeks,  to  rot.  In  some 
places  the  following  method  is  adopted.  Lay  the 
turnips  close  together  in  a single  layer,  on  a grass 
field,  near  the  farm  yard,  and  scatter  some  straw 
and  branches  of  trees  over  them;  this  will  preserve 
them  from  sudden  alternations  of  frost  and  thaw. 
They  keep  as  well  as  stored  turnips  can  do.  The 
bare  grass  is  of  no  value  in  winter,  and  may  rather 
perhaps  receive  some  benefit  from  the  shelter  of 
the  turnip.  An  immense  quantity  may  thus  be 
stored  on  a small  extent  of  grass-ground.  It  is 
chiefly  useful  for  small  farmers,  in  soils  unfit  for 
the  turnip,  but  who  are  forced  to  raise  it  for  milk- 
cows,  or  to  support,  in  the  winter,  the  sheep  they 
feed  in  the  summer  on  the  commons,  and  which 
they  keep  perhaps  principally  in  the  night  on  the 
fields  they  have  no  other  means  of  manuring.  But 
it  may  be  useful  even  on  proper  turnip  soils,  to 
save  the  latter  part  of  the  crop  from  the  sudden 
frosts  and  sunshine  in  the  spring,  or  in  an  open 
winter,  which  rot  so  great  a portion  of  it;  perhaps 
a fourth  or  third  part  of  what  is  then  on  the 
ground. 
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SECT.  IX.— PROTECTION  OF  GROWING 
CROPS  FROM  THE  DEVASTATION  OF 
VERMIN. 

44.  The  good  Effects  of  Elder  in  preserving  Plants 

from  Insects  and  Flies. 

1 . For  preventing  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants 
from  being  devoured  and  damaged  by  caterpillars. 

2.  For  preventing  blights,  and  their  effects  on 
fruit  trees. 

3.  For  preserving  corn  from  yellow  flies  and 
other  insects. 

4.  For  securing  turnips  from  the  ravages  of  flies. 

The  dwarf  elder  appears  to  exhale  a much  more 

foetid  smell  than  the  common  elder,  and  therefore 
should  he  preferred. 

45.  The  Use  of  Sulphur  in  destroying  Insects  on 

Plants,  and  its  Benefit  for  Vegetation. 

Tie  up  some  flower  of  sulphur  in  a piece  of 
muslin  or  fine  linen,  and  with  this  the  leaves  of 
young  shoots  of  plants  should  be  dusted,  or  it  may 
he  thrown  on  them  by  means  of  a common  swans- 
down  puff,  or  even  by  a dredging-box. 

Fresh  assurances  have  repeatedly  been  received 
of  the  powerful  influence  of  sulphur  against  the 
whole  tribe  of  insects  and  worms  which  infest  and 
prey  on  vegetables.  Sulphur  has  also  been  found 
to  promote  the  health  of  plants,  on  which  it  was 
sprinkled;  and  that  peach  trees,  in  particular,  were 
remarkably  improved  by  it,  and  seemed  to  absorb 
it.  It  has  likewise  been  observed,  that  the  verdure, 
and  other  healthful  appearances,  were  perceptibly 
increased ; for  the  quantity  of  new  shoots  and  leaves 
formed  subsequently  to  the  operation,  and  having 
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no  sulphur  on  their  surfaces,  served  as  a kind  of 
comparative  index,  and  pointed  out  distinctly  the 
accumulation  of  health. 

46.  Methods  of  stopping  the  Ravages  of  the  Cater- 
pillars from  Shrubs , Plants,  and  Vegetables. 

Take  a chafing-dish,  with  lighted  charcoal,  and 
place  it  under  the  branches  of  the  tree,  or  bush, 
whereon  are  the  caterpillars  ; then  throw  a little 
brimstone  on  the  coals.  The  vapour  of  the  sul- 
phur, which  is  mortal  to  these  insects,  and  the  suf- 
focating fixed  air  arising  from  the  charcoal,  will 
not  only  destroy  all  that  are  on  the  tree,  but  will 
effectually  prevent  the  shrubs  from  being,  that  sea- 
son, infested  with  them.  A pound  of  sulphur  will 
clear  as  many  trees  as  grow  on  several  acres. 

Another  method  of  driving  these  insects  offfruit- 
trees,  is  to  boil  together  a quantity  of  rue,  worm- 
wood, and  common  tobacco  (of  each  equal  parts), 
in  common  water.  The  liquor  should  be  very 
strong.  Sprinkle  this  on  the  leaves  and  young 
branches  every  morning  and  evening  during  the 
time  the  fruit  is  ripening. 

In  the  Economical  Journal  of  France,  the  follow- 
ing method  of  guarding  cabbages  from  the  depre- 
dations of  caterpillars  is  stated  to  be  infallible,  and 
may,  perhaps,  be  equally  serviceable  against  those 
which  infest  other  vegetables.  Sow  with  hemp 
all  the  borders  of  the  ground  wherein  the  cabbage 
is  planted  ; and,  although  the  neighbourhood  be 
infested  with  caterpillars,  the  space  inclosed  by 
the  hemp  will  be  perfectly  free,  and  not  one  of 
these  vermin  will  approach  it. 

47.  do  prevent  the  Increase  of  Pismires  in  Grass- 

Lands  newly  laid  down. 

Make  a strong  decoction  of  walnut-tree  leaves, 
and  after  opening  several  of  the  pismire’s  sandy 
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habitations,  pour  upon  them  a quantity  of  the  li- 
quor, just  sufficient  to  fill  the  hollow  of  each  heap: 
attei  the  middle  of  it  has  been  scooped,  throw  in 
the  contents  from  the  sides,  and  press  down  the 
whole  mass  with  the  foot,  till  it  becomes  level  with 
the  rest  of  the  field.  This,  if  not  found  effectual 
at  first,  must  be  repeated  a second  or  a third  time, 
when  they  infallibly  will  be  destroyed. 

48.  Liquor  for  destroying  Caterpillars,  Ants , and 
other  Lisects. 

Take  a pound  and  three  quarters  of  soap,  the 
same  quantity  of  flower  of  sulphur,  two  pounds  of 
champignons,  or  puff  balls,  and  fifteen  gallons  of 
water.  When  the  whole  has  been  well  mixed,  by 
the  aid  of  a gentle  heat,  sprinkle  the  insects  with 
the  liquor,  and  it  will  instantly  kill  them. 

49*  To  destroy  Ants. 

Ants  are  destroyed  by  opening  the  nest,  and  put- 
ting in  quick  lime,  and  throwing  water  on  it. 

50.  To  prevent  the  Fly  in  Turnips. 

Sow  good  and  fresh  seed  in  well  manured  and 
well  prepared  ground. 

51.  To  prevent  the  Destruction  of  Field  Turnips  by 

Slugs. 

A few  years  since,  a considerable  farmer,  near 
Bath,  observing  the  turnips  in  one  of  his  fields 
strongly  attacked  by  something,  discovered,  by  ac- 
cident, that  the  enemy  was  really  a slug,  and  im- 
mediately prevented  farther  damage  by  well  roll- 
ing the  whole  field,  by  night,  which  killed  all  the 
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N.  B.  This  was  the  grand  secret  which  was  ad- 
vertised for  two  thousand  subscribers*  at  one  guinea 
each,  by  W.  Vagg,  for  destroying  the  jly  in  turnips, 
which  it  will  not  do  ! 


52.  For  preventing  Flies  from  destroying  the  Seed- 

ling Leaves  of  Turnips,  &c. 

Mix  six  ounces  of  flower  of  brimstone  with  three 
pounds  of  turnip  seed,  daily,  for  three  days  succes- 
sively, in  an  earthen-glazed  pot,  and  keep  it  close 
covered,  stirring  altogether  well  at  each  addition, 
that  the  seed  may  be  the  more  tainted  with  the 
sulphur  ; this  will  sow  an  acre  of  ground,  and  let 
the  weather  come  wet  or  dry,  it  will  keep  the  fly 
off  till  the  third  or  fourth  seedling  leaf  is  formed ; 
and  by  this  time  they  will  all  be  somewhat  bitter- 
ish, and  consequently  very  much  out  of  danger  of 
this  little  black  flying  insect,  which,  in  summer 
time,  may  be  seen  in  swarms,  on  the  wing,  near 
the  ground,  searching  for,  and  settling  on  fresh 
bites,  till  they  ruin  thousands  of  acres. 

53.  To  prevent  Mice  from  destroying  early  sown 

Peas. 

The  tops  of  furze,  or  whins,  chopped  and  thrown 
into  the  drills,  and  thus  covered  up  (by  goading 
them  in  their  attempt  to  scratch)  is  an  effectual 
preventive.  Sea  sand,  strewed  pretty  thick  upon 
the  surface,  has  the  same  effect.  It  gets  into 
their  ears  and  is  troublesome. 


54.  Another. 

In  the  gardens  in  Devonshire,  a simple  trap  is 
used  to  destroy  mice.  A common  brick,  or  flat  stone 
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is  set.  on  one  end,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees.  Two  strings,  tied  to  a cracked  stick, 
stuck  in  the  ground,  with  loops  at  the  ends  of  the 
strings,  are  brought  round  to  the  middle  of  the 
under  part  of  the  brick,  and  one  loop  being  put  into 
the  other,  a pea  or  bean,  or  any  other  bait,  makes 
the  string  fast,  so  as  to  support  the  brick.  When 
the  animal  removes  the  bait,  the  loops  separate, 
and  the  brick,  by  falling,  smothers  the  animal. 


SECT.  X.— WEEDS. 

55.  Usefulness  of  mowing  Weeds. 

In  the  month  of  June,  weeds  are  in  their  most 
succulent  state  ; and  in  this  state,  especially  after 
they  have  lain  a few  hours  to  wither,  hungry  cattle 
will  eat  greedily  almost  every  species.  There  is 
scarcely  a hedge  border,  or  a nook,  but  what  at  this 
season  is  valuable  ; and  it  certainly  must  be  good 
management  to  embrace  the  transient  opportunity; 
for,  in  a few  weeks,  they  will  become  nuisances. 

(See  also  Cattle , Dairy , Vermin,  Weather, 
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ANGLING.— FISHING. 


5 Q.  To  preserve  Fishing-Rods. 

Oil  your  rods,  in  summer,  with  linseed  oil,  drying 
them  in  the  sun,  and  taking  care  the  parts  lie  fiat : 
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they  should  be  often  turned,  to  prevent  them  from 
warping.  This  will  render  them  tough,  and  pre- 
vent their  being  worm-eaten ; in  time  they  will 
acquire  a beautiful  brown  colour.  Should  they 
get  wet,  which  swells  the  wood,  and  makes  it  fast 
in  the  sockets,  turn  the  part  round  over  the  flame 
of  a candle  a short  time,  and  it  will  be  easily  set 
at  liberty. 

57.  To  make  Quill  Floats  for  Fishi?ig. 

Take  any  quantity  of  swan  or  goose  quills  you 
may  want,  cut  oft’  the  barrel  part  from  that  where 
the  feathers  grow,  and,  with  a thick  piece  of  wire 
wrapped  round  the  end  with  cotton  wool,  clear 
the  inside  of  the  quill  from  the  film;  put  in  a small 
piece  of  pitch,  about  the  size  of  a sweet  pea,  and, 
with  the  wire,  force  it  to  the  end,  ramming  it  close ; 
this  will  effectually  keep  out  the  water;  put  a 
small  piece  of  cotton  wool  upon  the  pitch,  suffi- 
cient, when  forced  close  into  the  quill,  to  form  a 
space  of  a quarter  of  an  inch,  and,  upon  the  cotton, 
add  another  piece  of  pitch  of  the  same  size  as  the 
first,  which  will  secure  the  cotton,  and  make  the 
float  easily  discerned  on  the  water  ; take  a piece  of 
sallow  hazel,  or  other  soft  wood,  about  the  same 
size  as  the  circumference  of  the  quill,  and  about 
two  inches  long;  tit  it  neatly  about  i of  an  inch 
into  the  quill,  and  fasten  it  with  a cement  made  of 
powdered  bees-vvax,  rosin,  and  chalk,  melted  over 
the  fire  in  a ladle;  dip  the  plug  in  when  it  is  suffi- 
ciently melted  and  incorporated,  and  put  into  it 
immediately  a piece  of  doubled  brass  wire,  the  loop 
end  formed  into  a round  eye,  and  the  other  twisted, 
which  will  pass  into  the  plug  like  a screw,  holding 
the  wire  fast  with  a pair  of  small  pliers,  and  turning 
the  float  round  ; the  line  passes  through  the  eye  of 
the  wire ; the  top  of  the  float  is  made  fast  to  the 
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line  by  a hoop  made  of  the  barrel  part  of  the  quill, 
and  rather  wider  than  the  float,  to  admit  the  thick- 
ness of  the  line ; by  means  of  this  hoop  the  float 
may  be  shifted  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  depth 
you  are  inclined  to  fish  ; the  hoops  may  be  dyed 
red  by  the  following  method : — Take  some  stale 
urine,  and  put  to  it  as  much  Brazil  wood  in  powde^ 
as  will  make  it  a deep  red;  then  take  some  fair 
water,  and  put  a handful  of  salt  into  it,  and  a small 
quantity  of  argol,  stirring  them  till  they  are  dis- 
solved ; boil  them  over  the  fire  in  a saucepan,  and 
when  cold,  put  in  the  quills,  well  scraped,  and  let 
them  lie  awhile  in  it;  then  take  them  out,  and 
put  them  into  the  urine  made  red  with  the  Brazil 
wood,  and  let  them  continue  a fortnight;  when 
dry,  rub  them  with  a woollen  cloth,  and  they  will 
be  transparent.  The  hoops  must  be  cut  with  a 
sharp  knife,  or  the  quill  will  split. 

58.  Improved  Method  of  making  Cork  Floats  for 

Fishing. 

Take  a cork,  firm  and  free  from  flaws,  and 
with  a small  red-hot  iron,  bore  a hole  lengthways 
through  the  centre;  with  a sharp  knife  cut  it  across 
the  grain  about  two-thirds  of  the  length,  tapering 
to  the  end  where  the  hole  is  bored,  and  the  re- 
maining third  rounded  with  it,  (which  is  the  top 
of  the  float)  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  the  lower  end 
tapering  more  gradually,  resembling  in  shape  the 
small  peg-tops  children  play  with. 

59.  Easy  Method  of  dying  Fishing  Lines. 

Lines  of  silk  or  hemp  maybe  coloured  by  a strong 
decoction  of  oak  bark,  which,  it  is  believed,  ren- 
ders them  more  durable,  and  resists  the  water  ; it 
gives  them  an  excellent  russet-brown  colour,  and 
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any  shade  of  it  may  be  obtained,  by  the  time  they 
remain  in  the  decoction,  which  should  be  cold. 

60.  To  prevent  Fishing  Lines  from  rotting. 

Never  wind  your  lines  on  your  reel  wet ; at  least, 
when  you  get  home,  wrap  them  round  the  back  of 
a chair,  and  let  them  be  thoroughly  dried,  other- 
wise they  will  soon  rot,  and  cannot  be  depended 
on ; with  this  care  they  will  last  a considerable 
time. 


61.  To  prevent  taking  Cold  while  Angling. 

Avoid  sitting  upon  the  ground,  though  it  may 
appear  dry,  for  the  heat  of  the  body  will  cause  a 
moisture  which  soon  cools,  and  may  be  sensibly 
felt.  If  the  angler,  through  age  or  infirmity,  is  in- 
capable of  standing  long,  a piece  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth,  doubled  two  or  three  times,  will  be  very 
useful  to  sit  upon,  especially  in  fishing  for  barbel, 
roach,  and  dace,  where  the  angler  is  confined  to 
one  place. 

62.  To  improve  the  Sport  of  Angling , by  Attention 

to  the  Dress. 

Some  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  colour  of 
an  angler’s  dress ; it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that 
green  would  be  most  eligible,  as  it  would  vary  little 
from  those  objects  with  which  fish  are  familiarised, 
such  as  trees  growing  near  the  sides  of  rivers,  and 
herbage  on  the  banks;  yet,  as  this  particular 
colour  might  be  disagreeable  to  many,  the  angler 
should  avoid  all  strong  contrasts  to  those  objects, 
particularly  scarlet,  and  very  light  colours. 
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63.  Rules  for  Fly  Fishing. 

A fishing  fly  is  a bait  used  in  angling  for  various 
kinds  of  fish.  The  fly  is  either  natural  or  artificial. 
The  chief  of  the  natural  flies  are  the  “ stone  fly,” 
found  under  hollow  stones  at  the  sides  of  rivers, 
between  April  and  July;  it  is  brown,  with  yellow 
streaks,  and  has  large  wings.  The  “ green-drake,” 
found  among  stones  by  river  sides  ; it  has  a yellow- 
body  ribbed  with  green  ; it  is  long  and  slender,  with 
wings  like  a but  terfly,  and  is  common  in  the  spring. 
The  “ oak  fly,”  found  on  the  body  of  an  oak  or 
ash,  is  of  a brown  colour,  and  common  during  the 
summer  months.  The  “ palmer  fly  or  worm,” 
found  on  the  leaves  of  plants,  when  it  assumes  the 
fly  state  from  that  of  the  caterpillar;  it  is  much 
used  in  trout  fishing.  The  “ ant  fly,”  found  on 
anthills  from  June  to  September.  The  “ Mayfly,” 
is  to  be  found  playing  at  the  river  side,  especially 
before  rain.  And  the  “ black  fly,”  which  is  to  be 
found  upon  every  hawthorn  after  the  buds  are  off. 
There  are  two  ways  to  fish  with  natural  flies, 
either  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  a little  un- 
derneath it.  In  angling  for  roach,  dace,  &c.  the 
fly  should  be  allowed  to  glide  down  the  stream  to 
the  fish,  but  in  very  still  water  the  bait  may  be 
drawn  by  the  fish,  which  will  make  him  eagerly 
pursue  it. 

There  are  many  sorts  of  artificial  flies  to  be  had 
at  the  shops;  they  are  made  in  imitation  of  natural 
flies,  and  the  rules  for  using  them  are  as  follow: 
Keep  as  far  from  the  water’s  edge  as  may  be,  and 
fish  down  the  stream  with  the  sun  at  jrnur  back; 
the  line  must  not  touch  the  water.  In  clear  rivers 
the  angler  must  use  small  flies  with  slender  wings, 
but  in  muddy  waters  a larger  fly  may  be  used. 
After  rain,  when  the  waters  are  muddy,  an  orange- 
colouredfly  may  be  used  with  advantage ; in  a clear 
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day,  the  flv  must  be  light  coloured,  and  in  dark 
water  the  fly  must  he  dark.  The  line  should,  in 
general,  be  twice  as  long  as  the  rod  ; but,  after  all, 
much  will  depend  upon  a quick  eye  and  active 
hand.  Flies  made  for  catching  salmon  must  have 
their  wings  standing  one  behind  the  other.  This 
fish  is  said  to  be  attracted  by  the  gaudiest  colours 
that  can  be  obtained  ; the  wings  and  tail  should  be 
long  and  spreading. 

64.  To  intoxicate  and  taJce  Fish. 

Make  a paste  in  the  following  manner : take 
cocculus  indicus,  cummin  seeds,  fenugreek  seeds, 
and  coriander  seeds,  equal  parts  ; reduce  them  to 
powder,  and  make  them  into  a paste,  with  rice- 
flour  and  water;  reduce  this  paste  into  small  balls 
of  the  size  of  peas,  and  throw  it  into  such  ponds 
or  rivers  where  there  are  fish,  which,  after  eating 
thereof,  will  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water  al- 
most motionless,  and  will  allow  themselves  to  be 
taken  out  by  the  hand. 
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65.  Benejicial  Purpose  to  which  the  Juice  oj  Aloes 
may  be  applied. 

In  the  East  Indies  aloes  are  employed  as  a varnish 
to  preserve  wood  from  worms  and  other  insects ; 
and  skins,  and  even  living  animals  are  anointed 
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with  it  for  the  same  reason.  The  havock  com- 
mitted by  the  white  ants  in  India  first  suggested 
the  trial  of  aloe  juice,  to  protect  wood  from  them ; 
for  which  purpose  the  juice  is  either  used  as  ex- 
tracted, or  in  solution,  by  some  solvent. 

66.  Efficacy  of  the  Juice  of  Aloes  on  Ships'  Bottoms. 

Aloes  have  been  found  effectual  in  preserving 
ships  from  the  ravages  of  the  worm,  and  the  adhe- 
sion of  barnacles.  The  ship’s  bottom,  for  this  pur- 
pose, is  smeared  with  a composition  of  hepatic  aloes, 
turpentine,  tallow,  and  white  lead.  In  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  method,  two  planks  of  equal  thick- 
ness, and  cut  from  the  same  tree,  were  placed 
under  water,  one  in  its  natural  state,  and  the  other 
smeared  with  the  composition.  When,  on  taking 
them  up,  after  being  immersed  eight  months,  the 
latter  was  found  to  be  perfect  as  at  first,  while  the 
former  was  entirely  penetrated  with  insects,  and  in 
a state  of  absolute  rottenness. 

6/.  To  bronze  Plaster  Figures. 

Lay  the  figure  over  with  isinglass  size  till  it  holds 
out,  or  without  any  part  of  its  surface  becoming 
dry  or  spotted;  then,  with  a brush,  such  as  is 
termed  by  painters  a sash  tool,  go  over  the  whole, 
observing  carefully  to  remove  any  of  the  size 
(while  it  is  yet  soft)  that  may  lodge  on  the  delicate 
or  sharp  places,  and  set  it  aside  to  dry : when  it  has 
become  so,  take  a little  very  thin  oil  gold-size,  and, 
with  as  much  of  it  as  just  damps  the  brush,  go  over 
the  figure,  allowing  no  more  of  this  size  to  remain 
than  what  causes  it  to  shine.  Set  it  apart  in  a dry 
place,  free  from  smoke ; and  after  it  has  remained 
there  forty-eight  hours,  the  figuve  is  prepared  for 
bronzing. 
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The  bronze,  which  is  almost  an  impalpable  pow- 
der (and  may  be  had  at  the  colour  shops,  of  all 
metallic  colours)  should  be  dabbed  on  with  a little 
cotton  wool ; after  having  touched  over  the  whole 
figure,  let  it  stand  another  day ; then,  with  a soft 
dry  brush,  rub  off  all  the  loose  powder,  and  the 
figure  will  resemble  the  metal  it  is  intended  to  re- 
present, and  possess  the  quality  of  resisting  the 
weather. 

68.  To  blue  Mourning  Buckles,  Sivords,  Sfc. 

Take  a piece  of  grindstone  and  whetstone,  and 
rub  hard  on  the  work,  to  take  off  the  black  scurf 
from  it ; then  heat  it  in  the  fire,  and  as  it  grows 
hot  the  colour  changes  by  degrees,  coming  first  to 
a light,  then  to  a dark  gold  colour,  and  lastly  to  a 
blue.  Indigo  and  salad  oil,  ground  together,  is 
also  used,  by  rubbing  the  mixture  on  the  work,  with 
a woollen  cloth,  while  it  is  heating,  leaving  it  to 
cool  of  itself. 

GQ.  Composition  to  take  off  Casts  of  Medals. 

Melt  eight  ounces  of  sulphur  over  a gentle  fire, 
and  with  it  mix  a small  quantity  of  fine  vermilion  ; 
stir  it  well  together,  and  it  will  dissolve  like  oil ; 
then  cast  it  into  the  mould,  which  is  first  to  be 
rubbed  over  with  oil.  When  cool,  the  figure  may 
be  taken,  and  touched  over  with  aqua-fortis,  and 
it  will  look  like  fine  coral. 

70.  Method  of  sweeping  Chimnies  without  employ- 
ing Children,  and  the  Danger  attending  the  old 
Method  pointed  out. 

Procure  a rope  for  the  purpose,  twice  the  length 
of  the  height  of  the  chimney ; to  the  middle  of  it 
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tie  a bush  (broom,  furze,  or  any  other),  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  fill  the  chimney;  put  one  end  of  the 
rope  down  the  chimney,  (if  there  be  any  windings 
in  it,  tie  a bullet  or  round  stone  to  the  end  of  the 
rope),  and  introduce  the  wood  end  of  the  bush 
after  the  rope  has  descended  into  the  chamber; 
then  let  a person  pull  it  down.  The  bush,  by  the 
elasticity  of  its  twigs,  brushes  the  sides  of  the  chim- 
ney as  it  descends,  and  carries  the  soot  with  it.  If 
necessary,  the  person  at  top,  who  has  hold  of  the 
other  end  of  the  rope,  draws  the  bush  up  again ; 
but,  in  this  case,  the  person  below  must  turn  the 
bush,  to  send  the  wood  end  foremost,  before  he 
calls  to  the  person  at  top  to  pull  it  up. 

Many  people,  who  are  silent  to  the  calls  of  hu- 
manity, are  yet  attentive  to  the  voice  of  interest ; 
chimnies  cleansed  in  this  way  never  need  a tenth 
part  of  the  repairs  required  where  they  are  swept 
by  children,  who,  being  obliged  to  work  them- 
selves up  by  pressing  with  their  feet  and  knees  on 
one  side,  and  their  back  on  the  other,  often  force 
out  the  bricks  which  divide  the  chimnies.  This  is 
one  of  the  causes  wh)r,  in  many  houses  in  London, 
a fire  in  one  apartment  always  fills  the  adjoining 
ones  with  smoke,  and  sometimes  even  the  neigh- 
bouring house.  Nay,  some  houses  have  even  been 
burnt  by  this  means ; for,  a foul  chimney,  taking 
fire,  has  been  frequently  known  to  communicate, 
by  these  apertures,  to  empty  apartments,  or  to 
apartments  filled  with  timber,  where,  of  course, 
it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  make  any  exami- 
nation, after  extinguishing  the  fire  in  the  chimney 
where  it  began. 

71.  Neiv  Method  of  clearing  Feathers  from  their 
Animal  Oil. 

Take,  for  every  gallon  of  clear  water,  a pound  of 
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quick  lime ; mix  them  well  together ; anil,  when 
undissolved  lime  is  precipitated  in  fine  powder,  pour 
off  the  clear  lime-water  for  use  at  the  time  it  is 
wanted.  Put  the  feathers  to  be  cleaned  in  another 
tub,  and  add  to  them  a sufficient  quantity  of  the 
clear  lime-water  to  cover  the  feathers  about  three 
inches,  when  well  immersed  and  stirred  therein. 
The  feathers,  when  thoroughly  moistened,  will 
sink  down,  and  should  remain  in  the  lime-water 
three  or  four  days ; after  which,  the  foul  liquor 
should  be  separated  from  the  feathers,  by  laying 
them  on  a sieve.  The  feathers  should  be  after- 
wards well  washed  in  clean  water,  and  dried  on 
nets,  the  meshes  being  about  the  same  fineness  as 
those  of  cabbage  nets.  The  feathers  must,  from 
time  to  time,  be  shaken  on  the  nets ; and,  as  they 
dry,  they  will  fall  through  the  meshes,  and  are  to 
be  collected  for  use.  The  admission  of  air  will  be 
serviceable  in  the  drying,  and  the  whole  process 
may  be  completed  in  about  three  weeks.  The 
feathers,  after  being  thus  prepared,  will  want  no- 
thing more  than  beating  for  use,  either  for  beds, 
bolsters,  pillows,  or  cushions. 

/2.  To  preserve  the  natural  Colour  in  Petals  of 
dried.  Flowers. 

Nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  immerse  the 
petals  for  some  minutes  in  alcohol.  The  colours 
will  fade  at  first ; but  in  a short  time  they  will  re- 
sume their  natural  tint,  and  remain  permanently 
fixed. 

73.  Art  of  gilding  Iron  or  Steel. 

Dissolve,  in  aqua  regia,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
little  heat,  as  much  gold  as  will  fully  saturate  it ; 
then,  adding  cream  of  tartar,  form  it  into  a paste. 
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Any  bright  piece  of  steel  or  iron,  such  as  the  blade 
of  a knife  or  razor,  &c.  being  first  wetted  with 
water,  or  saliva,  and  then  rubbed  with  this  paste, 
will  be  instantly  gilded  in  a beautiful  manner;  after 
which,  it  is  to  be  washed  with  cold  water.  If  a 
thicker  coat  of  gold  be  desired,  gold  leaf  may  be 
laid  on,  and  burnished  hard,  when  it  will  adhere  to 
the  first  gilding ; and,  if  the  nature  of  the  thing 
gilded  will  admit  of  heat,  by  warming  it,  but  not 
so  as  to  become  red  hot,  and  then  burnishing  it, 
any  thickness  of  gilding  may  be  easily  added. 

74.  Method  of  Dry  Gilding. 

Dry  gilding,  as  it  is  called  by  some  workmen,  is 
a light  method  of  gilding,  by  steeping  linen  rags  in 
a solution  of  gold,  then  burning  them ; and  witli  a 
piece  of  cloth  dipped  in  salt  water,  rubbing  the 
ashes  over  silver  intended  to  be  gilt.  This  method 
requires  neither  much  labour,  nor  much  gold,  and 
may  be  employed  with  advantage  for  carved  work 
and  ornaments.  It  is  not,  however,  durable. 

75.  Composition  for  gilding  Brass  or  Silver. 

Take  two  ounces  of  gum-lac,  two  ounces  of 
karabe,  or  yellow  amber,  forty  grains  of  dragon’s 
blood  in  tears,  half  a drachm  of  saffron,  and  forty 
ounces  of  good  spirits  of  wine  : infuse  and  digest 
the  whole  in  the  usual  manner,  and  afterwards 
strain  it  through  a linen  cloth : when  the  varnish  is 
used,  the  piece  of  silver  or  brass  must  be  heated 
before  it  is  applied : by  this  means  it  will  assume 
a gold  colour,  which  is  cleaned,  when  soiled,  with 
a little  warm  water. 

76.  To  make  Shell  Gold. 

Take  the  paring  of  leaf  gold,  or  even  the  leaves 
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themselves,  and  reduce  them  into  an  impalpable 
powder,  by  grinding  them  on  a marble  with  honey  ; 
put  this  into  shells  where  it  will  stick  and  dry ; 
when  you  want  to  use  it,  dilute  it  with  gum  water. 
N.  B.  Shell  silver  is  made  the  same  way. 

« 

77.  To  clean  Gold,  and  restore  its  Lustre. 

Dissolve  a little  sal-ammoniac  in  urine ; boil  your 
soiled  gold  therein,  and  it  will  become  clean  and 
brilliant. 


78.  To  silver  Glass  Globes. 

Take  two  ounces  of  quicksilver,  one  ounce  of 
bismuth,  of  tin  and  lead  half  an  ounce  of  each  : 
first  put  the  tin  and  lead  in  fusion,  then  put  in  the 
bismuth,  and  when  you  perceive  all  in  fusion,  let 
it  stand  till  almost  cold,  and  then  pour  in  the 
quicksilver. 

After  this  take  the  glass  globe,  which  must  be 
very  clean,  and  the  inside  free  from  dust,  make  a 
paper  funnel,  which  put  in  the  hole  of  the  globe, 
as  near  the  glass  as  you  can,  so  that  the  amalgam, 
when  you  pour  it  in,  may  not  splash  and  spot  the 
glass:  pour  it  in  softly,  and  move  it  about  that  the 
amalgam  may  touch  every  where ; if  you  find  it 
begin  to  be  curdly,  hold  it  over  a gentle  heat,  and 
it  will  flow  again ; the  cleaner  and  finer  your  globe 
is,  the  looking-glass  will  be  the  better. 

79*  To  cut  Glass. 

Take  a red-hot  shank  of  a tobacco-pipe,  lay  it 
on  the  edge  of  your  glass,  which  will  then  begin 
to  crack,  then  draw  the  shank  end  a little  gently 
before,  and  it  will  follow  any  way  you  draw  your 
hand. 
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80.  Substitute  for  Hemp  and  Flax. 

As  hemp  and  flax  (lint)  is  now  very  high-priced, 
if  the  public  would  turn  their  attention  to  the 
Urtica  Dioica  (common  nettle),  an  excellent  hemp 
might  be  obtained  from  it,  by  cutting  it  just  before 
the  seed  is  ripe,  and  steeping  it  in  water,  as  they 
do  hemp  or  flax,  and  manufacturing  it  the  same 
way;  the  root  of  the  plant  is  esteemed  to  be  diure- 
tic, and  the  roots,  boiled  with  alum,  will  dye  yarn 
a yellow  colour.  It  is  likewise  used  by  making  a 
strong  decoction  of  the  young  plant,  and  salt  put  to 
it,  and  bottled  up,  which  will  coagulate  milk,  and 
make  it  very  agreeable ; by  which  means  that 
plant,  which  is  an  obnoxious  weed,  might  be  turned 
to  good  account. 

USEFUL  PROCESSES  RELATIVE  TO  IRON. 

81.  To  braze  or  solder  Pieces  of  Iron. 

This  is  done  by  means  of  thin  plates  of  brass, 
melted  between  the  pieces  that  are  to  be  joined. 
If  the  work  be  very  fine,  as  when  two  leaves  of  a 
broken  saw  are  to  be  brazed  together,  cover  it  with 
pulverized  borax,  melted  with  water;  that  it  may 
incorporate  with  the  brass  powder  which  is  added 
to  it : the  piece  must  be  then  exposed  to  the  fire 
without  touching  the  coals,  and  heated  tiil  the 
brass  is  seen  to  run. 

82.  Swedish  Method  for  preserving  from  Rust  Iron 

Work  exposed  to  Air. 

They  take  such  a quantity  of  pitch  and  tar  as 
they  think  they  have  occasion  for,  and  mix  up  with 
it  such  a quantity  of  the  best  sort  of  soot  as  not  to 
make  it  too  thick  for  use ; with  this  composition 
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they  paint  or  besmear  all  the  parts  of  the  iron  work, 
for  which  purpose  they  make  use  of  short  hard 
brushes,  because  they  must  press  pretty  strongly 
upon  the  iron  in  order  to  give  it  a sufficient  quan- 
tity, and  they  always  choose  to  perform  this  opera- 
tion in  the  spring  time  of  the  year,  because  the 
moderate  heat  of  the  season  hardens  the  pitch  so 
much  that  it  is  never  melted  by  the  succeeding 
heats  of  the  summer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  acquires 
such  a gloss  as  to  look  like  varnish.  This  has  been 
found,  by  experience,  to  preserve  iron  from  rust 
much  better  than  any  sort  of  paint,  and  is  as  cheap 
as  any  that  can  be  made  use  of. 

83.  Composition  that  "will  effectually  prevent  Iron, 

Steel,  Sfc.Jrom  rusting. 

This  method  consists  in  mixing,  with  fat  oil 
varnish,  four-fifths  of  well  rectified  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine. The  varnish  is  to  be- applied  by  means  of 
a sponge ; and  articles  varnished  in  this  manner 
will  retain  their  metallic  brilliancy,  and  never  con- 
tract any  spots  of  rust.  It  may  be  applied  to 
copper,  and  to  the  preservation  of  philosophical 
instruments ; which,  by  being  brought  into  con- 
tact with  water,  are  liable  to  lose  their  splendour, 
and  become  tarnished. 

84.  To  prevent  Steel  or  Iron  from  Rust. 

Take  one  pound  of  hog’s  lard  free  from  salt,  one 
ounce  of  camphire,  two  drachms  of  black  lead 
powder,  and  two  drachms  of  dragon’s  blood  in 
fine  powder ; melt  the  same  on  a slow  fire  until  it 
is  dissolved,  and  let  it  cool  for  use. 
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85.  To  prevent  polished  Hardware  and  Cutlery 

from  talcing  Rust. 

Case-knives,  snuffers,  watch-chains,  and  other 
small  articles  made  of  steel,  may  be  preserved 
from  rust,  by  being  carefully  w'iped  after  use,  and 
then  wrapped  in  coarse  brown  paper,  the  virtue  of 
which  is  such,  that  all  hardware  goods  from  Shef- 
field, Birmingham,  &c.  are  always  wrapped  in  the 
same. 

86.  To  clear  Iron  from  Rust. 

Pound  some  glass  to  fine  powder,  and  having 
nailed  some  strong  linen  or  woollen  cloth  upon  a 
board,  lay  upon  it  a strong  coat  of  gum  water,  and 
sift  thereon  some  of  your  powdered  glass,  and  let 
it  dry;  repeat  this  operation  three  times,  and  when 
the  last  covering  of  powdered  glass  is  dry,  you  may 
easily  rub  off  the  rust  from  iron  utensils,  with  the 
cloth  thus  prepared. 

87.  To  soften  Ivory  and  Bones. 

Take  sage,  boil  it  in  strong  vinegar,  strain  the 
decoction  through  a piece  of  close  cloth ; and  when 
you  have  a mind  to  soften  bones  or  ivory,  steep 
them  in  this  liquor,  and  the  longer  they  remain  in 
it  the  softer  they  will  grow. 

88.  Us  fid  Hints  to  Lamplighters. 

As  many  accidents  happen  in  the  winter  time 
by  the  sliding  of  ladders,  the  same  would  never 
occur,  if  the  following  simple  method  was  gene- 
rally adopted.  “ If  a strong  nail  was  put  in  the 
top  of  the  ladder,  in  an  horizontal  position,  acci- 
dents could  never  happen,  as,  when  the  ladder 
slides,  the  nail  would  catch  the  lamp  iron.” 
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89.  Improved  Method  of  taking  off  Impressions  of 

Leaves,  Plants,  Sj-c. 

Take  half  a sheet  of  fine  wove  paper,  and  oil  it 
well  with  sweet  oil  ; after  it  has  stood  a minute  or 
two,  to  let  it  soak  through,  rub  olf  the  superfluous 
oil  with  a piece  of  paper,  and  let  it  hang  in  the  air 
to  dry;  after  the  oil  is  pretty  well  dried  in,  take  a 
lighted  candle  or  lamp,  and  move  the  paper  slowly 
over  it,  in  an  horizontal  direction,  so  as  to  touch 
the  flame,  till  it  is  perfectly  black.  When  you  wish 
to  take  off  impressions  of  plants,  lay  your  plant 
carefully  on  the  oiled  paper,  and  lay  a piece  of 
clean  paper  over  it,  and  rub  it  with  your  finger, 
equally  in  all  parts,  for  about  half  a minute  ; then 
take  up  your  plant,  and  be  careful  not  to  disturb 
the  order  of  the  leaves,  and  place  it  on  the  book  or 
paper,  on  which  you  wish  to  have  the  impression ; 
then  cover  it  with  a piece  of  blotting-paper,  and 
rub  it  with  your  finger  for  a short  time,  and  you 
will  have  an  impression  superior  to  the  finest  en- 
graving. The  same  piece  of  black  paper  will  serve 
to  take  off  a great  number  of  impressions  ; so  that 
when  you  have  once  gone  through  the  process  of 
blacking  it,  you  may  make  an  impression  in  a very 
short  time. 

The  principal  excellence  of  this  method  is,  that 
the  paper  receives  the  impression  of  the  most  mi- 
nute veins  and  hairs;  so  that  you  may  take  the  ge-  ' 
neral  character  of  most  flowers,  much  superior  to 
any  engraving.  The  impressions  may  afterwards 
be  coloured  according  to  nature. 

90.  To  obtain  the  true  Shape  and  Fibres  of  a Leaf 

Rub  the  back  of  it  gently  with  any  hard  sub- 
stance, so  as  to  bruise  the  fibres ; then  apply  a 
small  quantity  of  linseed  oil  to  their  edges  ; after 
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which,  press  the  leaf  on  white  paper,  and,  upon  re- 
moving it,  a perfectly  correct  representation  of 
every  ramification  will  appear,  and  the  whole  may 
be  coloured  from  the  original. 

gi.  Another  way. 

This  may  be  called  printing  of  a leaf,  and  is 
effected  by  carefully  touching  the  fibres  with  one 
of  those  balls,  lightly  covered  with  printers’  ink, 
and  impressing  it  on  wet  paper.  This  is  done  to 
most  advantage  by  a round  stick,  covered  with 
woollen  cloths,  rolled  backwards  and  forwards  over 
the  paper  and  leaf. 

92.  To  'whiten  Linseed  Oil. 

Take  any  quantity  of  linseed  oil,  and  to  every 
gallon  add  two  ounces  of  litharge  ; shake  it  up 
every  day  for  fourteen  days,  then  let  it  settle  a 
day  or  two ; pour  off  the  clear  into  shallow  pans, 
the  same  as  dripping  pans,  first  putting  half  a pint 
of  spirits  of  turpentine  to  each  gallon.  Place  it  in 
the  sun,  and  in  three  days  it  will  be  white  as  nut 
oil.  This  oil,  before  it  is  bleached,  and  without 
the  turpentine,  is  far  superior  to  the  best  boiled 
oil,  there  being  no  waste  or  offensive  smell. 

93.  Sophistication  of  Oil  of  Lavender  and  all  Essen- 

tial Oils. 

These  valuable  oils  are  frequently  adulterated  by 
a mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine,  which  may  be  known 
by  dipping  a little  paper,  or  rag,  in  the  oil  to  be 
tried,  and  holding  it  to  the  fire,  the  fine  scented 
oil  will  fast  evaporate,  and  leave  the  smell  of  the 
turpentine  distinguishable,  if  any  has  been  mixed 
therewith. 
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94.  Simple  Way  of  determining  the  exact  Time  of 

Noon,  and  to  obtain  a Meridian  Line,  on  a small 

Scale. 

Near  the  top  of  a room,  facing  the  south,  fix  a 
plate  of  metal,  with  a circular  hole  in  it,  for  the 
sun  to  shine  through,  from  eight  or  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning  until  three  or  four  in  the  after- 
noon ; then,  by  means  of  a line  and  a plummet, 
determine  the  point  upon  the  floor,  which  is 
directly  under  the  centre  of  the  hole,  and  from 
that  point,  as  a centre,  draw  several  concentric 
semicircles.  Having  made  choice  of  some  clear 
day  near  the  summer  solstice,  make  the  room 
nearly  dark,  and  about  three  or  four  hours  before, 
and  afternoon,  mark  the  points  where  the  northern, 
as  also  the  southern  limb  of  the  sun’s  image  cross 
those  semicircles,  and  there  will  be  several  curves 
included  between  these  points,  through  the  middle 
of  which  a right  line  being  drawn  from  the  centre 
of  the  semicircles,  is  a meridian  line.  After  the 
line  has  been  drawn  in  this  manner,  it  must  be  ex- 
amined by  succeeding  observations,  and  corrected, 
if  necessary,  by  which  means  a line  may  be  drawn 
exceedingly  near  the  true  meridian. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  above. 

1.  The  metal  plate,  which  maybe  about  one- 

fifth  of  an  inch  thick,  must  be  placed  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  world,  that  the  sun’s  rays  may  pass 
perpendicularly  through  it  when  he  is  in  the 
equator.  i 

2.  The  aperture  need  not  be  more  than  one-fifth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  if  it  be  countersunk  on  both 
sides,  to  admit  the  sun’s  rays  to  flow  through  it  at 
the  distance,  of  three  or  four  hours  before,  and 
afternoon. 

3.  If  the  surface  of  the  floor,  on  which  the  ob- 
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servations  are  to  be  taken  for  finding  the  meridian, 
be  not  sufficiently  even,  the  floor  may  be  covered 
with  new  boards,  taking  the  greatest  care  that  they 
are  laid  down  perfectly  horizontal  from  east  to 
west.  After  the  line  has  been  correctly  drawn, 
and  the  north  and  south  ends  of  it  marked  upon 
the  walls  of  the  room,  the  boards  may  be  taken 
away,  and  others  laid  down  to  draw  the  lines 
upon. 

A meridian  line,  upon  a small  scale,  but  suffi- 
ciently correct  for  regulating  clocks  and  watches, 
may  be  had  by  the  following  method  : 

Let  a stone,  with  an  even  surface,  about  three 
feet  long  and  two  broad,  be  fixed  horizontally  upon 
a brick  or  stone  pillar,  at  a convenient  height  for 
observation,  with  one  of  its  ends  facing  the  south. 
Near  the  middle  of  this  end  of  the  stone  fix  a 
gnomon  in  a direction  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 
This  gnomon,  which  should  be  made  of  a strong 
bar  of  metal,  must  have  a small  aperture  through 
it,  for  the  sun’s  rays  to  flow  through  early  in  the 
morning  and  late  in  the  evening.  From  that  point, 
as  a centre,  which  is  directly  under  this  aperture, 
draw  several  concentric  semicircles,  and  fix  the 
meridian  line  according  to  the  preceding  direc- 
tions. The  gnomon  should  have  several  other 
holes  made  through  it  in  aline  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon,  that  the  sun’s  rays  at  noon,  flowing 
through  some  of  them,  may  fall  near  the  north  end 
of  the  stone  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ; for,  if  only 
one  hole  be  used,  the  sun’s  image  will  fall  near  the 
centre  of  the  gnomon  in  the  summer,  and  in  the 
winter  it  will  be  thrown  far  beyond  the  north  end 
of  the  stone. 

95.  German  Method  of  making  Elm  and  Maple 
Wood  resemble  Mahogany. 

Having  very  smoothly  planed  whatever  boards 
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of  the  elm  or  maple  tree  are  intended  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  appearing  like  mahogany,  wash 
them  well  with  a little  aquafortis  diluted  in  com- 
mon water.  Then  take  a few  drams  of  dragon’s 
blood,  according  to  the  quantity  which  may  be 
wanted  in  the  whole,  with  half  as  much  alkanet 
root,  and  a quarter  of  as  much  aloes,  and  digest 
these  ingredients  in  four  ounces  of  proof  spirit  to 
every  dram  of  the  dragon’s  blood.  As  soon  as 
the  boards  are  dry,  varnish  them  over  with  this 
tincture,  by  means  of  a sponge  or  soft  painter’s 
brush ; and  they  will,  it  is  said,  ever  after  so  wear 
the  appearance  of  mahogany  as  to  deceive  the  eye 
of  any  indifferent  observer. 

96.  Substitute for  Mahogany . 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  mahogany  and  other 
precious  wroods,  and  the  consequent  exorbitant 
prices  demanded  for  the  ordinary  articles  of  family 
convenience,  has  occasioned  the  art  of  the  chemist 
to  be  applied  to  a subject  peculiarly  calculated  to 
promote  domestic  embellishment  at  a trifling  ex- 
pense. It  has  been  contrived  to  render  any  species 
of  wood  of  a close  grain,  so  nearly  to  resemble  ma- 
hogany in  the  texture,  density,  and  polish,  that  the 
most  accurate  judges  are  incapable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  this  happy  imitation,  and  the  native 
produce.  The  first  operation,  as  now  practised  in 
France,  is  to  plane  the  surface,  so  as  to  render  it 
perfectly  smooth  ; the  wood  is  then  to  be  rubbed 
with  diluted  nitrous  acid,  which  prepares  it  for  the 
materials  subsequently  to  be  applied.  Afterwards, 
one  ounce  and  a half  of  dragon’s  blood,  dissolved 
in  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  one  third  of  that 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  are  to  be  mixed 
together,  and  filtered ; and  the  liquid,  in  this  thin 
state,  is  to  be  rubbed,  or  rather  laid,  upon  the 
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wood,  with  a soft  brush.  This  process  is  repeated 
with  very  little  alteration,  and  in  a short  interval 
afterwards,  the  wood  possesses  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  mahogany.  When  this  application 
has  been  properly  made,  the  surface  will  resemble 
an  artificial  mirror;  but  if  the  polish  become  less 
brilliant,  by  rubbing  it  with  a little  cold  drawn 
linseed  oil,  the  wood  will  be  restored  to  its  former 
brilliancy. 


97-  To  clarify  Quills. 

Scrape  off  the  outer  film,  and  cut  the  ends  off ; 
then  put  the  barrels  into  boiling  water,  wherein  is 
a small  quantity  of  alum  and  salt ; let  them  re- 
main a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  dry  them  in 
a hot  pan  of  sand  or  an  oven. 

98.  To  harden  Quills. 

In  order  to  harden  a quill  that  is  soft,  thrust  the 
barrel  into  hot  ashes,  stirring  it  till  it  is  soft ; and 
then  taking  it  out,  press  it  almost  flat  upon  your 
knee  with  the  back  of  a pen-knife,  and  afterwards 
reduce  it  to  a roundness  with  your  fingers.  An- 
other method  to  harden  quills  is  by  setting  water 
and  alum  over  the  fire,  and  while  it  is  boiling,  put 
in  a handful  of  quills,  the  barrels  only,  for  a minute, 
and  then  lay  them  by. 

99.  Dutch  Method  of  preparing  Goose  Quills  for 

Writing. 

The  process  consists  in  immersing  the  quill, 
when  plucked  from  the  wing  of  the  bird,  into  water 
almost  boiling;  to  leave  it  there  till  it  becomes 
sufficiently  soft  to  compress  it,  turning  it  on  its 
axis  with  the  back  of  the  blade  of  the  knife.  This 
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kind  of  friction,  as  well  as  the  immersions  in  water, 
being  continued  till  the  barrel  of  the  quill  be  trans- 
parent, and  the  membrane,  as  well  as  the  greasy 
kind  of  covering,  be  entirely  removed,  it  is  im- 
mersed a last  time  to  render  it  perfectly  cylindri- 
cal, which  is  performed  with  the  index  finger  and 
the  thumb ; it  is  then  dried  in  a gentle  temperature. 


100-  Substitute  for  Curriers'  Oil. 

A cheap  substitute  for  the  oil  used  by  curriers 
in  the  preparation  of  leather,  is  made  by  boiling 
whale-oil  for  a few  minutes,  at  a temperature  of 
twenty-five  degrees  Reaumur,  with  nitric  acid,  iijt 
the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  the  acid  to  a 
pound  of  oil. 

101.  To  repair  Roads  near  to  Coal  Mines. 

The  roads  to  and  from  coal  mines  are  usually  in 
bad  condition  from  the  heavy  loads  passing  in  carts 
over  them.  The  late  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  to  re- 
pair them,  adopted,  with  great  success,  the  follow- 
ing plan,  at  Worsley,  in  Lancashire.  The  stones, 
clay,  and  rubbish,  first  raised  from  the  shaft,  were 
laid  in  a large  heap  above  ground ; then,  such  in- 
ferior coal,  pyrites,  or  shale,  as  was  unfit  for  sale, 
and  usually  thrown  away,  was  laid  in  another  near 
it ; a third  heap  was  raised  from  a mixture  made 
by  laying  repeated  layers  from  the  above  two 
heaps,  stratum  super  stratum,  and  this  heap,  set 
on  fire  in  such  a direction  that  the  wind  would  assist 
the  fire  to  penetrate  it  throughout.  The  mass, 
when  burnt,  formed  a compound  of  half  vitrified 
substances,  and  abundantly  supplied  good  materials 
for  his  drag-paths  along  the  canal,  and  enabled  him 
to  sell  the  surplus  advantageously  for  the  repair  of 
the  turnpike  roads  in  that  neighbourhood. 
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102.  Easy  Method  of  making  a saponaceous  Liquid , 
which  may  be  used  instead  of  Solutions  of  Soap 
for  Washing. 

Take  the  ashes  produced  from  the  combustion 
of  wood  which  has  not  been  floated,  and  make  a 
ley  of  them,  according  to  the  usual  manner,  mix- 
ing with  the  ashes  a handful  or  two  of  quick  lime, 
well  pounded  or  recently  slacked.  Let  the  ley 
stand  till  it  is  grown  clear  by  the  settling  or  swim- 
ming of  the  foreign  substances  contained  therein ; 
then  pour  it  into  another  vessel,  and  keep  it  for 
use.  When  it  is  proposed  to  make  use  of  this  ley, 
take  any  quantity  of  oil,  and  pour  upon  it  thirty 
or  forty  times  as  much  as  of  the  ley.  Immediately 
a liquor,  white  as  milk,  will  be  formed,  which,  by 
being  well  shaken,  or  stirred,  lathers  and  froths 
like  a good  solution  of  soap.  This  liquor  is  to  be 
poured  into  a washing  tub,  or  other  vessel,  and  to 
be  diluted  with  a greater  or  less  quantity  of  water; 
after  which,  the  linen,  meant  to  be  washed,  is  to 
be  6teeped  herein,  to  be  rubbed  and  wrung  in  the 
usual  way. 

Observations  on  the  foregoing  Receipt. 

1.  It  is  better  that  the  ley  should  not  be  made 
until  the  time  when  it  is  to  be  used ; if  it  is  left  to 
stand  in  open  vessels,  its  power  is  weakened,  and 
its  nature  changed. 

2.  Fresh  wood-ashes  are  preferable  to  old  ones, 
particularly  if  the  latter  have  been  exposed  to  the 
air  ; in  that  case  they  have  no  longer  their  usual 
power ; and  in  order  to  make  them  serve  the  pur- 
pose, mix  with  them  a greater  proportion  of  quick 
lime. 

3.  Those  ashes  are  preferable  which  are  pro- 
duced from  hard  wood  : those  which  are  left  after 
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the  burning  of  floated  wood  cannot  be  made  use  of 
with  equal  success. 

4.  Fat  oils,  of  a thick  consistence,  are  most  pro- 
per for  the  purpose  here  spoken  of ; fine  thin  oils 
are  by  no  means  fit  for  it. 

5.  If  stinking  oil  be  made  use  of,  it  is  apt  to  give 
a bad  smell  to  the  linen  ; this  may  be  removed  by 
passing  the  linen  carefully  through  a strong  pure 
ley;  but,  in  general,  this  smell  goes  oft'  as  the  linen 
becomes  dry. 

6.  When  the  mixture  of  the  oil  with  the  ley  is 
of  a yellow  colour,  it  must  be  diluted  with  water. 

7.  When  the  oil  rises  in  the  ley,  and  swims  upon 
the  surface  of  it,  in  the  form  of  small  drops,  it 
shews  that  the  oil  is  not  fit  for  the  purpose,  not 
being  thick  enough  ; or  else,  that  the  ley  is  too 
weak,  or  not  sufficiently  caustic. 

8.  To  prevent  the  quick  lime  from  losing  its 
power,  and  to  have  always  some  in  use  when 
wanted,  it  may  be  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
kept  in  bottles  well  dried  and  well  corked,  or  in 
barrels. 

103.  Method  of  extracting  Starch  from  Horse 
Chesnuts. 

First  take  off1  the  outward  green  prickly  busks, 
and  then,  either  by  hand,  with  a knife,  or  other 
tool,  or  else  with  a mill  adapted  for  that  purpose, 
very  carefully  pare  off  the  brown  rind,  being  parti- 
cular not  to  leave  the  smallest  speck,  and  to  en- 
tirely eradicate  the  sprout  or  growth.  Next  take 
the  nuts,  and  rasp,  grate,  or  grind  them  fine  into 
water,  either  by  hand  or  by  a mill  adapted  for  that 
purpose.  The  pulp,  which  is  thereby  formed  in 
this  water,  must  be  washed  as  clean  as  possible 
through  a coarse  horse-hair  sieve,  then  again 
through  a finer  sieve,  and  again  through  a still 
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finer,  constantly  adding  clean  water  to  prevent 
any  starch  adhering  to  the  pulp.  The  last  process 
is  to  put  it  with  a large  quantity  of  water  (about 
four  gallons  to  a pound  of  starch)  through  a fine 
gauze,  muslin,  or  lawn,  so  as  entirely  to  clear  it 
of  all  bran  or  other  impurities  ; as  soon  as  it  set- 
tles, pour  off1  the  water;  then  mix  it  up  with  clean 
water,  repeating  this  operation  till  it  no  longer 
imparts  any  green,  yellow,  or  other  colour  to  the 
water  ; then  drain  it  off  till  nearly  dry,  and  set  it 
to  bake  either  in  the  usual  mode  of  baking  starch, 
or  else  spread  out  before  a brisk  fire,  being  very 
attentive  to  stir  it  frequently  to  prevent  its  horn- 
ing, that  is  to  say,  turning  to  a paste  or  jelly, 
which,  on  being  dried,  turns  hard  like  horn.  The 
whole  process  should  be  conducted  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

104.  To  dissolve  Wax  in  Water. 

• t * 

To  every  pound  of  white  wax  take  twenty-four 
ounces  of  pot-ash  dissolved  in  a gallon  of  warm 
water ; that  is  caustic  ley  of  pot-ash,  made  with 
quick  lime.  In  this  boil  the  wax,  cut  in  small 
pieces,  for  half  an  hour  ; at  the  end  of  this  time 
take  it  from  the  fire,  and  suffer  it  to  cool.  The 
wax  floats  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  white  soap ; 
triturated  with  water  it  yields  what  is  commonly 
called  milk  of  wax,  and  may  be  applied  to  furni- 
ture, pictures,  &c.  An  hour  after  the  application, 
the  coated  parts  are  to  be  rubbed  with  a piece  of 
woollen  cloth,  which  will  give  a great  brilliancy  to 
paintings,  and  a fine  polish  to  furniture. 

105.  To  make  Wafers. 

Take  very  fine  flour,  mix  it  with  the  glair  (or 
whites)  of  eggs,  isinglass,  and  a little  yeast;  mingle 
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the  materials,  beat  them  well  together,  spread  the 
batter,  being  made  thin  with  gum  water,  on  even 
tin  plates,  and  dry  them  in  a stove  ; then  cut  them 
for  use.  You  may  make  them  of  what  colour  you 
please,  by  tinging  the  paste  with  Brazil  or  Vermil- 
lion for  red;  indigo  or  verditer,  &c.  for  blue;  saf- 
fron, turmeric,  or  gamboge,  &c.  for  yellow. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BIRD-CATCHING. 


106.  Method  of  making  the  best  Sort  of  Bird  Lime , 
and  Manner  of  using  it. 

Take,  at  midsummer,  the  bark  of  holly,  and  peel 
from  the  tree  so  much  of  it  as  will  fill  a moderately 
large  vessel;  then  put  to  it  running  water,  and  set 
it  over  the  fire,  and  boil  it  till  the  grey  and  white 
bark  rise  from  the  green,  which  will  take  up  six- 
teen hours  ; then  separate  the  barks  after  the  water 
is  well  drained  away:  then  take  all  the  green  bark, 
and  lay  it  on  the  ground  in  a close  place  and  moist 
floor,  and  cover  it  over  with  green  weeds,  as  hem- 
locks, docks,  thistles,  and  the  like ; thus  let  it  lay 
ten  or  twelve  days,  in  which  time  it  will  rot,  and 
turn  to  a filthy  slimy  matter ; then  put  it  into  a 
mortar,  and  beat  it  till  it  comes  universally  thick 
and  tough,  without  the  discerning  of  any  part  of 
the  bark  or  substance  ; then  take  it  out  of  the 
mortar,  and  carry  it  to  a running  stream,  and  there 
wash  it  well,  not  leaving  any  foulness  about  it ; 
then  put  it  up  in  a very  close  earthen  pot,  and  let 
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it  stand  and  purge  for  divers  days  together,  scum- 
ming it  as  often  as  any  foulness  ari  es  for  four  or 
five  days;  when  you  perceive  no  more  scum,  then 
take  it  out  of  that  pot,  and  put  it  into  another  clean 
earthen  vessel,  cover  it  close,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

When  you  want  to  use  your  lime,  take  what 
quantity  you  think  fit,  and  put  it  into  a pipkin, 
adding  a third  part  of  goose  or  capon’s  grease,  finely 
clarified,  and  set  them  over  a gentle  fire ; let  them 
melt  together,  and  stir  them  continually  till  they 
are  well  incorporated  ; then  take  it  from  the  fire, 
and  stir  it  till  it  be  cold. 

When  your  lime  is  cold,  take  your  rods  and 
warm  them  a little  over  the  fire;  then  take  your 
lime  and  wind  it  about  the  tops  of  your  rods,  then 
draw  your  rods  asunder  one  from  the  other,  and 
close  them  again,  continually  plying  and  working 
them  together,  till,  by  smearing  one  upon  another, 
you  have  equally  bestowed  upon  each  rod  a suffi- 
cient proportion  of  the  lime. 

If  you  lime  any  strings,  do  it  when  the  lime  is 
very  hot  and  at  the  thinnest,  besmearing  the  strings 
on  all  sides,  by  folding  them  together  and  unfold- 
ing them  again. 

If  you  lime  straws,  it  must  be  done  likewise 
when  the  lime  is  very  hot,  doing  a great  quantity 
together,  as  many  as  you  can  well  grasp  in  your 
hand,  tossing  them  and  working  them  before  the 
fire  till  they  are  all  besmeared,  every  straw  having 
its  due  proportion  of  lime.  Having  so  done,  put 
them  in  cases  of  leather  till  you  have  occasion  to 
use  them. 

To  prevent  the  freezing  of  your  lime,  either  on 
twigs,  bushes,  or  straws,  you  must  add  a quarter  as 
much  of  the  oil  of  petroleum  as  of  capon’s  grease, 
mixing  them  well  together,  and  then  work  it  on 
your  rods,  &c.;  and  so  it  will  ever  keep  supple, 
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tough,  and  gentle,  and  will  not  be  prejudiced 
should  the  weather  freeze  ever  so  hard. 

107.  Experienced  Method  of  catching  Larks. 

The  common  way  of  taking  larks,  of  which  so 
many  are  used  at  our  tables,  is  in  the  night,  with 
those  nets  which  are  called  trammels.  These  are 
usually  made  of  thirty-six  yards  in  length,  and 
about  six  yards  over,  with  six  ribs  of  packthread, 
which,  at  the  ends,  are  put  upon  two  poles  of  about 
sixteen  feet  long,  and  made  lesser  at  each  end. 
These  are  to  be  drawn  over  the  ground  by  two 
men,  and  every  five  or  six  steps  the  net  is  made  to 
touch  the  ground,  otherwise  it  will  pass  over  the 
birds  without  touching  them,  and  they  will  escape. 
When  they  are  felt  to  fly  up  against  the  net,  it  is 
clapped  down,  and  then  all  are  safe  that  are  under 
it.  The  darkest  nights  are  properest  for  this  sport ; 
and  the  net  will  not  only  take  larks,  but  all  other 
birds  that  roost  on  the  ground,  among  which  are 
woodcocks,  snipes,  partridges,  quails,  fieldfares, 
and  several  others. 

108.  Another  Method. 

In  the  depth  of  winter,  people  sometimes  take 
great  numbers  of  larks  by  nooses  of  horse-hair. 
The  method  is  this : take  100  or  200  yards  of  pack- 
thread ; fasten,  at  every  six  inches,  a noose  made 
of  double  horse-hair ; at  every  twenty  yards  the 
line  is  to  be  pegged  down  to  the  ground,  and  so 
left  ready  to  take  them.  The  time  to  use  this  is 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
larks  are  to  be  allured  to  it  by  some  white  oats 
scattered  all  the  way  among  the  nooses.  They 
must  be  taken  away  as  soon  as  three  or  four  are 
hung,  otherwise  the  rest  will  be  frighted;  but 
n 5 
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though  the  others  are  scared  away  where  the  sports- 
man comes,  they  will  be  feeding  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line,  and  the  sport  may  be  thus  continued 
for  a long  time. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

BLEACHING. 


10 Q.  Method  of  bleaching  Straw. 

Dip  the  straw  in  a solution  of  oxygenated  muri- 
atic acid,  saturated  with  potash.  ( Oxygenated  mu- 
riate of  lime  is  much  cheaper.)  The  straw  is  thus 
rendered  very  white,  and  its  flexibility  is  increased. 

110.  Efficacy  of  Horse  Chesnuts  in  bleaching  Linen 
and  clearing  Woollen  Stuffs,  and  as  a Ley  for 
preparing  Hemp. 

The  manner  of  making  this  ley  is  to  peel  the 
chesnuts,  and  rasp  them  as  fine  as  possible  into  soft 
water.  This  is  done  ten  or  twelve  hours  before  the 
mixture  is  to  be  used ; and,  in  the  mean  while,  it  is 
stirred  from  time  to  time,  the  better  to  dissolve 
these  raspings  and  impregnate  the  water.  The  last 
stirring  is  given  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  water  is  drawn  off  from  the  thickest  part  of  the 
raspings  which  subside  ; and  this  is  done  either  by 
inclining  the  vessel  and  pouring  off  the  ley  gently, 
or  by  ladling  it  out  by  hand,  while  the  water  is  yet 
white  and  froths  like  soap-suds.  In  order  to  use 
this  ley,  it  is  made  rather  hotter  than  the  hand  can 
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well  bear,  and  the  hemp  is  then  steeped  and  washed 
in  it  as  in  soap-suds.  Linen  may  also  be  washed  in 
this  ley,  and  even  when  very  dirty  much  less  soap 
will  be  required  than  is  commonly  used,  it  being 
sufficient  to  rub  the  dirtiest  parts  only  with  soap. — 
The  raspings  of  the  chesnuts,  which  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ley,  are  good  for  fowls  and  pigs. 
Hemp,  as  above  prepared,  may  be  dyed  like  silk, 
wool,  or  cotton,  and  may  be  made  into  stuff  and 
garments  of  all  kinds  ; a great  advantage  attending 
the  use  of  this  material  is,  that  it  will  not  be 
destroyed  by  those  insects  which  devour  woollen 
cloth. 

111.  To  bleach  Bees'- Wax. 

Melt  your  wax,  and  while  hot  throw  it  into  cold 
water  to  reduce  it  into  little  bits,  or  spread  it  out 
into  very  thin  leaves,  and  lay  it  out  to  the  air,  night 
and  day,  on  linen  cloths,  then  melt  it  over  again, 
and  expose  it  as  before : repeat  this  till  the  sun 
and  dew  have  bleached  it ; then,  for  the  last  time, 
melt  it  in  a kettle,  and  cast  it  with  a ladle  on  a 
table  covered  over  with  little  round  hollows,  in  the 
form  of  the  cakes  sold  by  the  apothecaries;  but 
first  wet  your  moulds  with  cold  water,  that  the 
wax  be  the  easier  got  out;  lastly,  lay  them  out  in 
the  air  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  to  make  it 
more  transparent  and  drier. 
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112.  For  taking  Grease  out  of  the  Leaves  of 

Books . 

Fold  up,  in  two  Small  bags  made  of  fine  open 
muslin,  some  ashes  of  burnt  bones,  finely  pow- 
dered, or  of  calcined  hartshorn,  which  is  always 
ready  prepared  at  the  shops  of  the  druggists  ; lay 
the  bags  of  muslin,  containing  the  powder,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  greasy  leaf ; and  having  heated  a 
pair  of  fire  tongs,  or  hair-dresser’s  pinching  tongs, 
of  a moderate  warmth,  press  with  them  the  two 
bags,  against  the  greasy  spot,  and  hold  them  some 
time  in  that  situation.  Repeat  the  process,  if  ne- 
cessary. 

When  the  irons  cannot  be  conveniently  used,  the 
powder  may  be  heated  over  the  fire,  in  a clean 
earthen  vessel ; and,  whilst  hot,  applied,  without 
any  muslins,  on  each  side  of  the  grease  spot,  and 
a weight  laid  on  it  to  assist  its  effect, 

113.  Method  of  cleaning  dirty  Prints  or  Books. 

If  the  print  should  be  pasted  upon  canvas,  put  it 
into  a copper  or  kettle  of  water  just  boiling ; and  in 
three  or  four  minutes  it  will  easily  separate  from 
the  canvas ; next  expose  it  to  the  sun,  by  placing  it 
on  a grass  plat,  and,  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
having  any  effect  upon  it,  so  as  to  tear  it  or  blow  it 
away,  fix  four  skewers  into  the  ground  near  the 
corners,  and  tie  a string  to  each  of  the  skewers, 
crossed  from  corner  to  corner,  so  as  to  confine  it 
completely;  when  it  becomes  dry,  wet  it  again 
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thoroughly;  and  so  on  for  several  days,  if  neces- 
sary, in  the  same  manner  as  you  bleach  linen ; in 
which  operation,  as  well  as  in  bleaching  prints,  a 
hot  sun  is  best.  If  the  foulness  of  the  print  should 
settle  in  spots,  soak  those  spots  well  by  putting  wet 
linen  rags  doubled  upon  them  for  a considerable 
time.  If  soaking  in  this  manner  does  not  get  the 
spots  out,  put  the  print  into  hot  water,  gently 
boiling,  or  very  near  it,  and  let  it  continue  for 
twenty-four  hours ; but  if  the  paper  be  spongy,  or 
very  thin,  it  will  not  bear  soaking  so  long.  Soak- 
ing in  this  manner  is  seldom  necessary.  The  foul- 
ness from  flies  may  be  gently  brushed  off  with  a 
wet  sponge,  when  the  print  is  thoroughly  soaked. 
Spirit  of  sea-salt,  much  diluted,  will  get  white-wash 
offprints : take  care  not  to  hold  your  nose  over  the 
vapour  of  the  spirit.  Do  not  leave  your  prints  on 
the  glass-plat  at  night,  for  fear  of  the  worms. 

114.  To  make  strong,  or  Bookbinder’s,  Paste. 

Mix  wheaten  flour,  first  in  cold  water,  then  boil 
it  till  it  be  of  a glutinous  consistence;  this  faethod 
makes  common  paste.  When  you  wish  it  to  be  of 
a stronger  nature,  mix  a fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  of 
the  weight  of  the  flour  of  powdered  alum  ; and 
where  it  is  wanted  of  a still  more  tenacious  quali- 
ty, add  a little  powdered  rosin. 

115.  To  marble  Books  or  Paper, 

Marbling  of  books  or  paper  is  performed  thus 
Dissolve  four  ounces  of  gum  arabic  in  two  quarts 
of  fair  water;  then  provide  several  colours  mixed 
vyith  water  in  pots  or  shells,  and  with  pencils  pecu- 
liar to  each  colour ; sprinkle  them  by  way  of  inter- 
mixture upon  the  gum  water,  which  must  be  put 
into  a trough,  or  some  broad  vessel ; then,  with  a 
stick,  curl  them,  or  draw  them  out  in  streaks  to  as 
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much  variety  as  may  be  done.  Having  done  this, 
hold  your  book,  or  books,  close  together,  and  only 
dip  the  edges  in,  on  the  top  of  the  water  and  co- 
lours, very  lightly  ; which  done,  take  them  off, 
and  the  plain  impression  of  the  colours  in  mixture 
will  be  upon  the  leaves ; doing  as  well  the  ends  as 
the  front  of  the  book  in  the  like  manner,  and 
afterwards  glazing  the  colours. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

B REW I N G, 

AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  MALT  LIQUORS. 


110.  Niceties  in  Malting,  the  Observance  of  which 
will  increase  the  Profits  of  the  Maltster  near  Ten 
per  Cent. 

In  malting  barley,  the  water  should  be  changed 
oftenest  in  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  weather 
is  warm : if  barle)'  is  left  to  steep  too  long  at  these 
seasons  in  the  same  water,  the  water  will  grow 
slimy,  and  sometimes  sour : the  maltster  should 
therefore  watch  the  change  of  the  water,  and  when 
he  finds  it  smooth  or  oily  to  the  touch,  or  inclin- 
ing to  smell  or  taste  sour,  it  must  be  changed  im- 
mediately. 

The  common  method  of  changing  it,  is  first  to 
draw  off  that  in  which  the  barley  was  steeping, 
and  then  by  pails  full,  or  pumping,  fill  the  cistern 
again ; but  this  is  a bad  way,  for  when  the  water  is 
drawn  of,  the  barley  lies  closer,  and  is  apt  to  heat, 
which  causes  great  damage.  It  is  therefore  recom- 
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mended  to  get  a hogshead  of  water  in  readiness 
near  the  cistern,  which  should  be  thrown  on  the 
barley  the  instant  the  first  water  is  drawn  off;  and 
a.  a hogshead  of  water  is  sufficient  to  wet  eight 
bushels  of  barley,  as  many  hogsheads,  save  one, 
should  be  afterwards  added,  as  the  cistern  will  wet. 

River  water  is  the  best,  and  hard  spring  water  is 
the  worst : in  general  the  water  that  soonest  lathers 
should  be  preferred. 

A thin-skinned  fine-coated  barley  is  the  best  for 
making  malt;  it  need  not  be  very  full-bodied,  but 
should  be  quite  ripe. 

Barley  that  has  grown  on  land  highly  manured 
is  not  so  good  as  that  produced  on  a land  mode- 
rately rich  without  manure ; and  if  the  soil  is  very 
luxuriant,  either  by  nature  or  art,  the  barley  will 
not  be  fit  for  the  maltster. 

It  is  a good  practice  to  give  malt  as  much  drying 
as  possible  on  the  floor  ; it  does  not  shrink  so  much 
as  on  the  kiln,  and  acquires  no  foreign  taste;  when 
it  comes  to  the  kiln,  the  fire  in  the  furnace  should 
be  moderate,  but  equal. 

Brown  malt,  used  in  the  same  proportion  as 
pale,  will  not  make  the  strongest  beer ; but  the 
pale  malts  that  are  slack  dried,  make  a raw,  un- 
wholesome liquor  that  will  not  keep. 

Maltsters  should  never  buy  barley  grown  on  va- 
rious soils,  or  even  different  fields,  because  the 
kerns  will  spire  at  different  times ; they  should 
therefore  never  buy  tjflhe  barley.  A maltster  hav- 
ing bought  one  hundred  quarters  of  tythe  barley, 
without  knowing  it,  soon  discovered  it  in  the  malt- 
ing, and  sold  it  to  a hog-feeder  for  eight-pence  a 
quarter  less  than  he  gave,  as  the  least  loss  he  should 
incur  by  his  bargain. 

To  discover  whether  malt  has  been  made  of 
mixed  or  unripe  barley,  throw  a couple  of  handfuls 
of  it  into  a bowl  of  water;  stir  it  gently,  and  the 
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grains  that  have  not  been  malted  will  sink,  the  half- 
malted  grains  will  have  one  end  sunk,  and  so 
swim  in  a perpendicular  position,  and  those  that 
are  perfect]}?  malted  will  swim.  The  best  barley 
will  not  malt  equally  well  at  all  times.  As  soon  as 
housed,  before  it  is  in  sweat,  and  after  the  sweat- 
ing is  over,  it  will  malt  well,  but  not  while  it  is  in 
sweat. 

Barley  that  has  been  got  in  early  in  a very  dry 
season  malts  but  indifferently;  but  if  the  same  bar- 
ley is  left  abroad  till  rain  falls  on  it  to  loosen  the 
husks  from  the  kernel,  it  will  malt  well,  and  yield 
a large  increase. 

117.  Method  of  extracting  the  Virtue  of  Hops  in 
Brewing. 

The  usual  method  is  to  put  in  hops  without  any 
preparation,  into  the  strong  beer  or  ale  wort ; the 
consequence  is,  the  richer  and  better  the  wort  is, 
the  less  it  will  partake  of  the  essence  of  the  hops. 
The  rich  fat  wort  sheathes  up  the  pores  of  the  hop, 
and,  as  it  were,  embalms  the  leaves,  so  that  the  beer 
or  ale  wort  can  extract  scarcely  any  part  of  the  ne- 
cessary quality  of  the  hop  ; but  when  it  is  put  into 
the  small  beer  wort,  a fluid  of  a more  thin  nature, 
there  the  pores  are  unsheathed,  and  the  small  beer 
is  rendered  too  bitter ; therefore  the  hops,  before 
they  are  put  into  the  strong  drink,  should  be  pre- 
viously soaked  in  a pail  of  hot  water. 

To  confirm  the  truth  of  this  observation,  take  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  best  green  tea,  and  in- 
stead of  pouring  on  it  simple  boiling  water,  let  the 
water  have  the  same  quantity  of  sugar  boiled  in  it 
that  would  be  necessary  to  sweeten  so  much  tea 
when  made,  and  you  will  find  that  the  sweetness 
of  the  water  will  prevent  its  extracting  the  grateful 
bitter  of  the  tea. 
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118.  Cheap  and  easy  Method  of  Brewing. 

One  bushel  of  malt,  and  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  hops  will,  on  an  average,  brew  twenty 
gallons  of  good  beer. 

For  this  quantity  of  malt,  boil  twenty-four  gal- 
lons of  water ; and  having  dashed  it  in  the  copper 
with  cold  water  to  stop  the  boiling,  steep  the  malt 
(properly  covered  up)  for  three  hours  ; then  tie  up 
the  hops  in  a hair  cloth,  and  boil  malt,  hops,  and 
wort,  altogether,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
which  will  reduce  it  to  about  twenty  gallons.  Strain 
it  olf,  and  set  it  to  work  when  lukewarm . 

In  large  brewings  this  process  perhaps  would  not 
answer,  but  in  small  ones,  where  the  waste  is  not 
so  great,  and  where  the  malt  can  be  boiled,  the 
essence  is  sure  to  be  extracted. 

119.  To  make  excellent  and  wholesome  Table  Beer. 

To  eight  quarts  of  boiling  water  put  a pound 
of  treacle,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  two 
bay  leaves ; let  this  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  cool,  and  work  it  with  yeast,  the  same  as 
other  beer. 

1 20.  Uses  of  Ground  Ivy  in  Ale,  8$c. 

The  leaves  thrown  into  the  vat  with  ale  clarify 
it,  and  give  it  an  antiscorbutic  quality.  The  ex- 
pressed juice  mixed  with  a little  wine,  and  applied 
morning  and  evening,  destroys  the  white  specks 
on  horses’  eyes. 

121.  To  make  Ginger  Beer. 

To  every  gallon  of  spring  water  add  one  ounce 
of  sliced  white  ginger,  one  pound  of  common  loaf 
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sugar,  and  two  ounces  of  lemon  juice,  or  three 
large  tablespoonfuls;  boil  it  near  an  hour,  and 
take  off  the  scum ; then  run  it  through  a hair 
sieve  into  a tub,  and  when  cool  (viz.  7O0)  add  yeast 
in  proportion  of  half  a pint  to  nine  gallons;  keep  it 
in  a temperate  situation  two  days,  during  which  it 
may  be  stirred  six  or  eight  times ; then  put  it  into  a 
cask,  which  must  be  kept  full,  and  the  yeast  taken 
off  at  the  bung-hole  with  a spoon.  In  a fortnight 
add  half  a pint  of  fining  (isinglass  picked  and 
steeped  in  beer)  to  nine  gallons,  which  will,  if  it 
has  been  properly  fermented,  clear  it  by  ascent. 
The  cask  must  be  kept  full,  and  the  rising  particles 
taken  off  at  the  bung-hole.  When  fine  (which 
may  be  expected  in  twenty-four  hours)  bottle  it, 
cork  it  well,  and  in  summer  it  will  be  ripe  and  fit 
to  drink  in  a fortnight. 

122.  To  make  Yeast  or  Barm. 

Mix  two  quarts  of  soft  water  with  wheat  flour, 
to  the  consistence  of  thick  gruel,  or  soft  hasty  pud- 
ding; boil  it  gently  for  half  an  hour,  and  when  al- 
most cold,  stir  into  it  half  a pound  of  sugar,  and 
four  spoonfuls  of  good  yeast.  Put  it  into  alarge  jug, 
or  earthen  vessel,  with  a narrow  top,  and  place  it 
before  the  fire,  so  that  it  may,  by  a moderate  heat, 
ferment.  The  fermentation  will  throw  up  a thin 
liquor,  which  pour  off  and  throw  away ; the  re- 
mainder keep  for  use  in  a cool  place  in  a bottle,  or 
jug  tied  over.  The  same  quantity  of  common 
yeast  will  suffice  to  bake  or  brew  with.  Four 
spoonfuls  of  this  will  make  a fresh  quantity  as  be- 
fore. 

123.  Substitute  for  Barm  or  Yeast. 

[This  receipt  was  presented  to  the  October  Meet- 
ing of  the  Manchester  Agricultural  Society, 
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held  at  Altringham,  1809,  by  Charles  Lownds, 
Esq.  when  it  was  ordered  that  a copy  should  be 
printed  for  each  member.] 

Boil  two  ounces  of  hops  in  four  quarts  ot  water 
twenty  minutes;  strain  it,  and  whilst  hot  stir  in 
half  a pound  of  flour;  when  milk-warm,  mix  half 
a pint  of  good  ale  yeast,  or  a pint  of  this  mixture, 
which  you  should  always  reserve  to  keep  a supply. 
When  nearly  cold,  bottle  and  cork  it  well,  and 
keep  it  for  use  in  a cool  place ; if  too  warm  it 
would  be  apt  to  fly;  you  will  judge  of  this  by  the 
season  of  the  year;  observe  to  fill  the  bottles  only 
two  thirds  full. 

WThen  used,  put  of  it  into  the  flour  you  intend 
for  bread,  in  the  proportion  of  a pint  to  twenty-four 
pounds,  with  water  to  make  it  of  a proper  warmth, 
mix  a little  of  the  flour  with  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  mug,  or  kneading  vessel ; it  must  be  covered 
close,  and  set  in  a tolerably  warm  place  all  night. 
Knead  it  well  in  the  morning,  and  let  it  stand  some 
hours  longer  to  rise.  It  should  be  eighteen  or 
twenty  hours  from  the  first  putting  together,  before 
your  bread  is  set  into  the  oven. 


124.  To  malce  Yeast  in  the  Turkish  Manner. 

Take  a small  teacup-full  of  split  or  bruised  peas, 
and  pour  on  it  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  set  it  in 
a vessel  all  night  on  the  hearth,  or  any  warm  place. 
The  next  morning  the  water  will  have  a froth  on 
it,  and  be  good  yeast,  and  will  make  as  much  bread 
as  two  quartern  loaves. 

125*  Easy  Method  of  preserving  Yeast. 

A east  may  be  preserved  for  a considerable  time, 
by  coating  a board  with  a whiting-brush,  allowing 
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the  coat  to  dry;  then  putting  on  another,  which  is 
in  like  manner  to  dry;  and  so  a third,  and  any 
number  of  successive  coatings,  which,  when  per- 
fectly dry,  will  keep  vigorous  for  a long  time. 
Another  method  is  to  whisk  the  yeast  until  it  be- 
comes thin,  and  then  to  lay  it  upon  a dry  platter 
or  dish,  repeatedly,  with  a soft  brush  as  above-men- 
tioned. The  top  is  then  to  be  turned  downwards 
to  keep  out  the  dust,  but  not  the  air  which  is  to 
dry  it.  By  this  method  it  may  be  continued  till  it 
be  two  or  three  inches  thick,  when  it  may  be  pre- 
served in  dry  tin  canisters  for  a long  time  good. 
When  used  for  baking,  a piece  is  to  be  cut  off,  and 
laid  in  warm  water  to  diffuse  or  dissolve,  when  it 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

12 6.  To  make  artificial  Yeast. 

Boil  potatoes  of  the  mealy  sort  till  they  are 
thoroughly  soft ; skin  and  mash  them  very  smooth, 
and  put  as  much  hot  water  as  will  make  the  mash 
of  the  consistency  of  common  beer  yeast,  and  not 
thicker.  Add  to  every  pound  of  potatoes  two 
ounces  of  coarse  sugar  or  treacle,  and  when  just 
warm,  stir  in  it  for  every  pound  of  potatoes  two 
spoonfuls  of  yeast ; keep  it  warm  till  it  has  done 
fermenting,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  it  may  be 
used.  A pound  of  potatoes  will  make  about  a 
quart  of  yeast,  and  when  made  will  keep  three 
months.  Lay  your  bread  eight  hours  before  you 
bake  it. 

N.  B.  Instead  of  water  and  sugar  in  the  above 
receipt,  beer  lias  been  used,  not  bitter  nor  strong, 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  with  equal  if  not  bet- 
ter success. 
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127.  Usefulness  of  the  common  Hazel-nut  in 

Brewing. 

In  countries  where  yeast  is  scarce,  it  is  a com- 
mon practice  to  take  the  twigs  of  hazel,  and  twist- 
ing them  together  so  as  to  be  full  of  chinks,  to 
steep  them  in  the  ale-yeast  during  its  fermenta- 
tion; they  are  then  hung  up  to  dry,  and  at  the 
next  brewing  they  are  put  into  the  wort  instead  of 
yeast.  In  Italy  the  chips  are  frequently  put  into 
turbid  wine,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  it,  which 
is  effected  in  twenty-four  hours. 

128.  To  extract  the  Essence  of  Malt  for  Brewing. 

After  brewing,  when  the  grains  are  done  with, 
strew  a small  quantity  of  unslacked  lime  over  the 
same,  with  two  or  three  roots  of  horse-radish. 
This  will  draw  out  all  the  remaining  goodness  from 
the  malt,  and  make  a less  quantity  go  farther  than 
is  generally  supposed. 

129.  To  prevent  Beer  from  growing  flat. 

In  a cask,  containing  eighteen  gallons  of  beer, 
becoming  vapid,  put  a pint  of  ground  malt,  sus- 
pended in  a bag,  and  close  the  bung  perfectly ; the 
beer  will  be  improved  during  the  whole  time  of 
drawing  it  for  use. 

130.  To  recover  sour  Beer. 

When  beer  is  become  sour,  add  thereto  some 
oyster  shells,  calcined  to  whiteness,  or,  in  place 
thereof,  a little  fine  chalk  or  whiting.  Any  of  these 
will  correct  the  acidity,  and  make  it  brisk  and 
sparkling ; but  it  should  not  be  long  kept  after 
such  additions,  otherwise  it  will  spoil. 
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131.  To  restore  pricked  or  stale  Beer. 

To  about  a quart  of  stale  beer,  put  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  of  wormwood;  this  will  restore 
the  beer,  and  make  it  sparkle  when  poured  into  a 
glass,  like  bottled  porter. 
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132.  Artificial  Stone  Floors  and  Coverings  for 
Houses,  as  made  in  some  Parts  of  Russia. 

The  floors  and  coverings  of  houses,  in  some  parts 
of  South  Russia,  are  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — For  a floor,  let  the  ground  be  made  even, 
and  some  stones  of  anjr  shape  be  put  on,  and,  with 
a heavy  wooden  rammer,  force  or  beat  the  stones 
into  the  ground,  continuing  to  beat  the  floor  till  it 
become  quite  even,  and  incapable  of  receiving  any 
farther  impression.  Then  run  lime,  immediately 
after  it  has  been  slacked,  through  a fine  sieve,  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  because  exposure  to  the 
air  weakens  the  lime.  Mix  two  parts  of  coarse  sand, 
or  washed  gravel,  for  there  must  be  no  earth  in  it, 
with  one  part  of  lime  powder,  and  wet  them  with 
bullock’s  blood  ; so  little  moist,  however,  as  merely 
to  prevent  the  lime  from  blowing  away  in  powder ; 
in  short,  the  less  moist  the  better.  Spread  it  on 
the  floor,  and,  without  a moment’s  loss  of  time, 
let  several  men  be  ready,  with  large  beetles,  to 
heat  the  mixture,  which  will  become  more  and 
more  moist  by  the  excessive  heating  requisite. 
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Then  put  on  it  some  of  the  dry  sand  and  lime 
mixed,  and  beat  it  till  like  a stone.  If  required  to 
be  very  fine,  take  for  the  next  layer  finely  sifted 
lime,  with  about  a tenth  part  of  rye  flour,  and  a 
little  ox  blood  ; beat  it  till  it  becomes  a very  stiff 
mortar,  and  then  smooth  it  with  a trowel.  The 
next  day  again  smooth  it  with  a trowel ; and  so 
continue  to  do,  daily,  till  it  be  entirely  dry.  When 
it  is  quite  dry  and  hard,  rub  it  over  with  fresh  ox 
blood,  taking  off  all  which  it  will  not  imbibe.  No 
wet  will  penetrate  this  composition,  which,  how- 
ever, after  some  time,  is  often  painted  with  oil 
colours.  The  whole  floor  appears  as  a single  stone, 
and  nothing  will  affect  it.  The  drier  it  is  used,  the 
better,  provided  that,  with  much  beating,  it  be- 
comes like  a very  stiff  mortar,  and  evidently  forms 
a compact  body.  On  flat  tops  of  houses,  the 
beetle,  or  rammers’  ends  must  be  smaller,  to  pre- 
vent the  rebounding  of  the  boards  and  timber, 
which  would  crack  the  cement ; but,  when  the 
thickness  of  a foot  is  laid  on,  it  will  beat  more 
firmly.  A thin  coating  of  ox  blood,  flour,  and  lime, 
being  beat  in  large,  strong,  wooden  troughs,  or 
mortar,  till  it  can  be  spread  with  a trowel,  may  be 
used  without  beating  it  again  on  the  floor  or  house 
top ; but  it  must  be  very  stiff,  and  used  most  ex- 
peditiously. Even  frost  will  not  affect  it.  With 
this  composition,  artificial  stone  may  be  made, 
rammed  very  hard  into  strong  wooden  frames  of 
the  required  shape ; particularly  to  turn  arches  for 
buildings  of  rammed  earth.  It  is  well  known  that 
earth  which  is  not  too  argillaceous,  with  only  the 
moisture  it  has  when  fresh  dug,  on  being  rammed 
between  frames  of  w'ood,  till  the  rammer  will  no 
longer  impress  it,  makes  eternal  walls  ; but  a mass 
as  hard  as  stone  may  be  made  with  a little  lime 
added  to  sand,  horse  dung,  and  ox  blood.  The 
more  the  lime  is  beaten,  the  moister  it  becomes ; 
and  it  must  contain  so  much  moisture  as  to  become. 
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by  beating,  a solid  mass,  adhering  in  all  its  parts, 
and  not  remain  crumbling,  that  will  properly  set 
as  mortar.  If  there  be  too  little  moisture  at  first, 
it  will  remain  a powder ; if  there  be  too  much,  it 
will  become  a soft  mortar.  Lime  is  of  no  use, 
mixed  with  clay  or  vegetable  earths  ; which,  if 
well  beaten,  are  stronger  without  it. 

133.  To  cure  damp  Walls. 

Boil  two  quarts  of  tar,  with  two  ounces  of 
kitchen-grease,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  in  an  iron 
pot.  Add  some  of  this  tar  to  a mixture  of  slacked 
lime  and  powdered  glass,  which  have  passed  through 
a flour  sieve,  and  been  completely  dried  over  the 
fire  in  an  iron  pot,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts 
of  lime  and  one  of  glass,  till  the  mixture  becomes 
of  the  consistence  of  thin  plaster.  The  cement 
must  be  used  immediately  after  being  mixed,  and 
therefore  it  is  proper  not  to  mix  more  of  it  than 
will  coat  one  square  foot  of  wall,  since  it  quickly 
becomes  too  hard  for  use;  and  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  any  moisture  from  mixing  with  the 
cement.  For  a wall  merely  damp,  a coating  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick  is  sufficient;  but  if  the  wall 
is  wet,  there  must  be  a second  coat.  Plaster  made 
of  lime,  hair,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  may  afterwards 
be  laid  on  as  a cement.  The  cement  above  de- 
scribed will  unite  the  parts  of  Portland  stone  or 
marble,  so  as  to  make  them  as  durable  as  they 
were  prior  to  the  fracture. 

134.  To  increase  the  Durability  of  Tiles  for  cover- 

ing Buildings. 

The  following  composition  has  been  found  to  be 
of  extraordinary  durability,  as  a glazing  or  varnish 
for  tiles.  No  sort  of  weather,  even  for  a consider- 
able length  of  time,  has  had  any  effect  upon  it.  It 
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prevents  that  absorption  of  water,  by  which  com- 
mon tiles  are  rendered  liable  to  crumble  into  dust, 
hinders  the  shivering  of  tiles,  and  gives  to  red 
bricks  a soft  lustre,  by  which  their  appearance  is 
much  improved. 

Over  a wreak  fire  heat  a bottle  of  linseed  oil, 
with  an  ounce  of  litharge  and  a small  portion  of 
minium,  till  such  time  as  a feather,  used  in  stirring 
it,  shall  be  burnt  to  the  degree  of  being  easily 
rubbed  to  powder  between  the  fingers.  Then  take 
off  the  varnish,  let  it  cool,  clarify  it  from  any  im- 
purities which  may  have  fallen  to  the  bottom,  and 
heat  it  again.  Having,  in  the  mean  time,  melted 
from  three  to  four  ounces  of  pitch,  mix  this  with 
the  warm  varnish.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
pitch  hinders  it  from  mingling  thoroughly  with  the 
varnish,  though  it  even  remain  so  long  upon  the 
fire  as  to  be  evaporated  to  considerable  thickness. 
It  is  not  till  the  varnish  be  cooled,  nearly  to  the 
consistency  of  common  syrup,  that  this  effect  takes 
place  in  the  requisite  degree.  If  it  be  too  thick, 
let  hot  varnish  be  added  to  bring  it  to  the  proper 
consistency ; if  it  be  too  thin,  add  melted  pitch. 
Next,  put  in  as  much  brick-dust  as  the  mixture 
can  receive,  without  being  made  too  thick  for  con- 
venient use.  The  finer  the  brick-dust,  and  the 
easier  it  is  to  be  moved  with  the  point  of  a pencil, 
so  much  the  fitter  will  it  be  to  fill  up  the  chinks 
and  unevenness  of  the  bricks,  and,  as  it  were,  to 
incorporate  itself  with  their  substance.  Prepare 
the  hrick-dust  in  the  following  manner : — Take  a 
certain  number  of  pieces  of  good  brick,  beat  them 
into  dust,  and  sift  the  dust  in  a hair  sieve.  Then, 
to  improve  its  fineness,  rub  it  on  a stone  with  water, 
dry  it,  and  mix  it  with  the  varnish  in  the  necessary- 
proportion.  If  the  brick-dust  be  naturally  of  too 
dark  a colour,  a portion  of  some  that  is  brighter 
may  be  added,  to  make  the  colour  clear. 
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It  is  to  be  laid  on  the  tiles  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  oil  colours  in  general  are  put  upon  the 
substances  on  which  they  are  applied.  The  com- 
position must  be  heated  from  time  to  time  when  it 
is  to  be  used. 


135.  Economical  Method  of  employing  Tiles  for  the 
Roofs  of  Houses. 

A French  architect  (M.  Castala)  has  invented  a 
new  method  of  employing  tiles  for  the  roofs  of 
houses,  so  as  to  save  one  half  of  the  quantity 
usually  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  tiles  are 
made  of  a square  instead  of  an  oblong  form  ; and 
the  hook  that  fastens  them,  is  at  one  of  the  angles, 
so  that,  when  fastened  to  the  laths,  they  hang 
down  diagonally,  and  every  tile  is  covered  one 
fifth  part  on  two  sides  by  the  superior  row. 


136.  To  improve  Chimney  Fire  Places,  and  increase 
the  Heat,  by  a proper  Attention  to  the  Setting  of 
Stoves,  Grates,  fyc. 

The  best  materials  for  setting  stoves  or  grates, 
are  fire-stone  and  common  bricks  and  mortar. 
Both  materials  are  fortunately  very  cheap.  When 
bricks  are  used,  they  should  be  covered  with  a thin 
coating  of  plaster,  which,  when  it  is  dry,  should  be 
white  washed.  The  fire-stone  should  likewise  be 
white  washed  when  that  is  used ; and  every  part 
of  the  fire-place,  which  is  not  exposed  to  being 
soiled  and  made  black  by  the  smoke,  should  be 
kept  as  white  and  clear  as  possible.  As  white  re- 
flects more  heat,  as  well  as  more  light,  than  any 
other  colour,  it  ought  always  to  be  preferred  for 
the  inside  of  a chimney  fire-place;  and  black,  which. 
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reflects  neither  light  nor  heat,  should  be  most 
avoided. 


137.  To  cure  Smoky  Chimnies. 

Put  on  the  top  of  the  chimney  a box,  in  each  of 
whose  sides  is  a door  hanging  on  hinges,  and  kept 
open  by  a thin  iron  rod  running  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  fastened  by  a ring  in  each  end  to  a 
staple.  When  there  is  no  wind,  these  doors  are  at 
rest,  and  each  forms  an  angle  of  45°,  which  is  de- 
creased on  the  windward  side  in  proportion  to  the 
force  of  the  wind,  and  increased  in  the  same  ratio 
on  the  leeward  side.  If  the  wind  be  very  strong, 
the  door  opposed  to  the  wind  becomes  close,  while 
the  opposite  one  is  opened  as  wide  as  it  can  be. — 
If  the  wind  strikes  the  corner  of  the  box,  it  shuts 
two  doors,  and  opens  their  opposites.  This  scheme 
has  been  tried  with  success  in  a chimney  which 
always  filled  the  room  with  smoke,  but  which, 
since  adopted,  has  never  smoked  the  room  at  all. 
The  expense  is  trifling,  and  the  apparatus  simple. 


3 33.  A Preparation  to  preserve  Wood  from  catch- 
ing Fire,  and  to  preserve  it  from  Decay. 

A member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Stockholm, 
says,  in  the  memoirs  of  that  academy,  “ Having 
been  within  these  few  years  to  visit  the  alum  mines 
of  Loswers,  in  the  province  of  Calmar,  I took 
notice  of  some  attempts  made  to  burn  the  old  staves 
ot  tubs  and  pails  that  had  been  used  for  the  alum 
works,  for  this  purpose  they  were  thrown  into 
the  furnace,  but  those  pieces  of  wood  which  had 
been  penetrated  by  the  alum  did  not  burn,  though 
they  remained  for  a long  time  in  the  fire,  where 
Hiey  only  became  red;  however,  at  last  they  were 
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consumed  by  the  intenseness  of  the  heat,  but  they 
yielded  no  name.” 

He  concludes,  from  this  experiment,  that  wood 
or  timber,  for  the  purpose  of  building,  may  be 
secured  against  the  action  of  fire,  by  letting  it  re- 
main for  some  time  in  water,  wherein  vitriol,  alum, 
or  any  other  salt  has  been  dissolved,  which  con- 
tains no  inflammable  parts. 

To  this  experiment  it  may  be  added,  that  wood, 
which  has  been  impregnated  with  water,  wherein 
vitriol  has  been  dissolved,  is  very  fit  for  resisting 
putrefaction,  especially  if  afterwards  it  is  brushed 
over  with  tar,  or  some  kind  of  paint;  in  order  to 
this,  the  wood  must  be  rubbed  with  very  warm 
vitriol  water,  and  afterwards  left  to  dry,  before  it  is 
painted  or  tarred.  Wood  prepared  in  this  manner 
will  for  a long  time  resist  the  injuries  of  the  air, 
and  be  preserved  in  cellars  and  other  low'  moist 
places.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  a dissolution 
of  vitriol  is  poured  on  such  parts  of  timber  where 
a sort  of  champignons  are  formed  by  moisture,  and 
rubbed  off,  none  will  ever  grow  there  again. 

By  boiling,  for  some  hours,  the  spokes  of  wheels 
in  vitriol  water,  they  are  not  subject  to  rottenness 
in  the  parts  where  they  enter  the  stocks.  After 
boiling  them  in  this  manner,  they  are  dried  as  per- 
fectly as  possible,  and  then,  in  the  accustomed  w'ay, 
painted  with  oil  colour. 


139.  Cheap  and  excellent  Composition  for  preserv- 
ing Weather  Boarding , Paling , and  all  other 
Worlcs  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  Weather. 

Well  burnt  lime  will  soon  become  slacked  by 
exposure  in  the  open  air,  or  even  if  confined  in  a 
situation  not  remarkably  dry,  so  as  to  crumble  of 
itself  into  powder.  This  is  called  air-slacked  lime, 
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in  contradistinction  to  that  which  is  slacked  in  the 
usual  way,  by  being  mixed  with  water.  For  the 
purpose  of  making  the  present  composition  to  pre- 
serve all  sorts  of  wood-work  exposed  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  weather,  take  three  parts  of  this  air- 
slacked  lime,  two  of  wood  ashes,  and  one  of  fine 
sand ; pass  them  through  a fine  sieve,  and  add  as 
much  linseed  oil  to  the  composition  as  will  bring  it 
to  a proper  consistence  for  working  with  a painter’s 
brush.  As  particular  care  must  be  taken  to  mix 
it  perfectly,  it  should  be  ground  on  a stone  slab 
with  a proper  muller,  in  the  same  manner  as  paint- 
ers grind  their  white  lead,  &c. ; but  where  these 
conveniences  are  not  at  hand,  the  ingredients  may 
be  mixed  in  a large  pan,  and  well  beat  up  with  a 
wooden  spatula.  Two  coats  of  this  composition 
being  necessary,  the  first  may  be  rather  thin ; but 
the  second  should  be  as  thick  as  it  can  conveniently 
be  worked.  This  most  excellent  composition  for 
preserving  wood,  when  exposed  to  the  injuries  of 
the  weather,  is  highly  preferable  to  the  customary 
method  of  laying  on  tar  and  ochre. 


140.  To  prevent  the  disagreeable  Smell  arising  from 
House  Drains. 

As  the  diffusion  of  this  noxious  matter,  within  our 
dwellings,  tends  to  produce  disease  and  mortality, 
it  cannot  be  too  generally  known  that  a cheap  and 
simple  apparatus  has  been  contrived  for  carrying 
oft’  the  waste  water,  &c.  of  sinks,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  prevents  the  possibility  of  any  air  ever 
returning  back  into  the  house  from  thence,  or  from 
any  drain  which  may  be  connected  w-ith  it.  It  is 
known  by  the  name  of  a stink  trap,  and  is  made 
in  brick  by  every  bricklayer  in  London. 
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141.  Improved  Ventilators  for  Rooms. 

Different  methods  are  adopted  for  ventilating,  or 
changing  the  air  of  rooms. — Thus, 

Mr.  Tidd  admitted  fresh  air  into  a room  by 
taking  out  the  middle  upper  sash  pane  of  glass,  and 
fixing  in  its  place  a frame  box,  with  a round  hole 
in  its  middle,  about  six  or  seven  inches  diameter, 
in  which  hole  are  fixed,  behind  each  other,  a set 
of  sails,  of  very  thin,  broad  copper  plates,  which 
spread  over  and  cover  the  circular  hole,  so  as  to 
make  the  air,  which  enters  the  room,  and  turning 
round  these  sails,  to  spread  round  in  thin  sheets 
sideway,  and  so  not  to  incommode  persons  by  blow- 
ing directly  upon  them,  as  it  would  do  if  it  were 
not  hindered  by  the  sails.  This  well-known  con- 
trivance has  generally  been  employed  in  public 
buildings,  but  is  very  disagreeable  in  good  rooms; 
instead  of  it,  therefore,  the  late  Mr.  Whitehurst 
substituted  another,  which  was,  to  open  a small 
square,  or  rectangular  hole,  in  the  party  wall  of 
the  room,  in  the  upper  part,  near  the  cieling,  at  a 
corner  or  part  distant  from  the  fire ; before  it  he 
placed  a thin  piece  of  metal,  or  pasteboard,  &c. 
attached  to  the  wall  in  its  lower  part,  just  before 
the  hole,  but  declining  from  it  upwards,  so  as  to 
give  the  air  that  enters  by  the  hole,  a direction 
upwards,  against  the  cieling,  along  which  it  sweeps, 
and  disperses  itself  through  the  room,  without 
blowing  in  a current  against  any  person.  This 
method  is  very  useful  to  cure  smoky  chimnies,  by 
thus  admitting,  conveniently,  fresh  air.  A picture, 
placed  before  the  hole,  prevents  the  sight  of  it 
from  disfiguring  the  room. 

142.  To  preserve  Churches  from  Dilapidation. 

The  earth,  next  the  walls  of  a church,  lying 
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higher  in  any  part  than  the  floor  of  it,  is  not  only 
very  injurious  to  the  walls,  but  to  the  wainscot 
next  to  the  same  on  the  inside,  by  causing  what  is 
absurdly  called  the  dry  rot,  and,  where  there  is  no 
wainscot,  producing  a green  moss.  The  water 
from  the  eaves,  where  there  is  no  parapet,  should 
be  carried  off  by  a spout,  to  extend  much  farther 
than  the  length  of  the  wall,  to  prevent  the  wind 
from  driving  the  wet  against  it.  Where  there  are 
parapets,  it  should  be  brought  down  close  to  the 
wall,  in  leaden  pipes,  at  the  foot  of  which  should 
be  a stone  somewhat  hollow,  to  prevent  it  pene- 
trating, and  to  throw  it  off  from  the  wall ; a pipe 
should  be  also  continued  from  the  roof  of  the  steeple 
to  that  of  the  church.  These  matters  attended  to, 
will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  the  sacred  fabrics, 
and  save  much  expense  in  the  repairs. 


143.  To  make  Red  Coral  Branches  for  embellish - 
ing  Grottos,  and  the  Method  of  building  a Grotto 
at  a very  little  Expense. 

Dissolve  clear  rosin  in  a brass  pan ; to  one  ounce 
thereof  add  two  drachms  of  the  finest  vermillion ; 
and  when  you  have  stirred  them  well  together, 
and  have  chose  your  twigs  and  branches,  peeled 
and  dried,  take  a pencil  and  paint  these  twigs  all 
over,  whilst  the  composition  is  warm,  and  shape 
them  in  imitation  of  natural  coral  of  black  thorn  ; 
when  done,  hold  it  over  a gentle  coal  fire,  turn  the 
branches  about  with  your  hand,  and  it  will  make 
it  all  over  smooth  and  even,  as  if  polished.  In  the 
same  manner  you  may,  with  white  lead,  prepare 
white  ; and  with  lamp  black,  black  coral. 

A beautiful  grotto  may  be  built  at  a very  little 
expense  with  glass  cinders,  which  may  easily  be 
had,  pebbles  or  pieces  of  large  flint,  and  embellish 
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it  with  such  counterfeit  coral,  amber,  pieces  of 
looking-glass,  oyster,  muscle,  and  snail  shells,  moss, 
pieces  of  chalk,  ore,  &c.  The  cement  to  bind  them 
together  is  as  follows  : take  two  parts  of  white  ro- 
sin, melt  it  clear,  add  to  it  four  parts  of  bees’  wax; 
when  mixed  together,  add  stone-flower  of  the  stone 
you  design  to  cement  two  or  three  parts,  or  so 
much  as  will  give  the  cement  the  colour  of  the 
stone;  to  this  add  one  part  of  flower  of  sulphur;  first 
incorporate  altogether  over  a gentle  fire,  and  after- 
wards knead  it  with  your  hands  in  warm  water, 
with  this  cement  the  stones,  after  they  are  well  di- 
rected, and  have  been  warmed  before  the  fire,  in 
order  to  receive  the  cement  the  better.  ( See  also 
Chap  I.  Sect.  2.  Farm  Buildings). 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CANARY  BIRDS. 


144.  Breeding  and  Management  of  Canary  Birds. 

Canary  birds,  that  are  kept  tame,  will  breed 
three  or  four  times  in  the  year;  they  usually  begin 
in  April  and  breed  in  May  and  June,  though  some- 
times in  July  and  August. 

Towards  the  middle  of  March,  begin  to  match 
your  birds,  putting  one  cock  and  one  hen  in  a 
small  cage : and  when  they  have  been  so  long  to- 
gether, that  they  are  perfectly  reconciled  and  well 
pleased  w ith  each  other,  towards  the  end  of  March 
or  the  beginning  of  April,  put  them  into  the  breed- 
ing cage  for  that  use  ; let  it  be  full  large,  so  that  the 
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irds  may  have  the  more  room  to  fly  and  exercise 
lemselves;  let  there  be  two  boxes  in  the  cage  for 
ie  lien  to  build  in,  because  she  will  sometimes 
atch  a second  brood  before  the  first  are  fit  to  fly, 
•aving  the  care  of  them  to  the  cock  to  feed  and 
ring  them  up,  whilst  she  breeds  in  the  other  box; 
lerefore  if  she  has  not  a spare  box  to  build  in 
ie  will  be  apt  to  make  her  nest  upon  the  birds,  (as 
sometimes  happens)  and  smother  them,  or  build 
i near  that  they  will  spoil  one  another.  Whilst 
aur  birds  are  pairing,  feed  them  with  soft  meat, 
*g,  bread,  maw  seed,  and  a little  scalded  rape 
;ed,  hardly  a third  part  of  egg  ; this  last,  and  the 
•ead,  grated  fine,  and  so  mix  it  together. 

When  they  have  young  ones,  give  the  same  soft 
ctuals  fresh  every  day,  and  let  them  have  fresh 
•eens  likewise,  such  as  cabbage-lettuce,  now  and 
en  ; but  give  them  more  constantly  chick-weed 
Ah  seeds  upon  it:  towards  June,  shepherd’s 
irse  ; in  July  and  August,  plantain  ; and  before 
ey  have  young  ones,  give  them  groundsel,  with 
ed  upon  it. 

i I would  recommend  to  such  persons  who  breed 
ly  a few  birds  for  their  own  diversion,  to  use 
ry  large  cages,  it  being  much  the  best  way  ; but 
ose  who  intend  to  breed  a number  should  pre- 
re  a room  for  that  purpose. 

Let  the  situation  of  it  be  such  that  the  birds  may 
joy  the  benefit  of  the  morning  sun,  v'hich  is 
th  delightful  and  nourishing,  and  let  wire,  in- 
ad  of  glass,  be  at  the  windows,  that  they  may 
ve  the  advantage  of  the  air,  which  will  add  to 
fir  health,  and  make  them  thrive  the  better ; 
ep  the  floor  of  the  room  clean,  sometimes  sifting 
e gravel  or  sand,  and  often  removing  the  dung 
d the  other  foul  .-tuft'.  You  must  take  care  to 
nest  boxes  and  back  cages  in  every  convenient 
rner  and  place  in  the  room,  at  least  twice  the 
X 5 
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number  that  you  have  of  birds,  that  they  may  have 
the  more  variety  to  clioo  e a lodging  to  their  minds, 
for  some  love  to  build  high,  and  some  very  low. 
some  in  a light  place,  and  others  will  choose  a dart 
place  to  build  in. 

There  ought  to  be  two  windows  in  the  room 
one  at  each  end,  and  several  perches,  at  propei 
distances,  for  the  birds  to  settle  upon  as  they  flj 
backwards  and  forwards. 

You  may  set  likewise  a tree  in  some  convenien' 
part  of  the  room;  it  will  divert  the  birds,  and  somt 
of  them  will  like  to  build  in  it.  You  must  observe 
that  their  nest  is  secure  from  falling  through,  ant 
if  in  danger,  to  tie  the  tree  closer,  to  prevent  it 
and  they  will  hatch  there  as  well  as  in  any  othe 
place. 

Remember  not  to  put  too  many  birds  together 
eight  or  ten  pair  are  enough  for  a middling  room; 
When  your  birds  are  first  paired,  as  directed  before’ 
turn  them  into  the  room,  where  they  will  live,  as  i 
were,  a conjugal  life ; and  notwithstanding  ther 
are  several  male  and  female  birds  in  the  same  room 
one  cock  and  one  hen,  as  they  first  couple  toge 
ther,  will  keep  constant  to  each  other,  and  bot 
concur  and  assist  in  sitting  and  feeding  their  young 
for  the  cock  bird  takes  his  turn  in  building  th 
nest,  sitting  upon  the  eggs,  and  feeding  the  young 
as  well  as  the  hen. 

Of  their  nests , and  how  to  order  their  young.— 
You  must  furnish  the  birds  with  stuff  for  makin. 
their  nests,  such  as  fine  hay,  wool,  cotton,  an 
hair  ; let  these  materials  be  thoroughly  dry  ; the 
mix  and  tie  them  up  together  in  a net,  or  sorrr 
sucii  thing,  so  that  the  birds  may  easily  pull  it  oi 
as  they  want  it,  and  let  it  be  hung  in  a propt 
place  in  the  room  for  that  purpose. 

They  build  a pretty  nest,  about  which  they  wi 
sometimes  be  so  industrious,  as  to  begin  aud  finis 
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it  in  one  day,  though  they  are  generally  two  or 
three  days  in  making  their  nest:  the  hen  lays  com- 
monly four  or  five  eggs,  and  sits  fourteen  days. 

When  the  young  are  hatched,  leave  them  to  the 
care  of  the  old  ones  to  nurse  and  bring  up  till  they 
can  fly,  and  feed  themselves,  lhe  hen,  as  I said 
before,  by  reason  of  their  rankness  in  being  kept 
together,  and  provided  with  all  things  necessary  at 
hand,  without  any  trouble  in  seeking  their  food, 
&c.  will  sometimes  build  and  hatch  again  before 
the  first  can  shift  for  themselves,  the  care  of  which 
she  transfers  to  the  cock-bird,  who  will  feed  and 
nurse  them  himself,  supplying  the  part  of  both 
parents,  while  she  brings  on  and  attends  her  new 
progeny:  but  it  is  not  so  with  those  birds  that  live 
at  large  in  the  fields;  they  observe  their  season  for 
breeding,  and  after  they  have  hatched,  company 
with  their  brood  till  their  young  are  grown  up,  and 
able  to  provide  for  themselves. 

When  the  young  canary  birds  can  feed  them- 
selves, take  them  from  the  old  ones,  and  cage 
them;  if  they  are  flying  about  the  room,  to  catch 
them  bring  a spare  cage  with  some  soft  victuals  in 
it,  taking  the  other  meat  that  is  in  the  room  away, 
and  placing  the  cage  there  in  its  stead,  with  the 
door  open,  and  a string  fastened  thereto,  then 
stand  at  a distance,  and  the  old  ones  will  presently, 
for  the  sake  of  the  meat,  intice  the  young  ones 
into  the  cage;  then  pull  the  string,  and  shut  in  as 
many  as  you  can,  and  catch  them. 

Let  their  meat  be  the  yolk  of  an  egg  hard  boiled, 
with  as  much  of  the  best  bread,  and  a little  scalded 
rapeseed ; when  it  is  boiled  soft,  bruise  the  seed 
fine,  and  put  a little  maw  seed  amongst  it,  and  mix 
it  altogether,  and  give  them  a sufficient  quantity 
fresh  every  day;  never  let  it  be  stale  or  sour;  be- 
sides this,  give  them  a little  scalded  rapeseed,  and  a 
little  rape  and  canary  by  itself.  You  may  keep  them 
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to  this  diet  till  they  have  done  moulting,  and  after- 
wards feed  them  as  you  do  the  old  ones,  unless  at 
any  time  they  are  sick,  then  continue  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

C A T T L E. 


SECT.  [.-FOOD  FOR  CATTLE  IN  GENERAL, 

143.  The  Everlasting  Pea,  a valuable  Crop  for 

Cattle. 

The  everlasting  pea,  commonly  grown  in  gar- 
dens, would  make  an  advantageous  crop,  espe- 
cially in  stony  land,  when  the  ground  is  broken  up. 
When  once  sown,  it  will  bear  a crop  for  many 
years,  without  any  annual  trouble,  except  scatter- 
ing some  manure,  and  getting  in  the  crop.  It 
should  be  cut  for  green  food. 

Dr.  Anderson  says,  that  the  pods  strained  or 
bruised  would  yield  a great  supply  of  food  for  cattle. 

146.  Scotch  Kale,  excellent  Pood for  Cattle. 

Scotch  kale  planted  out  in  June,  in  good  land, 
will  grow  very  large  before  winter,  and  would  give 
an  abundant  supply  for  cattle,  where  no  other 
juicy  food  is  to  be  had.  As  it  grows  upwards,  it 
may  be  planted  close,  and  a vast  deal  will  stand 
upon  an  acre. 
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1-iy.  The  Virtues  of  Hay  Tea  for  Cattle. 

When  there  is  a scarcity  of  hay,  the  following 
experiment  will  be  found  a valuable  succedaneum 
to  the  cattle,  and  a great  saving  to  the  farmer. 

Boil  about  a handful  of  hay  in  three  gallons  of 
water  (and  so  in  proportion  for  any  greater  or 
smaller  quantity),  or  if  the  water  is  poured  boiling 
hot  on  the  hay  it  will  answer  nearly  as  well.  Give 
it  to  the  cattle  and  horses  to  drink  when  cold;  or 
if  the  cattle  or  horses  are  any  way  ill,  and  under 
cover,  give  it  them  blood  warm. 

This  drink  is  so  extremely  nutritive  that  it  nou- 
rishes the  cattle  astonishingly,  it  replenishes  the 
udder  of  the  cows  with  a prodigious  quantity  of 
milk,  makes  the  horses  stale  plentifully,  and  keeps 
them  healthy  and  strong;  and  by  this  method  one 
truss  or  hundred  of  hay  will  go  as  far  as  eight  or 
ten  otherwise  would  do.  The  cattle  and  horses 
will  not  seem  to  like  it  at  first,  but  if  they  are  kept 
till  they  are  very  thirsty  they  will  drink  freely  of 
it  ever  afterwards. 

Farmers,  and  others,  in  Sweden,  and  other 
cold  countries,  who  have  cattle  and  horses,  when 
they  are  in  want  of  fodder,  constantly  pursue  this 
method,  and  find  the  good  effects  of  it;  and  there 
i«  no  doubt  but  this  method  would  have  the  same 
good  effect  on  sheep  in  severe  weather,  when  the 
sheep  are  housed,  or  the  land  covered  with  snow, 
especially  if  they  were  given  a small  quantity  of 
salt,  (a  practice  used  in  Spain  to  make  the  wool 
fine  and  soft),  to  strengthen  the  sheep,  and  prevent 
the  rot,  for  the  stronger  the  sheep  are  the  greater 
quantity  of  wool  they  will  produce,  and  which  will 
be  much  finer  and  softer  than  when  the  sheep  are 
lean  and  weak. 

The  hay,  after  being  used  as  before-mentioned, 
and  dried,  may  be  used  as  a litter  for  horses  or  cat- 
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tie  ; it  makes  very  good  manure,  and  saves  straw, 
which  will  be  a considerable  advantage,  especially 
when  there  is  a scarcity  of  that  article. 

N.  B.  By  a handful  of  hay,  is  meant  as  much  as 
a person  can  grasp  in  his  hand  from  a parcel  of 
loose  hay.  And  it  is  presumed  and  wished,  as  the 
above  method  is  so  easy  and  safe,  that  no  person, 
who  lias  cattle,  cows,  horses,  or  sheep,  will  neglect 
to  try  it. 

This  method  was  followed  with  a cow,  which 
was  kept  in  a large  city,  for  the  sake  of  the  chil- 
dren, where  no  green  food  could  easily  be  got  in 
winter,  except  the  refuse  of  the  vegetables  used  in 
the  family.  Boiling  water  was  poured  into  a tub 
half  filled  with  hay,  and  the  tub  was  covered  till 
cold.  But  the  cow  eat  the  hay  as  well  as  the  tea, 
seemed  to  be  fond  of  both,  and  it  was  thought  the 
milk  was  more  plentiful.  It  was,  in  fact,  a suc- 
cedaneum  for  green  food. 

148.  A profitable  Way  of  fattening  Pigs. 

Put  four  pigs  in  a sty,  for  they  feed  best  in  com- 
pany,  but  if  there  are  too  many  they  are  apt  to 
quarrel;  feed  them  moderately  the  first  week,  and 
thrice  during  the  second  week  mix  with  their  bar- 
ley meal  as  much  antimony  as  will  lie  on  a shilling ; 
and  the  third  week  twice  give  them  the  same  quan- 
tity. I need  scarcely  observe  it  is  in  powder. 

This  purifies  the  blood,  gives  them  an  appetite, 
and  makes  them  thrive  apace. 
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SECT.  II.— BEST  METHODS  OF  FEEDING 
AND  MANAGING  COWS. 

14Q.  On  the  great  Increase  of  Milk  from  feeding 
Milch  Coxvs  with  Saifoin. 

The  quantity  of  milk  produced  by  cows  fed  by 
sainfoin  is  nearly  double  to  that  of  any  other  food. 
The  milk  is  also  much  richer,  and  will  yield  a 
larger  quantity  of  cream.  The  butter  will  also  be 
better  coloured  and  flavoured  than  any  other. 

150.  Parsnips  productive  if  Milk  in  Cows. 

Parsnips  cause  cows  to  produce  abundance  of 
milk,  and  they  eat  them  as  free  as  they  do  oil-cake. 
Land,  jl.  an  acre  in  Guernsey,  is  sown  with  pars- 
nips to  feed  cattle,  and  the  milk  is  like  cream.- — 
Sheep,  when  lambing,  fed  with  them,  produce 
much  milk.  They  are  improper  food  for  horses, 
subjecting  them  to  blindness. 

151.  Most  proper  Food  for  Milch  Cows . 

Milch  cows  are  infinitely  more  profitable  kept 
in  the  house  than  out  of  doors,  but  they  must  be 
trained  to  it,  otherwise  they  do  not  thrive. 

The  best  food  for  them  are  clover,  lucerne,  po- 
tatoes, yams,  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages,  peas,  and 
beans. 

Such  cows  as  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  kept  in  the  house,  and  properly  fed, 
ought  to  yield  nine  gallons  per  day,  for  the  first 
four  months  after  calving. 

152.  Additional  Quantity  of  Milk  to  he  gained  by 

keeping  Milch  Coxvs  in  the  House. 

In  the  management  of  cows  a warm  stable  is 
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highly  necessary ; and  carrying  them  like  horses, 
not  only  affords  them  pleasure  but  makes  them 
give  their  milk  more  freely.  They  ought  always 
to  be  kept  clean,  laid  dry,  and  have  plenty  of  good 
sweet  water  to  drink.  Cows  treated  in  this  man- 
ner have  given  two  gallons  of  milk  at  a time,  when 
within  ten  days  of  calving. 

153.  To  prevent  Cows  from  contracting  bad  Habits 
while  Milking. 

Cows  should  always  be  treated  with  great  gentle- 
ness, and  soothed  by  mild  usage,  especially  when 
young  and  ticklish,  or  when  the  paps  are  tender,  in 
which  case  the  udder  ought  to  be  fomented  with 
warm  water,  before  milking,  and  touched  with  the 
greatest  gentleness,  otherwise  the  cow  will  be  in 
danger  of  contracting  bad  habits,  becoming  stub- 
born and  unruly,  and  retaining  her  milk  ever  after. 
A cow  never  lets  down  her  milk  pleasantly  to  the 
person  she  dreads  or  dislikes.  The  udder  and  paps 
should  always  be  washed  with  clean  water  before 
milking ; but  care  should  be  taken  that  none  of 
that  water  be  admitted  into  the  milking  pail. 


SECT.  III.— MANAGEMENT  OF  CALVES. 

154.  Successful  Experiment  of  rearing  Calves 
without  Milk.  From  Transactions  of  the  Bath 
Society,  vol.  5. 

Sir,  Tytherton,  Dec.  3,  178g. 

The  following  is  as  near  a calculation  of  the 
expences  of  rearing  my  calves  without  milk,  as  I 
can  at  present  assert.  In  the  year  1737,  I weaned 
seventeen  calves ; in  1788,  twenty-three;  and  in 
I789,  fifteen.  I bought,  in  1787,  three  sacks  of 
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Jinseed ; I put  one  quart  of  the  seed  to  six  quarts 
of  water,  Which,  by  boiling  ten  minutes,  became  a 
good  jelly;  this  jelly  is  mixed  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  the  tea  of  the  best  hay,  steeped  in  boiling 
water. 

Having  my  calves  to  drop  at  different  times,  I 
did  not  make  an  exact  calculation  of  the  expense 
of  this  hay  tea,  but  out  of  my  three  sacks  of  seed 
I had  better  than  two  bushels  left  at  last.  I gave 
them  the  jelly  and  hay  tea  three  times  a day  ; to 
the  boy,  who  looked  after  them,  6d.  per  day : the 
price  of  the  linseed  was  4s.  6d.  per  bushel;  the 
whole  three  years’  seed  ll.  5s. 

My  calves  are  kept  in  a good  growing  state,  and 
are  much  better  at  this  time  than  my  neighbours, 
that  are  reared  by  milk  ; they  do  not  fall  off  so 
much  when  they  come  to  grass. 

I am,  &c. 

Thomas  Crook. 

1 55.  To  make  Hay  Tea  for  Calves. 

Take  about  one  pound  of  red  clover  hay,  well 
got  in,  and  six  quarts  of  clear  spring  water ; boil 
them  together  till  the  water  is  reduced  to  four 
quarts  ; then  take  out  the  hay,  and  mix  a pound  of 
barley,  oat,  or  bean  meal,  amongst  a little  water; 
put  it  into  the  pot  or  cauldron,  while  it  is  boiling, 
and  keep  it  constantly  stirring  until  it  is  thickened. 
Let  it  cool,  then  give  it  to  the  calf,  adding  as  much 
whey  as  will  make  a sufficient  meal.  This  is  a 
cheap  way  of  rearing  calves,  and  the  valuable  arti- 
cle of  milk  may  be  saved  for  other  purposes. 

156.  Excellent  Method  of  rearing  Calves , and  of 

preserving  the  Cream,  and  a great  Part  of  the 

Milk  during  that  Time. 

Put  some  water  on  the  fire,  nearly  the  quantity 
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that  the  calf  can  drink.  When  it  boils,  throw  into 
it  one  or  two  handfuls  of  oatmeal,  and  suffer  the 
whole  to  boil  for  a minute.  Then  leave  it  to  cool 
until  new  milk  warm.  Then  mix  with  it  one  or 
two  quarts  of  milk,  that  has  stood  twelve  hours, 
and  has  been  skimmed ; stir  the  whole,  and  give 
it  the  calf  to  drink.  At  first  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  calf  drink  by  presenting  the  fingers  to  it,  but  it 
soon  learns  to  do  without  this  help,  and  will  grow 
incomparably  faster  than  by  the  old  method.  This 
new  method  is  not  only  a theoretical  truth,  but  its 
success  is  confirmed  by  experience. 

The  economical  advantages  resulting  from  it 
are  as  follows:  According  to  the  old  method,  a 
calf  intended  for  slaughter  is  made  to  suck  for  three 
weeks,  and  those  intended  for  agriculture  from  six 
to  eight  weeks.  Supposing  the  cow  gives  only  a 
moderate  quantity  of'  milk,  the  value  of  it  will 
amount,  in  three  weeks,  to  nearly  the  value  of  the 
calf.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  rear  a calf  according 
to  this  method,  we  consume  during  the  three  weeks 
only  three  quarts  of  oatmeal,  at  most,  and  the 
skimmed  milk. 

Calves  that  have  been  brought  up  by  this  method 
have  been  always  healthy  and  strong,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  disease.  They  are  not  sutiered  to  suck  at 
all,  but  to  have  the  pure  milk  of  the  mother  to 
drink  for  the  first  four  days,  because  it  has  been 
observed,  that  the  separation,  after  four  days,  is 
more  painful  to  the  mother  than  when  the  calf  is 
taken  from  her  soon  after  its  birth. 

157-  To  'prevent  Sickness  in  Calves  abov.t  Michael- 

mas. 

Take  newly-churned  fresh  butter,  without  salt, 
and  form  of  it  a cup  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg;  into 
this  cup  put  three  or  four  cloves  of  garlic  bruised, 
and  fill  it  up  with  tar;  do  so  for  each  calf:  put 
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this  cup,  &c.  down  each  calf’s  throat : immedi- 
ately afterwards  put  into  the  call ’s  nostrils  half  a 
table  spoonful  of  spirit  of  turpentine  ; then  tar  the 
calf’s  snout  well,  and  keep  them  within  doors  for 
an  hour.  The  calves  ought  to  be  housed  the  night 
before  this  medicine  is  given. 


SECT.  IV.— HORSES. 

158.  Utility  of  Carrots  as  Food  for  Horses  and 

other  stall  Beasts. 

Carrots  are  excellent  foodfor  horses,  either  given 
alone,  or  along  with  hay,  likewise  for  fattening 
stall  beasts.  They  make  them  eat  straw,  and  very 
indifferent  hajr,  greedily.  If  the  same  be  given  to 
cows,  the  milk  will  have  a much  less  offensive  taste 
and  smell  than  when  they  are  fed  on  turnips. 

Remark. — It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  car- 
rots, though  a very  excellent,  are  a very  expensive 
food.  They  would  not  enable  a farmer  to  pay  his 
rent. 

159.  Beneft  of  Furze  or  Gorse  as  a Winter  Food 

for  Horses. 

Having  a horse  which  had  been  overworked  to 
the  appearance  of  a surfeit,  I treated  him  in  the 
usual  manner  for  that  disorder;  and  knowing  how 
necessary  it  would  be  to  his  speedy  recovery  to 
give  him  green  food  after  his  physic,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  furze  might  answer  the  purpose  immedi- 
ately, as  there  could  be  none  of  the  common  herb- 
age procured  before  the  end  of  April  at  soonest.  I 
therefore  had  a quantity  of  the  tops,  and  the  ten- 
derest  parts  of  that  plant,  cut  daily  to  preserve  it 
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fresh,  which  I hashed  upon  a block,  with  a very 
long  and  heavy  chopping-knife,  as  small  as  possible, 
and  then  beat  it  again  over  the  same  block  with  a 
carpenter’s  mallet,  (which  blunted  in  a great  mea- 
sure the  sharp  prickles),  and  gave  half  a peck  a day 
of  it  to  the  horse,  (in  the  stable),  which  eat  it  most 
greedily,  and  received  so  much  benefit  from  it  that 
he  is  totally  recovered,  and  carries  a very  fine  coat. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  led  me  to  consi- 
der the  great  utility  this  plant  may  be  of  to  poor 
people  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  com- 
mons overgrown  with  it,  as  food  for  cows  in  win- 
ter, when  fodder  is  dear;  and,  in  reality,  none  so 
proper  for  milch  cattle  as  this  green  food,  which 
must  naturally  increase  the  milk,  and  from  the  fra- 
grant smell  it  sends  forth  while  cutting,  it  may 
reasonably  be  conjectured  it  will  give  no  ill  taste 
to  it  as  many  vegetables  do. 

Remark. — In  any  situation,  however,  where 
furze  could  be  extensively  used  as  a food  for  cattle, 
chopping  and  beating  would  be  found  to  be  too  ex- 
pensive a process,  though  it  has  often  been  tried 
on  a small  scale,  and  the  food  is  known  to  be  excel- 
lent. Every  leaf  of  the  common  furze  of  this  coun- 
try is  pointed  by  a prickle ; and  the  only  cheap 
way  of  making  the  plant  useful,  is  to  bruise  it  to 
a pulp,  between  rollers  in  a mill.  Such  rollers, 
added  to  a thrashing  machine,  might,  in  some 
situations,  be  very  useful. 


SECT.  V.— SHEEP. 

] GO.  To  mark  Sheep  without  Injury  to  the  Wool. 

To  thirty  spoonfuls  of  linseed  oil  add  two  ounces 
of  litharge,  and  one  ounce  of  lamp  black  ; unite 
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tlife'm  together  by  boiling,  and  mark  the  sheep 
therewith. 

101.  To  improve  the  Wool  of  Sheep  by  Smearing. 

Immediately  after  the  sheep  are  shorn,  soak  the 
roots  of  the  wool  that  remain  all  over  with  oil  or 
butter  and  brimstone,  and  three  or  four  days  after- 
wards wash  them  with  salt  and  water;  the  wool  of 
next  season  will  not  only  be  much  finer,  but  the 
quantity  will  be  in  greater  abundance.  It  may  be 
depended  upon,  that  the  sheep  will  not  be  troubled 
with  the  scab  or  vermin  that  year.  Salt  water  is 
a safe  and  effectual  remedy  against  maggots. 


SECT.  VI.— DISEASES  OF  CATTLE  AND 
SHEEP. 

162.  To  preserve  Cattle  from  Disease  in  the 

Winter. 

When  cattle  are  kept  out  in  the  winter,  it  is  re- 
commended as  an  useful  practice  to  rub  some  tar  at 
the  root  of  the  horn,  which  prevents  the  wet  from 
getting  between  the  root  and  the  skin,  and,  it  is 
said,  contributes  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  to  keep  it  free  from  various  diseases  to 
which  it  may  otherwise  be  liable. 

163.  Easy  Method  of  preventing  the  Rot  in  Sheep . 

It  is  a custom  with  the  farmers,  in  some  districts, 
to  pasture  their  sheep  on  ground  abounding  with 
broom  for  several  days,  when  the  broom  is  in  blos- 
som. “ This,”  says  Sir  John  Sinclair,  on  the  au- 
thority of  an  intelligent  correspondent,  “ will  pre- 
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vent  the  sheep  so  pastured  from  being  infected  with 
the  rot  for  that  season.” 

164.  Parsley  recommended  to  Farmers  to  be  .sown 
with  Rape-Seed,  as  a Preservative  against  the 
Resp  in  Sheep. 

A correspondent  of  the  Chester  Chronicle  recom- 
mends to  all  farmers,  who  sow  rape-seed,  to  sow 
with  it  a small  portion  of  parsley  at  the  same  time ; 
this  he  pronounces  an  infallible  preservative  against 
the  malady  well  known  by  the  name  of  resp,  in 
sheep ; he  also  advises  to  sow  parsley  on  turnip 
land  at  the  time  of  hoeing  turnips.  The  above 
correspondent  asserts,  that  he  has  pursued  this  plan 
upwards  of  25  years,  and  during  that  time  he  has 
never  lost  one  sheep,  either  in  rape  or  turnip  land. 

Remark. — In  some  counties,  parsley  is  sown 
with  clover,  on  the  supposition  that  it  prevents 
cattle  from  being  bursten,  or  hoven. 

165.  Cure  of  the  Rot  in  Sheep. 

Take  a quantity  of  rue  leaves,  bruise  them  well, 
express  the  juice,  and  add  an  equal  weight  of  salt: 
when  any  of  the  sheep  are  in  great  danger  of  being 
rotten,  give  them  a table-spoonful  of  this  once  a 
week ; and  if  they  are  not  so  bad,  once  in  ten  or 
twelve  days.  This  wall  be  found  an  excellent  pre- 
servative, and,  in  fact,  should  always  be  given  to 
sheep  newly  brought-in,  as  it  may  preserve  them 
in  health,  and  can  do  them  no  harm,  let  them  ba 
ever  so  well. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

C E M E N T S. 


166.  Admirable  Cement,  or  Mortar , as  made  on 
the  Colswold  Hills. 

On  the  Cotswold  Hills,  in  Glocestershire,  where 
lime  is  dear,  and  sand  not  to  be  had,  an  excellent 
mortar  is  prepared  at  a moderate  price.  Invention 
is  seldom  more  successful,  than  when  it  is  prompted 
by  necessity.  The  scrapings  of  the  public  roads 
over  these  hills,  being  levigated  limestone  more 
or  less  impregnated  with  the  dung  and  urine  of  the 
animals  travelling  on  them,  are  found  to  be  a most 
admirable  basis  for  cement.  The  scrapings  alone 
are  frequently  used  for  ordinary  walls ; and  the 
general  proportion,  for  even  the  best  buildings,  is 
not  more  than  one  part  lime  to  three  of  scrapings. 
This  mortar,  of  less  than  ten  years  standing,  has 
been  observed  to  possess  a stone-like  tenacity, 
much  firmer  than  the  common  stone  of  the  coun- 
try; and,  consequently,  much  harder  than  the 
stones  from  which  either  tlie  basis  or  the  lime  was 
made.  The  method  of  preparing  this  cement  is 
simply  by  collecting  the  road  scrapings,  slacking 
the  lime,  and  mixing  them  very  thoroughly  toge- 
gether ; carefully  picking  out,  as  the  mass  is  work- 
ed over,  the  stones  or  other  foulnesses  which  may 
have  been  collected  For  stone  work,  this  is  quite 
sufficient;  for  brick  work,  it  might  be  necessary 
to  pass  the  materials  through  a screen  or  sieve, 
previously  to  their  being  united,  and  made  up  into 
mortar.  Similar  scrapings  may  be  collected, 
wherever  limestone  is  used  as  a material  in  making 
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or  repairing  roads ; this  admirable  mortar  can, 
therefore,  readily  be  prepared,  in  all  such  places, 
with  very  little  trouble  or  expense. 

167.  Useful  Property  of  common  Glue. 

Common  glue,  dissolved  with  linseed  oil,  will 
resist  the  weather.  The  glue  should  be  melted 
with  a very  little  water,  before  the  oil  is  added. 

108.  To  make  Size  from  Potatoes. 

One  of  the  beneficial  uses  of  potatoes,  not  per- 
haps generally  known,  is,  that  the  starch  of  them, 
quite  fresh,  and  washed  only  once,  may  be  em- 
ployed to  make  size,  which,  mixed  with  chalk,  and 
diluted  in  a little  water,  forms  a very  beautiful  and 
good  white  for  ceilings.  This  size  has  no  smell, 
while  animal  size,  which  putrifies  so  readity, 
always  exhales  a very  disagreeable  odour.  That  of 
potatoes,  as  it  is  very  little  subject  to  putrefaction, 
appears,  from  experience,  to  be  more  durable  in 
tenacity  and  whiteness ; and,  for  white- washing, 
should  be  preferred  to  animal  size,  the  decom- 
position of  which  is  always  accompanied  with  un- 
healthy exhalations. 

169.  To  make  Patent  Paste. 

Boil  a quantity  of  mealy  potatoes,  and  mash 
them  without  peeling;  then  take  as  many,  and  one 
third  more,  of  raw  potatoes,  and  obtain  the  starch 
or  flower  from  them,  by  grating  them  into  a vessel 
of  water,  and  reserving  only  the  finer  particles. 
The  mashed  potatoes  are  to  be  diluted,  beat  up, 
and  passed  through  a sieve.  They  are  then  to  be 
put  into  a boiler,  and,  when  nearly  boiling,  the 
starch  produced  from  the  grated  potatoes  is  to  be 
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added,  and  the  whole  boiled  together  about  twenty 
minutes,  during  which  time  it  must  be  kept  care- 
fully stirred:  it  is  then  good  paste,  and  is  to  be  put 
into  a wide  vessel  to  cool. 

170.  A most  excellent  Glue. 

Beat  an  ounce  of  isinglass  to  shreds ; dissolve  it 
gradually  in  a pint  of  brandy,  by  means  of  gentle 
heat,  and  then  strain  the  solution  through  a piece 
of  fine  muslin.  The  glue  thus  obtained  should 
be  kept  in  glass  closely  stopped.  When  required 
for  use,  it  should  be  dissolved  with  moderate  heat, 
when  it  will  appear  thin,  transparent,  and  almost 
limpid.  When  applied  in  the  manner  of  common 
glue,  its  effect  is  so  powerful  as  to  join  together 
the  parts  of  wood  stronger  than  the  wood  itself  is 
united.  This  glue  dries  into  a very  strong,  tough, 
and  transparent  substance,  not  easily  damaged  by 
any  thing  but  aqueous  moisture,  which  renders  it 
unfit  for  any  use  where  it  would  be  much  exposed 
to  wet  or  damp  air. 

171.  Parchment  Glue. 

Take  one  pound  of  parchment,  and  boil  it  in  six 
quarts  of  water,  till  the  quantity  be  reduced  to  one, 
then  strain  off  the  dregs,  and  boil  it  again  till  it  be 
of  the  consistence  of  glue. 

The  same  may  be  done  with  glovers’  cuttings  of 
leather,  which  make  a colourless  glue,  if  not  burnt- 
in  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 

172.  To  make  Lip  Glue,  for  joining  Paper , Silk, 

or  thin  Leather,  Sfc. 

Take  of  isinglass  and  parchment  glues,  of  each 
one  ounce ; sugarcandy  and  gum-tragacanth,  each 
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two  drachms;  add  to  them  an  ounce  of  water,  and 
boil  the  whole  together  till  the  mixture,  when  cold, 
is  of  the  consistence  of  glue  ; then  form  the  same 
into  small  rolls,  or  any  other  figure  that  may  be 
most  convenient,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

This  glue  may  be  wet  with  the  tongue,  and  rub- 
bed on  the  edges  of  the  paper,  silk,  or  leather,  that 
are  to  be  joined ; and  on  being  laid  together,  and 
suffered  to  dry,  they  will  be  united  as  firmly  as  any 
other  part  of  the  substance. 

173.  Preparation  of  common  Cement  for  joining 

Alabaster,  Marble,  Porphyry,  or  other  Stones. 

Take  of  bees’-wax  two  pounds,  and  of  rosin  one 
pound,  melt  them,  and  add  one  pound  and  a half 
of  the  same  kind  of  matter,  powdered,  as  the  body 
to  be  cemented  is  composed  of,  strewing  it  into  the 
melted  mixture,  and  stirring  them  well  together, 
and  afterwards  kneading  the  mass  in  water,  that 
the  powder  may  be  thox-oughly  incorporated  with 
wax  and  rosin.  The  proportion  of  the  powdered 
matter  may  be  varied,  where  required,  in  order  to 
bring  the  cement  nearer  to  the  colour  of  the  body 
on  which  it  is  employed. 

This  cement  must  be  heated  when  applied  ; as 
must  also  the  parts  of  the  subject  to  be  cemented 
together;  and  care  must  be  taken  likewise,  that 
they  be  thoroughly  dry. 

Y\  hen  this  composition  is  properly  managed,  it 
forms  an  extremely  strong  cement,  which  will  even 
suspend  a projecting  body  of  considerable  weight, 
after  it  is  thoroughly  dry  and  set,  and  is  therefore 
of  great  use  to  all  carvers  in  stone,  or  others  who 
may  have  occasion  to  join  together  the  parts  of 
bodies  of  this  nature. 

Melted  sulphur,  applied  to  fragments  of  stones 
previously  heated  (by  placing  them  before  a fire) 
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to  at  least  the  melting  point  of  sulphur,  and  then 
joined  with  the  sulphur  between,  makes  a pretty 
firm  and  durable  joining. 

Chips  out  of  corners,  and  similar  little  dcfi- 
ciences  in  the  stone,  may  also  be  filled  up  with 
melted  sulphur,  in  which  some  of  the  powder  of 
the  stone  has  been  mixed  : but  the  stone  should 
be  previously  heated. 

1 74.  Strong  Cement. 

To  prevent  the  escape  of  the  vapours  of  water, 
spirit,  and  liquors  not  corrosive,  the  simple  appli- 
cation of  slips  of  moistened  bladder  will  answer 
very  well  ft>r  glass,  and  paper  with  good  paste  for 
metal.  Bladder,  to  be  very  adhesive,  should  be 
soaked  some  time  in  water  moderately  warm,  till 
it  feels  clammy,  it  then  sticks  very  well;  if  smeared 
with  white  of  eggs  instead  of  water,  it  adheres  still 
closer. 

175.  Fire  Lute. 

For  a fire  lute,  take  porcelain  clay  from  Corn- 
wall, (not  pipe  clay)  let  it  be  pounded  small,  and 
mixed  up  to  the  consistence  of  thick  paint,  with  a 
solution  of  two  ounces  of  borax  in  a pint  of  hot 
water.  For  want  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  clay, 
slacked  quicklime  mixed  up  in  the  same  manner 
may  be  used.  This  may  be  kept  ready  mixed  in 
a covered  vessel. 

176.  Cold  Lute. 

Take  equal  parts,  by  measure,  of  the  above  clay 
and  wheat  flour;  mix  them  to  a proper  consistence 
with  cold  water.  This  is  more  tenacious  than  the 
fire  lute,  but  does  not  keep  so  well. 

f 2 
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177-  Another. 

A very  excellent  lute  for  many  purposes  may  be 
made  by  beating  up  an  egg,  both  the  white  and  the 
yolk,  with  half  its  weight  of  quicklime  in  powder. 
This  lute  is  to  be  put  upon  a piece  of  linen,  and 
applied  as  usual.  It  dries  slowly,  but  becomes 
very  compact,  and  acquires  great  hardness. 

17S.  Cement  for  Iron  Flues. 

Common  salt  and  sifted  wood-ashes,  equal  parts, 
made  into  a paste  with  water,  make  a good  cement 
for  iron  flues,  &c.  better  than  most  other  compo- 
sitions, and  may  be  applied  when  the  flue  is  hot  or 
cold.  Iron-filings  and  vinegar  will  do  as  well,  or 
rather  iron-filings  moistened  with  diluted  muriatic 
acid.  These  are  commonly  used  for  filling  up  the 
spaces  between  cylinders. 

179.  Blood  Cement  for  repairing  Copper  Boilers, 
* 85c.  8$c. 

This  cement  is  often  used  by  coppersmiths,  to 
lay  over  the  rivets  and  edges  of  the  sheets  of  cop- 
per, in  large  boilers,  to  serve  as  an  additional 
security  to  the  joinings,  and  to  secure  cocks,  &c. 
from  leaking;  it  is  made  by  mixing  pounded  quick- 
lime with  ox’s  blood.  It  must  be  applied  fresh 
made,  as  it  soon  gets  so  hard  as  to  be  unfit  for  use. 

If  the  properties  of  this  cement  were  duly  in- 
vestigated, it  would  be  found  useful  for  many  pur- 
poses to  which  it  has  never  been  yet  applied.  It 
is  extremely  cheap,  and  very  durable. 
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ISO.  To  restore  Cast  Iron  Furnaces,  and  Soap 

Pans,  that  through  Accident  or  Mismanagement 

may  he  cracked. 

Take  a small  clod  of  fine  new  lime,  slacked,  and 
finely  sifted,  mix  it  up  with  white  of  eggs,  well 
beaten,  till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  pap  or  soft 
mortar,  then  add  to  it  some  iron  file  dust,  and  with 
this  composition  fill  up  the  inside  of  the  crack, 
(which  will  be  sufficient)  raising  a little  seam  or 
bead  upon  it,  and  it  will  soon  become  hard  and 
fit  for  use. 

This  experiment  completely  cured  a gentleman’s 
furnace  which  had  a crack  fourteen  inches  long, 
and  he  has  boiled  in  it  three  or  four  days  every' 
week  since,  without  the  least  inconvenience  or 
prospect  of  its  being  again  disunited. 

181.  Composition  for  a Cement  to  resist  the  Action 

of  Fire  and  Water. 

Take  half  a pint  of  milk,  and  mix  with  it  an 
equal  quantity  of  vinegar,  so  as  to  coagulate  the 
milk.  Separate  the  curds  from  the  whey,  and  mix 
the  latter  with  the  whites  of  four  or  five  eggs, 
after  beating  them  well  up.  The  mixture  of  these 
two  substances  being  complete,  add  sifted  quick- 
lime, and  make  the  whole  into  a thick  paste  of  the 
consistency  of  putty.  If  this  mastic  is  carefully 
applied  to  broken  bodies,  or  to  fissures  of  any  kind, 
and  dried  properly,  it  resists  water  and  fire. 

182.  A Cement  to  resist  Moisture. 

May  he  formed  by  melting  by  heat,  without 
water,  common  glue,  with  half  its  weight  of  rosin; 
to  which  must  be  added,  some  red  ochre,  to  give 
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it  body ; it  is  particularly  useful  for  cementing; 
hones  to  their  frames. 

183.  To  make  Japanese  Cement , or  Rice  Glue. 

This  elegant  cement  is  made  by  mixing  rice 
flour  intimately  with  cold  water,  and  then  gently 
boiling  it.  It  is  beautifully  white,  and  dries  almost 
transparent.  Papers  pasted  together  by  means  of 
this  cement  will  sooner  separate  in  their  own  sub- 
stance than  at  the  joining,  which  makes  it  ex- 
tremely useful  in  the  preparation  of  curious  paper 
articles,  as  tea-trays,  ladies’  dressing-boxes,  and 
other  articles  which  require  layers  of  paper  to  be 
cemented  together.  It  is,  in  every  respect,  prefer- 
able to  common  paste  made  with  wheat  flour,  for 
almost  every  purpose  to  which  that  article  is  usually 
applied.  It  answers  well,  in  particular,  for  past- 
ing into  books  the  copies  of  writings  taken  off  by 
copying-machines  on  unsized  silver  paper. 

With  this  composition,  made  with  a compara- 
tively small  quantity  of  water,  that  it  may  have  the 
consistence  similar  to  plastic  clay,  models,  busts, 
statues,  basso-relievos,  and  the  like,  may  be  formed. 
When  dry,  the  articles  made  of  it  are  susceptible 
of  a high  polish  ; they  are  also  very  durable. 

The  Japanese  make  quadrille  fish  of  this  sub- 
stance, which  so  nearly  resembles  those  made  of 
mother  of  pearl,  that  the  officers  of  our  East  India- 
men  are  often  imposed  upon. 

1 84.  Turkey  Cement  for  joining  Metals,  Glass,  fyc. 

The  jewellers  in  Turkey,  who  are  mostly  Arme- 
nians, have  a curious  method  of  ornamenting  watch 
cases,  and  similar  things,  with  diamonds  and  other 
stones,  by  simply  glueing  them  on.  The  stone  is 
set  in  silver  or  gold,  and  the  lowrer  part  of  the  me- 
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tal  made  flat,  or  to  correspond  with  the  part  to 
which  it  is  to  be  fixed  ; it  is  then  warmed  gently, 
and  the  glue  applied,  which  is  so  very  strong  that 
the  parts  never  separate.  This  glue  which  may  be 
applied  to  many  purposes,  as  it  will  strongly  join 
bits  of  glass  or  polished  steel,  is  thus  made: 

Dissolve  five  or  six  bits  of  mastic,  as  large  as 
peas,  in  as  much  spirits  of  wine  as  will  suffice  to 
render  it  liquid;  in  another  vessel  dissolve  as  much 
isinglass  (which  has  been  previously  soaked  in  water 
till  it  is  swollen  and  soft)  in  French  brandy  or 
in  rum,  as  will  make  two  ounces,  by  measure,  of 
strong  glue,  and  add  two  small  bits  of  gum-galba- 
num,  or  ammoniacum,  which  must  be  rubbed  or 
ground  till  they  are  dissolved;  then  mix  the  whole 
with  a sufficient  heat.  Keep  it  in  a phial,  stopped; 
and  when  it  is  used  set  it  in  hot  water. 

185.  Excellent  Cement  for  broken  China 

May  be  made  from  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
glue,  white  of  egg,  and  white  lead. 

186.  Cement  to  mend  broken  China  or  Glass. 

Garlic  stampt  in  a stone  mortar ; the  juice 
whereof,  when  applied  to  the  pieces  to  be  joined 
together,  is  the  finest  and  strongest  cement  for  that 
purpose,  and  will  leave  little  or  no  mark  if  done 
with  care. 

187.  To  prepare  a Cement for  joining  broken  Glass, 

China,  Earthenware,  fyc. 

Take  two  ounces  of  good  glue,  and  steep  it  for 
a night  in  distilled  vinegar;  boil  them  together  the 
next  day;  and  having  beaten  a clove  of  garlic,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  ox-gall,  into  a soft  pulp,  strain  the 
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juice  through  a linen  cloth,  using  pressure,  and 
add  the  same  to  the  glue  and  the  vinegar.  Then 
take  gum  sandarach  powdered,  and  turpentine,  of 
each  one  drachm,  and  of  sarcocol  and  mastic  pow- 
dered, each  half  a drachm,  and  put  them  into  a 
bottle,  with  an  ounce  of  highly  rectified  spirits  of 
wine.  Stop  the  bottle,  and  let  the  mixture  stand 
for  three  hours  in  a gentle  heat,  frequently  shak- 
ing it.  Mix  this  tincture  also  with  the  glue  while 
hot,  and  stir  them  well  together  with  a stick  or 
tobacco  pipe,  till  part  of  the  moisture  be  evapo- 
rated ; then  take  the  composition  from  the  fire, 
and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  When  this  cement  is  to 
be  applied,  it  must  be  dipt  in  vinegar,  and  then 
melted  in  a proper  vessel,  with  a gentle  heat ; and 
if  stones  are  to  be  cemented,  it  is  proper  to  mix 
with  it  a little  powdered  tripoli  or  chalk ; or  if 
glass  is  to  be  conjoined,  powdered  glass  should  be 
substituted. 

For  the  uniting  the  part§  of  broken  china,  or 
earthenware  vessels,  as  also  glass,  where  the  ren- 
dering the  joint  visible  is  not  of  consequence,  the 
following  composition,  which  is  much  more  easily 
prepared,  may  be  substituted  for  the  foregoing. 

Take  an  ounce  of  Suffolk  cheese,  or  any  other 
kind  devoid  of  fat,  grate  it  as  small  as  possible,  and 
put  it,  with  an  equal  weight  of  quicklime,  into 
three  ounces  of  skimmed  milk ; mix  them  tho- 
roughly together,  and  use  the  composition  imme- 
diately. 

Where  the  broken  vessels  are  for  service  only, 
and  the  appearance  is  not  to  be  regarded,  the  joints 
may  be  made  equally  strong  with  any  other  part  of. 
the  glass,  by  putting  a slip  of  thin  paper,  or  linen, 
smeared  with  this  cement,  over  them,  after  they 
are  well  joined  together  by  it.  This  method  will 
make  a great  saving  in  the  case  of  glasses  employed 
for  chemical,  or  other  similar  operations. 
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A cement  of  the  same  nature  may  be  made  by 
tempering  quicklime  with  the  curd  of  milk,  till  it 
be  of  a due  consistence  for  use.  The  curd,  in  this 
case,  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  the  cream 
or  oil  of  the  milk.  On  this  account  it  should  be 
made  of  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been  well 
skimmed  off,  or  the  kind  of  curd  commonly  sold 
in  the  markets,  made  of  whey,  and  the  milk  from 
which  butter  has  been  extracted,  commonly  called 
butter-milk.  This  cement  should  be  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  preceding,  and  they  may  be 
applied  to  stones,  marble,  &c.  with  equal  advan- 
tage as  the  compound  one  above  given,  and  is 
much  more  easy  and  cheaply  prepared. 

Drying  oil,  with  white  lead,  is  also  frequently 
used  for  cementing  china  and  earthenware;  but 
where  it  is  not  necessary  the  vessels  should  endure 
heat  or  moisture,  isinglass  glue,  with  a little  tripoli 
or  chalk,  is  better. 

1 88.  To  stop  Cracks  in  Glass  Vessels, 

The  cracks  of  glass  vessels  may  be  mended,  by 
daubing  them  with  a suitable  piece  of  linen  over 
with  white  of  egg,  strewing  both  over  with  finely 
powdered  quicklime,  and  instantly  applying  the 
linen  closely  and  evenly. 

189.  Cement  for  preserving  Wood  and  Brick. 

This  composition  is  formed  of  the  following 
materials,  viz.  mineral  or  coal  tar,  pulverized  coal, 
(charcoal  is  esteemed  the  best ) and  fine  well-slacked 
lime;  the  coal  and  lime  to  be  well  mixed  together, 
proportioned  at  about  four-fifths  coal  and  one-fifth 
lime  ; the  tar  to  be  heated,  and  while  hot,  thick- 
ened with  the  mixture  of  coal  and  lime,  until  it 
becomes  so  hard  that  it  may  be  easily  spread  upon 
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the  surface  of  a board,  and  not  run  when  hot.  Tur~ 
pentine  or  pitch  will  answer  nearly  as  well  as  tar, 
and  plaster  of  Paris  will  answer  instead  of  lime;  to 
be  used  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  about  the  same 
proportions.  The  cement  must  be  applied  warm, 
and  is  found  to  be  used  easiest  with  a trowel. 

190.  Cement  for  Wood  or  Paper. 

Dissolve  some  isinglass  in  a small  quantity  of 
gin  or  proof  spirit,  by  a very  gentle  heat ; and 
preserve  it  in  a bottle  for  use. 

191.  Another. 

Dissolve,  isinglass  two  parts,  and  gum  arabic  in 
like  manner  with  the  preceding,  and  keep  it  in  a. 
bottle  for  use. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CLOTHES. 

( And  see  Chap,  xxxiii.  Spots  or  Stains,  infra. ) 


1()2.  Receipt  for  Blacking. 

In  three  pints  of  small  beer,  put  two  ounces  of 
ivory  black,  and  one  pennyworth  of  brown  sugar. 
As  soon  as  they  boil,  put  a dessert-spoonful  of 
sweet  oil,  and  then  boil  slowly  till  reduced  to  a 
quart.  Stir  it  up  with  a stick  every  time  it  is  used ; 
and  put  it  on  the  shoe  with  a brush  when  wanted. 
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jg3.  Another. 

Two  ounces  of  ivory  black;  one  tea-spoonful  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  one  table-spoonful  of  sweet  oil ; and 
two  ounces  of  brown  sugar  ; roll  the  same  into  a 
ball,  and  to  dissolve  it  add  half  a pint  of  vinegar. 


194.  Another. 

Take  ivory  black  and  brown  sugarcandy,  of 
each  two  ounces  ; of  sweet  oil  a table-spoonful  ; 
add  gradually  thereto  a pint  of  vinegar,  cold,  and 
stir  the  whole  till  gradually  incorporated. 

195.  Another. 

To  one  pint  of  vinegar  add  half  an  ounce  of  vitri- 
olic acid,  half  an  ounce  of  copperas,  two  ounces  of 
sugarcandy,  and  two  ounces  and  a half  of  ivory 
black : mix  the  whole  well  together. 


1C)6.  Another. 

Sweet  oil,  half  an  ounce;  ivory  black  and  treacle, 
of  each  half  a pound ; gum  arabic,  half  an  ounce  ; 
vinegar,  three  pints;  boil  the  vinegar,  and  pour  it 
hot  on  the  other  ingredients. 

l9/.  Another. 

Three  ounces  of  ivory  black,  one  ounce  of  sugar- 
candy, one  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol,  one  ounce  of 
spirits  of  salts,  one  lemon,  one  table-spoonful  of 
sweet  oil,  and  one  pint  of  vinegar. — First  mix  the 
ivory  black  and  sweet  oil  together,  then  the  lemon 
and  sugarcandy,  with  a little  vinegar  to  qualify 
the  blacking,  then  add  your  spirits  of  salts  and 
vitriol,  and  mix  them  all  well  together. 
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N.  B. — The  last  ingredients  prevent  the  vitriol 
and  salts  from  injuring  the  leather,  and  add  to  the 
lustre  of  the  blacking. 

ig  8.  Another. 

Ivory  black,  two  ounces;  brown  sugar,  one  ounce 
and  a half ; sweet  oil,  half  a table-spoonful.  Mix 
them  well,  and  then  gradually  add  half  a pint  of 
small  beer. — Proved. 

199.  Another. 

A quarter  of  a pound  of  ivory  black,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  a table-spoonful  of 
flour,  a piece  of  tallow  about  the  size  of  a walnut, 
and  a small  piece  of  gum  arabic. — Make  a paste 
of  the  flour,  and  while  hot  put  in  the  tallow,  then 
the  sugar,  and  afterwards  mix  the  whole  well 
together  in  a quart  of  water,  and  you  will  have 
a beautiful  shining  blacking. 

200.  Blacking  Balls  for  Shoes. 

Mutton  suet,  four  ounces,  bees’-wax,  one  ounce, 
sugarcandy  and  gum-arabic,  one  drachm  each,  in 
fine  powder : melt  these  well  together  over  a gentle 
fire,  and  add  thereto  about  a spoonful  of  turpen- 
tine, and  ivory  and  lamp  black,  sufficient  to  give 
it  a good  black;  while  hot  enough  to  run,  you  may 
make  it  into  a ball,  by  pouring  the  liquor  into  a tin 
mould;  or  let  it  stand  till  almost  cold,  you  may 
mould  it  in  what  form  you  please  by  the  hand. 

SOI.  A celebrated  Blacking  Cake  for  Boots  and 
Shoes. 

Take  one  part  of  gum  tragacanth,  four  parts  of 
river  water,  two  parts  of  neats’. foot  or  some  other 
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softening,  lubricating  oil,  two  parts  of  superfine 
ivory  black,  one  part  of  Prussian  blue  in  fine  pow- 
der, or  indigo,  four  parts  of  brown  sugarcandy ; 
boil  the  mixture ; and  when  the  composition  is  o( 
a proper  consistence,  let  it  be  formed  into  cakes 
of  such  a size  that  each  cake  may  make  a pint  ol 
liquid  blacking. 

202.  Easy  Method  of  cleaning  Boots  and  Shoes  in 

the  Winter-time,  so  as  to  prevent  soiling  the  Per- 
son, the  Clothes,  or  the  House. 

When  the  boots  or  shoes  are  covered  with  dirt, 
take  them  off,  and  with  the  back  of  a case-knife, 
or  a piece  of  wood  cut  thin  at  the  edges  like  a sta- 
tioner’s paper-knife,  scrape  'the  dirt  off  with  the 
same  as  clean  as  possible,  which  will  be  very  easily 
done  while  the  boots  and  shoes  are  wet.  Then, 
with  a small  piece  of  wet  sponge  or  flannel,  wipe 
off  the  remaining  dirt  which  the  pressure  of  the 
knife  cannot  effect.  Then  place  them  in  a dry 
room,  or  at  a convenient  distance  from  the  fire,  for 
a few  hours,  and  they  will  take  the  blacking  re- 
markably well,  and  bear  as  fine  a polish  as  they  did 
before  wetting.  If  proper  attention  is  paid  to  this 
process,  the  fingers  will  scarcely  be  soiled,  and 
much  trouble  will  be  saved  by  the  extra  brushing 
required  when  the  dirt  is  suffered  to  dry  on. 

203 . Genuine  Preparation  of  the  Famous  Chemical 

Liquid for  Boot  Tops , £fc. 

Many  of  the  liquids,  sold  under  various  deno- 
minations, for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and  restor- 
ing the  colour  of  boot  tops,  &c.  are  found  very 
imperfectly  to  answer  that  purpose,  and  often  to 
injure  the  leather.  The  following  genuine  receipt 
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may  be  fully  relied  on,  for  actually  producing  this 
desirable  effect ; as  well  as  for  readily  taking  out 
grease,  ink  spots,  and  the  stains  occasioned  by  the 
juice  of  fruit,  red  port  wine,  &c.  from  all  leather 
or  parchment. — Mix  in  a phial,  one  drachm  of 
oxymuriate  of  potash  with  two  ounces  of  distilled 
water;  and,  when  the  salt  is  dissolved,  add  two 
ounces  of  muriatic  acid.  Then,  shaking  well  to- 
gether, in  another  phial,  three  ounces  of  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  essential 
oil  of  lemon,  unite  the  contents  of  the  two  phials, 
and  keep  the  chemical  liquid  thus  prepared  closely 
corked  for  use.  This  chemical  liquid  should  be 
applied  with  a clean  sponge,  and  dried  in  a gentle 
heat ; after  which,  the  boot  tops  may  be  polished 
with  a proper  brush,  so  as  to  appear  like  new  leather. 

204.  To  clean  Boot  Tops , or  any  tanned  Leather. 

Boil  one  quart  of  milk,  let  it  stand  till  cold ; then 
take  one  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol;  one  ounce  of  spirits 
of  salts  ; shake  them  well  together : and  add  one 
ounce  of  red  lavender.  You  may  put  half  a pint  of 
vinegar,  with  the  white  of  an  egg  beat  to  a froth. 

205.  To  prevent  Shoes  from  taking  in  Water. 

One  pint  of  drying  oil,  two  ounces  of  yellow 
wax,  two  ounces  of  turpentine,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  Burgundy  pitch,  melted  carefully  over  a slow 
fire.  If  new  boots  or  shoes  are  rubbed  with  this 
mixture,  either  in  the  sun- shine,  or  at  some  distance 
from  the  fire,  with  a sponge  or  soft  brush,  and  the 
operation  is  repeated  as  often  as  they  become  dry, 
till  the  leather  is  Bully  saturated,  they  will  be  im- 
pervious to  wet,  and  will  wear  much  longer,  as 
well  as  acquiring  a softness  and  pliability  that  will 
prevent  the  leather  from  ever  shrivelling. 
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Note. — Shoes  or  boots  prepared  as  above  ought 
not  to  be  worn  till  perfectly  dry  and  elastic,  other- 
wise their  durability  would  rather  be  prevented 
than  increased. 

20^.  To  prevent  Snow  Water  or  Rain  from  penc~ 

t rating  the  Soles  of  Shoes  or  Boots  in  Winter. 

This  simple  and  effectual  remedy  is  nothing 
more  than  a little  bees’-wax  and  mutton  suet, 
warmed  in  a pipkin,  until  in  a liquid  state ; then 
rub  some  of  it  slightly  over  the  edges  of  the  sole 
where  the  stitches  are,  which  will  repel  the  wet, 
and  not  in  the  least  prevent  the  blacking  from 
having  the  usual  effect. 

20 7.  To  restore  the  Lustre  of  Gold  or  Silver  Lacef 

'when  tarnished. 

When  gold  or  silver  lace  happens  to  be  tarnished, 
the  best  liquor  that  can  be  used  for  restoring  its 
lustre  is  spirits  of  wine;  it  should  be  warmed  be- 
fore it  is  applied  to  the  tarnished  spot.  This  ap- 
plication will  preserve  the  colour  of  the  silk  or 
embroidery. 

208.  To  clean  Gilt  BucMes  or  Toys. 

Rub  a little  soap  on  a soft  brush,  dip  the  same 
in  water,  and  gently  brush  the  article  you  intend 
cleaning  for  a minute  or  two,  then  wash  the  same 
clean  off,  wipe  it  and  place  it  near  the  fire  till  it  is 
perfectly  dry,  then  burn  a piece  of  bread,  pound 
it  to  a fine  powder,  and  brush  your  articles  with  it 
as  you  do  silver  goods  with  whitening. 
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209.  A black  Varnish  for  Gentlemen’s  old  Straw 

or  Chip  Hats. 

Take  best  black  sealing-wax,  half  an  ounce; 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  two  ounces;  powder  the 
sealing-wax,  and  put  it,  with  the  spirit  of  wine, 
into  a four  ounce  phial;  digest  them  in  a sand  heat, 
or  near  a fire,  till  the  wax  is  dissolved ; lay  it  on 
warm  with  a fine  soft  hair-brush,  before  a fire,  or  in 
the  sun.  It  gives  a good  stiffness  to  old  straw  hats, 
and  a beautiful  gloss  equal  to  new,  and  resists  wet. 
If  the  hats  are  very  brown  they  may  be  brushed 
over  with  writing  ink,  and  dried  before  the  varnish 
is  applied.  Spirit  of  turpentine  may  probably  be 
used  in  the  place  of  the  spirit  of  wine. 

210.  To  prevent  Gentlemen’s  Hats  from  being 

spotted  after  a Shower  of  Rain. 

If  your  hat  is  wet  from  rain,  or  any  other  cause, 
shake  it  out  as  much  as  possible;  then  with  a clean 
linen  cloth  or  handkerchief  wipe  the  hat  very 
carefully  as  well  as  you  can,  observing,  that  in  so 
doing  you  keep  the  beaver  flat  and  smooth,  in  the 
same  direction  as  it  was  first  placed,  then  with  your 
hands  fix  it  in  the  original  shape,  and  hang  it  at  a 
distance  from  the  fire  to.  dry.  A few  hours  after, 
or  the  next  morning,  lay  the  hat  on  a table,  and 
brush  it  round  and  round  several  times  with  a soft 
brush  in  the  proper  direction,  and  you  will  find  your 
hat  not  in  the  least  injured  by  the  rain. 

If  the  gloss  is  not  quite  so  high  as  you  wish,  take 
a flat  iron,  moderately  heated,  and  pass  the  same 
two  or  three  times  gently  over  the  hat;  brush  it 
afterwards ; and  it  will  be  nearly  as  handsome  as 
when  first  sent  home  from  the  shop. 
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21 1.  Preventives  against  the  Ravages  of  the  Moth. 

The  most  usual  preventives  against  the  injury 
occasioned  by  the  moth  are  cedar-wood  and  to- 
bacco leaves.  A piece  of  the  former  put  into  a 
box,  if  sufficiently  large  to  emit  its  peculiar  odour 
to  whatever  may  be  contained  in  it,  will  effectually 
preserve  the  cloth  from  injury;  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  in  libraries  where  there  are  books 
bound  with  Russia  leather,  which  is  tanned  with 
cedar,  no  moth  or  worm  will  corrupt.  It  is  com- 
mon to  put  cedar  shavings  and  chips  into  boxes, 
&c.  which  answer  just  as  well  as  the  wood  itself. 

Tobacco  leaves  may  be  placed  at  certain  inter- 
vals in  the  folds  of  a piece  of  woollen  cloth;  and  it 
is  sufficient  to  examine  them  once  in  six  months, 
in  order  to  renew  the  leaves  if  necessary. 

212.  Easy  Method  of  preventing  Moths  in  Furs  or 

Woollens. 

Sprinkle  the  furs  or  woollen  stuffs,  as  well  as  the 
drawers  or  boxes  in  which  they  are  kept,  with  spi- 
rits of  turpentine  ; the  unpleasant  scent  of  which 
will  speedily  evaporate,  on  exposure  of  the  stuffs  to 
the  air.  Some  persons  place  sheets  of  paper,  mois- 
tened with  spirits  of  turpentine,  over,  under,  or  be- 
tween pieces  of  cloth,  &c.  and  find  it  a very  effec- 
tual method. 

213.  To  preserve  Furs,  Woollens,  S^c. 

Many  woollen-drapers  put  bits  of  camphor,  the 
size  of  a nutmeg,  in  papers,  on  different  parts  of 
their  shelves  in  their  shop;  and  as  they  brush  their 
cloths  every  two,  three,  or  four  months,  this  keeps 
them  free  from  moths ; and  this  should  be  done  in 
boxes  where  furs,  &c.  are  put.  A tallow  candle  is 
frequently  put  within  each  muff  when  laid  by. 
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214.  To  keep  Moths , Beetles , 8$ c. from  Clothes. 

Put  a piece  of  camphor  in  a linen  bag,  or  some 
aromatic  herbs,  in  the  drawers,  among  linen  or 
woollen  clothes,  and  neither  moth  or  worm  will 
come  near  them. 


215.  To  'purify  Wool  infested  to ith  Insects. 

rl  he  process  of  purification  consists  in  putting 
into  three  pints  of  boiling  water  a pound  and  a half 
ot  alum,  and  as  much  cream  of  tartar,  which  are 
diluted  in  twenty-three  pints  more  of  cold  water. 
The  wool  is  then  left  immersed  in  this  liquor  during 
some  days,  after  which  it  is  washed  and  dried. 
After  this  operation  it  will  no  longer  be  subject  to 
be  attacked  by  insects. 

216.  Chinese  Method  of  rendering  Cloth  Water- 

proof 

To  one  ounce  of  white  wax,  melted,  add  one 
quart  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  which,  when  tho- 
roughly mixed  and  cold,  dip  the  cloth  in  and  hang 
it  up  to  dry.  By  this  cheap  and  easy  method,  mus- 
lin, as  well  as  the  strongest  cloths,  will  be  rendered 
impenetrable  to  the  hardest  rains,  without  the 
pores  being  filled  up,  or  any  injury  done,  when 
the  cloth  is  coloured. 

217*  New  Method  of  cleaning  Silks , Woollens,  and 
Cottons. 

The  following  receipt  is  recommended  as  a good 
method  of  cleaning  silk,  woollen,  and  cotton 
goods,  without  damage  to  the  texture  or  colour  of 
the  same : 

Grate  raw  potatoes  to  a fine  pulp  in  clean  water, 
and  pass  the  liquid  matter  through  a coarse  sieve 
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into  another  vessel  of  water  ; let  the  mixture  stand 
still  till  the  fine  white  particles  ot  the  potatoes 
are  precipitated;  then  pour  the  mucilaginous  li- 
quor from  the  fecula,  and  preserve  the  liquor  for 
use.  The  article  to  be  cleaned  should  then  be  laid 
upon  a linen  cloth  on  a table,  and  having  provided 
a clean  sponge,  dip  the  sponge  into  the  potatoe  li- 
quor, and  apply  it  to  the  article  to  be  cleaned,  till 
the  dirt  is  perfectly  separated  ; then  wash  it  in 
clean  water  several  times.  Two  middle-sized  pota- 
toes will  be  sufficient  for  a pint  of  water.  The 
white  fecula  will  answer  the  purpose  of  tapioca, 
and  make  an  useful  nourishing  food,  with  soup 
or  milk,  or  serve  to  make  starch  and  hair-powder. 
The  coarse  pulp,  which  does  not  pass  the  sieve,  is 
of  great  use  in  cleaning  worsted  curtains,  tapestry, 
carpets,  or  other  coarse  goods.  The  mucilaginous 
liquor  will  clean  all  sorts  of  silk,  cotton,  or  woollen 
goods,  without  hurting  or  spoiling  the  colour;  it 
may  be  also  used  in  cleaning  oil  paintings,  or  furni- 
ture, that  is  soiled.  Dirtied  painted  wainscots  may 
be  cleansed  by  wetting  a sponge  in  the  liquor  ; then 
dipping  it  in  a little  fine  clean  sand,  and  afterwards 
rubbing  the  wrainscot  with  it, 

218.  To  stop  the  Rapidity  of  Flames  when  the  Fe- 
male Dress  happens  accidentally  to  take  Fire. 

If  a woollen  cloth  was  constantly  kept  in  nurse- 
ries and  sitting-rooms,  especially  when  there  are 
fires,  laid  loose  upon  the  table,  or  other  piece  of  fur- 
niture, this  being  always  at  hand,  might  be  easily 
resorted  to  in  case  of  accident,  and  being  wrapt 
tight  round  the  flames,  or  strongly  pressed  against 
them,  would,  by  excluding  the  air,  in  many  in- 
stances, soon  extinguish  the  fire.  A green  baize 
cloth  being  very  pliable,  and  likewise  a neat  cover 
to  furniture,  is  recommended  for  this  purpose;  and 
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if  such  were  known  in  the  family  by  the  name  of 
the  Stifling  Cloth , it  probably  would  as  readily 
be  used  when  there  was  occasion  for  it,  as  fire  en- 
gines and  buckets  are  now.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  procure  baize  of  a close  texture.  Where  the 
convenience  of  baize  cloth  cannot  be  easily  pro- 
cured, as  in  cottages,  &c.  a cloth  cloak,  riding-coat, 
or  blanket,  will  answer  much  the  same  purpose. 
A man’s  coat  will  always  be  useful ; and  the  first 
man  that  arrives  ought  to  apply  it. 

219.  To  prevent  Clothes  from  catching  Fire. 

One  of  the  most  evident  methods  to  prevent 
clothes  from  catching  fire,  is,  to  have  wire  fenders 
placed  before  the  fire-place,  of  a sufficient  height, 
to  hinder  the  coals  from  flying  into  the  room  ; such 
fenders  are  so  placed  in  some  parlours,  but  more,  it 
is  believed,  for  protecting  the  marble  hearth  and 
carpet,  than  for  the  safety  of  the  females  and  chil- 
dren of  the  family.  Wire  screens  are  sometimes 
placed  in  rooms  where  birds  are  let  loose,  parallel  to 
the  fire-place;  such  as  these,  if  more  projecting 
ones  should  be  objected  to,  might  be  used  in  com- 
mon sitting-rooms.  One  or  two  strong  metal  bars 
would  be  some  protection,  if  close  wire-work 
should  not  be  liked;  these,  of  course,  should  come 
some  way  forward,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  of 
much  use.  Certainly  the  safest  are  fenders  of  close 
wire-work,  projecting  into  the  room,  sufficiently 
open  to  let  the  heat  through,  but  not  any  coals 
which  might  fly  from  the  fire.  Nurseries,  in  par- 
ticular, should  have  this  sort. 

220.  Permanent  Ink  for  marking  Linen. 

Take  of  lunar  caustic,  (now  called  argeiitum 
nitratum ) one  dram;  weak  solution,  or  tincture  of 
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galls,  two  drams.  The  cloth  must  be  first  wetted 
with  the  following  liquid,  viz.  salt  of  tartar,  one 
ounce;  water,  one  ounce  and  an  half;  and  must  be 
perfectly  dry  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  write 
upon  it. 

221.  Another. 

Dissolve  one  dram  of  lunar  caustic,  or  fused  ni« 
trate  of  silver,  which  is  sold  by  the  chemists  for 
about  4d.  in  less  than  half  an  ounce  of  pure  water, 
or  water  into  which  a drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  has 
fallen.  Add  as  much  clear  solution  of  gum  arabic 
as  will  enable  you  to  write  freely;  and  the  mixture 
will  soon  become  opaque,  of  a dark  greenish  hue. 
A little  charcoal,  or  rather  indigo,  ground  very  fine, 
may  be  added,  to  make  the  traces  of  the  letters 
more  visible  as  you  form  them,  for  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  very  distinct  unless  written  in  the 
sun,  or  a strong  light.  But  this  is  in  part  answered 
by  the  dark  hue  given  by  the  gum. 

222.  Another. 

Pour  about  twenty-five  parts  of  boiling  water 
over  one  part  of  quicklime  and  two  of  soda.  In 
the  clear  weak  ley  obtained  by  filtration  or  depo- 
sition, dissolve  a little  isinglass,  or  the  scraped 
epidermis  of  the  skin,  and  add  as  much  soda  in 
powder  as  was  used  for  the  ley;  isinglass,  or 
even  glue,  dissolved  in  water,  will  answer;  but 
the  colour  is  not  so  brilliant,  and  the  solution 
soon  putrifies ; — that  made  with  soda  will  keep  for 
years. 

Wet  thoroughly  with  the  solution  of  isinglass  the 
part  of  the  cloth  which  is  to  be  marked ; dry  it  well 
and  smooth  it  with  a bit  of  silver  or  glass ; then 
write  lightly  with  a clean  pen,  and  expose  the 
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writing  for  a minute  to  the  sun,  or  a short  time  to 
the  day-light.  The  superfluous  glue  should  not 
be  washed  out  till  the  next  day. 

If  there  be  too  much  nitrat  in  the  ink,  it  will  be 
apt  to  run  or  blot.  In  that  case  dilute  it  with  clear 
gum-water.  If  there  be  too  little  nitrat  the  ink 
will  be  pale ; then  drop  a small  bit  of  the  fused 
nitrat  into  the  vial. 

The  caustic  must  be  lifted  in  paper  or  with  the 
points  of  the  scissars,  as  before  it  is  dissolved  it 
burns  the  fingers ; and  even  the  solution  makes  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  skin  and  the  nails. 

The  ink  bottle  should  be  wrapped  in  strong  pa- 
per, or  kept  in  a dark  place,  and  not  exposed  for 
any  long  time  to  the  sun  or  light. 

223.  To  perfume  Linen. 

Rose  leaves  dried  in  the  shade,  cloves  beat  to  a 
powder,  and  mace  scraped ; mix  them  together, 
and  put  the  composition  into  little  bags, 

224.  To  raise  the  Surface  or  Pile  of  Velvet  'when 

pressed  down. 

Warm  a smoothing-iron  moderately,  and  cover 
it  with  a wet  cloth,  and  hold  it  under  the  velvet; 
the  vapour  arising  from  the  heated  cloth  will  raise 
the  pile  of  the  velvet,  with  the  assistance  of  a rush 
whisk. 

225.  To  prevent  Danger from  Wet  Clothes. 

Keep  if  possible  in  motion,  and  take  care  not  to 
go  near  a fire  or  into  any  very  warm  place,  so  as 
to  occasion  a sudden  heat,  till  some  time  after  you 
have  been  able  to  procure  dry  clothes. 
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220.  Useful  Hints  relative  to  Bedclothes , Mat- 
tresses, Cushions,  fyc. 

The  purity  of  feathers  and  wool  employed  for 
mattresses  and  cushions  ought  to  be  considered  as 
a first  object  of  salubrity.  Animal  emanations  may, 
under  many  circumstances,  be  prejudicial  to  the 
health;  but  the  danger  is  still  greater,  when  the 
wool  is  impregnated  with  sweat,  and  the  excremen- 
titious  parts  of  persons  who  have  experienced  pu- 
trid and  contagious  diseases.  Bedclothes,  and  the 
wool  of  mattresses,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  often 
beat,  carded,  cleaned,  and  washed.  This  is  a cau- 
tion which  cannot  be  too  often  recommended. 

It  would  be  very  easy  in  most  situations,  and  very 
effectual,  to  fumigate  them  with  muriatic  gas. 

227-  To  clean  Silk  Stockings. 

Wash  your  stockings  first  in  white  soap  liquor, 
lukewarm,  to  take  out  the  rough  dirt ; then  rinse 
them  in  fair  water,  and  work  them  well  in  a fresh 
soap  liquor.  Then  make  a third  soap  liquor,  pretty 
strong,  in  which  put  a little  stone  blue,  wrapped 
in  a flannel  bag,  till  your  liquor  is  blue  enough  ; 
then  wash  your  stockings  well  therein,  and  take 
them  out  and  wring  them.  Then  let  them  be  dried 
so  that  they  may  remain  a little  moist ; then  stove 
them  with  brimstone,  after  which,  put  upon  the 
wood  leg  two  stockings,  one  upon  the  other,  ob- 
serving that  the  two  fronts,  or  outsides,  are  face  to 
face,  then  polish  them  with  a glass. 

N.B.  The  two  first  soap  liquors  must  be  only 
lukewarm,  the  third  soap  liquor  as  hot  as  you  can 
bear  your  hand  in  it. 

Blonds  and  gauzes  are  whitened  in  the  same 
manner,  only  a little  gum  is  put  in  the  soap  li- 
quor before  they  are  stoved. 
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228.  Preservative  from  Moths  in  Clothes  or  Books. 

Get  some  narrow  slips  of  the  best  Russia  leather, 
and  lay  the  same  indiscriminately  among  the 
clothes,  books,  &c.  The  leather  may  be  procured 
at  any  bookbinder’s  in  town,  and  a pound,  which 
will  last  a long  time,  costs  about  a shilling.  This 
will  have  the  desired  effect,  it  having  been  frequent- 
ly used  with  great  success. 

229.  Composition for  restoring  Scorched  Linen. 

Roil,  to  a good  consistency,  in  half  a pint  of  vine- 
gar, two  ounces  of  fuller’s  earth,  an  ounce  of  hen’s 
dung,  half  an  ounce  of  cake  soap,  and  the  juice  of 
two  onions.  Spread  this  composition  over  the 
whole  of  the  damaged  part ; and,  if  the  scorching 
were  not  quite  through,  and  the  threads  actually 
consumed,  after  suffering  it  to  dry  on,  and  letting  it 
receive  a subsequent  good  washing  or  two,  the 
place  will  appear  full  as  white  and  perfect  as  any 
other  part  of  the  linen. 

230.  Vulgar  Error  respecting  the  putting  of 

Spirits  into  Boots  or  Shoes  to  prevent  the  Effects 

of  Cold. 

The  custom  of  pouring  brandy  into  the  boots  or 
shoes,  when  the  feet  have  got  wet,  with  a view  to 
prevent  the  effects  of  cold,  is  a practice  which 
(though  very  common)  is  founded  in  prejudice  and 
misconception,  and  often  proves  fatal,  by  bringing 
on  inflammation  and  consequent  obstruction  in  the 
bowels.  This  practice  is  adopted  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that,  because  spirits,  when  swallowed,  excite 
an  universal  warmth  and  restore  the  circulation  in 
the  extremit  ies,  they  must  do  the  same  when  applied 
to  the  extremities  themselves.  But  the  reverse 
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happens.  Fluids,  when  evaporating,  produce  cold  ; 
and  the  lighter  or  more  spirituous  the  fluid,  the 
more  quickly  it  evaporates,  and  the  greater  is  the 
degree  of  cold  generated.  This  may  be  proved  by 
a very  simple  experiment.  If  one  hand  be  wetted 
with  spirit  and  the  other  with  water,  and  both  are 
held  up  to  dry  in  the  air,  the  hand  wetted  with  spi- 
rit will  feel  infinitely  colder  than  the  other ; or  if 
the  bulbs  of  two  thermometers  be  so  treated,  the 
mercury  will  be  observed  to  fall  much  more  rapidly 
and  extensively  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
Whatever  danger,  therefore,  arises  from  cold  or 
damp  feet,  it  is  generally  enhanced  by  the  practice 
alluded  to.  If  such  a remedy  is  to  be  at  all  em- 
ployed, it  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be  taken  into 
the  stomach. 
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231.  Sir  Ashton  Lever's  Method  of  preserving 
Birds  and  Beasts. 

Beasts. — Large  beasts  should  be  carefully 
skinned,  with  the  horns,  skull,  jaws,  tail,  and  feet, 
left  entire  ; the  skins  may  then  either  be  put  into 
a vessel  of  spirit,  or  else  rubbed  well  in  the  inside 
with  the  mixture  of  salt,  alum,  and  pepper,  here- 
after mentioned,  and  hung  to  dry.  Small  beasts 
may  be  put  into  a cask  of  rum,  or  an)'  other  spirit. 

Birds. — Large  birds  may  be  treated  as  large 
beasts,  but  must  not  be  put  in  spirits.  Small  birds 
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may  be  preserved  in  the  following  manner: — take 
out  the  entrails,  open  a passage  to  the  brain,  which 
should  be  scooped  out  through  the  mouth  ; intro- 
duce into  the  cavities  of  the  skull,  and  the  whole 
body,  some  of  the  mixture  of  salt,  alum,  and  pep- 
per, putting  some  through  the  gullet  and  whole 
length  of  the  neck ; then  hang  the  bird  in  a cool 
airy  place,  first  by  the  feet,  that  the  body  may  be 
impregnated  by  the  salts,  and  afterwards  by  a 
thread  through  the  under  mandible  of  the  bill,  till 
it  appears  to  be  sweet,  then  hang  it  in  the  sun,  or 
near  a fire  ; after  it  is  well  dried,  clean  out  what 
remains  loose  of  the  mixture,  and  fill  the  cavity  of 
the  body  with  wool,  oakum,  or  any  soft  substance, 
and  pack  it  smooth  in  paper. 

Fishes,  &c. — Large  fishes  should  be  opened  in 
the  belly,  the  entrails  taken  out,  and  the  inside 
well  rubbed  with  pepper,  and  stuffed  with  oakum. 
Small  fishes  put  in  spirit,  as  well  as  reptiles  and  in- 
sects, except  butterflies  and  moths,  and  any  insects 
of  fine  colours,  should  be  pinned  down  in  a box 
prepared  for  that  purpose,  with  their  wings  ex- 
panded. 


232.  Birds  shot  in  this  Kingdom. 

When  fresh  killed,  observe  to  put  tow  into  the 
mouth,  and  upon  any  wound  they  may  have  re- 
ceived, to  prevent  the  feathers  being  soiled;  and 
then  wrap  it  smooth,  at  full  length,  in  paper,  and 
pack  it  close  in  a box.  If  it  be  sent  from  a great 
distance,  the  entrails  should  be  extracted,  and  the 
cavity  filled  with  tow  dipt  in  rum  or  other  spirit. 
The  following  mixture  is  proper  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  animals  ; one  pound  of  salt,  four  ounces  of 
alum,  and  two  ounces  of  pepper,  powdered  to- 
gether. 
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23 3.  Rules  for  collecting  Curiosities  on  Sea 
Voyages. 

Set  apart  a small  cask  of  spirits,  into  which  put 
every  uncommon  sea  production  you  may  meet 
with  during  the  voyage,  and  wrap  every  article  se- 
parate in  a rag,  or  a little  oakum. 
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234.  Proper  Temperature for  a Dairy. 

The  apartments  appropriated  for  dairy  purposes 
should,  if  possible,  possess  a moderate  temperature 
throughout  the  year,  and  should  be  kept  perfectly 
clean  and  dry.  The  temperature  of  about  fifty-five 
degrees  is  most  favourable  for  the  separation  of  the 
cream  from  the  milk.  The  utensils  of  the  dairy 
are  best  made  of  wood ; lead  and  copper  are  solu- 
ble in  acid,  and  highly  pernicious  ; and  though  iron 
is  not  injurious,  the  taste  of  it  might  render  the 
produce  of  the  dairy  unpalatable. 

235.  Rules for  milking  Cows. 

Cows  should  be  milked  three  times  a day,  if 
fully  fed,  throughout  the  summer  ; and  great  cau- 
tion should  be  exercised  by  the  persons  employed, 
to  draw  the  milk  from  them  completely,  not  only 
to  increase  thequantity  of  produce,  but  to  preserve 
its  quality.  Any  portion  which  may  be  left  in  the 
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udder  seems  gradually  to  be  absorbed  into  the  sys- 
tem, and  no  more  is  formed  than  enough  to  supply 
the  loss  of  what  is  taken  away ; and,  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  mode,  a yet  farther  diminu- 
tion of  the  secretion  takes  place,  until  at  length 
scarcely  any  is  produced.  This  last  mode  of  milk- 
ing is  always  practised  when  it  is  intended  that  a 
cow  should  be  rendered  dry. 

230.  Method  of  making  excellent  Butter  from  the 
Milk  of  Com  fed  upon  Turnips. 

Let  the  bowls,  either  lead  or  wood,  be  kept  con- 
stantly clean,  and  well  scalded  with  boiling  water, 
before  using.  When  the  milk  is  brought  into 
the  dairy,  to  every  eight  quarts  mix  one  quart 
of  boiling  water  ; then  put  up  the  milk  into  the 
bowls  to  stand  for  cream.  By  keeping  strictly  to 
this  method,  you  will  have,  during  the  winter, 
constantly  sweet  and  well-tasted  butter  from  the 
milk  of  cows  fed  upon  turnips. 

237.  Improved  Method  of  making  Butter. 

If  the  dairy  consist  of  three  or  four  cows  they 
should  be  milked  in  the  summer  thrice  a day;  in 
the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening.  Each 
milking  must  be  kept  by  itself,  in  flat  wooden 
vessels,  to  cool  in  like  manner ; and  thus  in  suc- 
cession for  two  or  three  days,  according  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  the  milk  thickening,  and 
thence  is  fit  for  churning,  soonest  in  the  warmest 
weather.  The  quantity  of  butter  will  be  generally 
in  the  proportion  of  a pound  (twenty-two  ounces) 
for  each  ten  pints,  or  five  English  gallons  of  milk. 
In  winter  the  cows  are  to  be  milked  only  twice  a 
day,  and  the  milk  is  to  be  put  into  the  churn  warm 
from  the  cow,  where  it  must  stand  a day  or  two 
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longer  than  in  summer  before  it  becomes  sufficient- 
ly thick ; although,  to  promote  the  coagulation,  it 
is  sometimes  brought  near  the  kitchen  fire,  parti- 
cularly on  the  preceding  night  before  it  is  churn- 
ed ; and,  in  intense  cold,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
a small  quantity  of  boiling  water.  The  operation 
of  churning  is  performed  with  the  plunge  churn, 
from  two  to  three  hours,  for  thirty  or  forty  pints  of 
milk  ; and  at  the  last  stage  of  the  process,  a little 
cold  water  thrown  in  has  the  effect  of  promoting 
the  separation  of  the  butter  from  the  milk,  and 
making  it  twice  a day : and  even  before  the  cloth 
is  taken  off,  the  top  and  bottom  are  well  rubbed 
every  day. 

N.  B.  The  dairy-maid  must  not  be  disheartened 
if  she  does  not  succeed  perfectly  in  her  first  attempt. 

238.  Dr.  Anderson' s Method  of  keeping  MiUc 
and  Butter. 

The  pernicious  method  of  keeping  milk  in  leaden 
vessels,  and  salting  butter  in  stone  jars,  begins  to 
gain  ground  in  this  country,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
from  an  idea  of  cleanliness.  The  fact  is,  it  is  just 
the  reverse  of  cleanliness ; for,  in  the  hands  of  a 
careful  person,  nothing  can  be  more  cleanly  than 
wooden  dishes,  but.  under  the  management  of  a 
slattern,  they  discover  the  secret,  which  stone 
dishes  do  not. 

In  return,  these  lattercommunicateto  thebutter, 
and  the  milk,  which  has  been  kept  in  them,  a poi- 
sonous quality,  which  inevitably  proves  destructive 
to  the  human  constitution.  To  the  prevalence  of 
this  practice,  I have  no  doubt  (says  the  doctor)  we 
must  attribute  the  frequency  of  palsies,  which  be- 
gin to  prevail  so  much  in  this  kingdom  ; for  the 
well-known  effect  of  the  poison  of  lead  is,  bodily 
debility,  palsy — death  ! 
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23g.  A cheap  Refrigerator  or  Condenser. 

A short,  somewhat  flat,  vessel,  two  yards  in 
length,  nine  square  feet  surface,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  cold  water,  has  a greater  cooling  power 
than  a worm  of  five  spiral  turns  and  six  yards 
length  ; and  if  there  be  a small  pipe  to  connect  the 
still  and  the  condenser,  the  condensing  water  will 
continue  cold  a much  longer  time. 

240.  To  try  the  Purity  of  Spirits. 

See  if  the  liquor  will  burn  away  without  leaving 
any  moisture  behind.  As  spirit  is  much  lighter 
than  water,  place  a hollow  ivory  ball  in  it ; the 
deeper  the  bail  sinks,  the  lighter  the  liquor,  and 
consequently  more  spirituous. 

241.  To  cure  Spirituous  Liquor  of  had  Flavour. 

If  common  raw  spirits  be  agitated  with  charcoal, 
they  will  be  deprived  of  their  bad  flavour ; but  if 
kept  in  the  cask  long  afterwards,  are  very  apt  to 
resume  the  old  flavour. 

242.  Improvement  of  Smell  and  Taste  of  common 

Ardent  Spirits. 

By  distilling  eight  ounces  of  common  ardent 
spirits  (corn  or  malt  spirits)  over  one  ounce  of 
charcoal  powder,  the  smell  and  taste  are  consi- 
derably improved. 
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243.  To  improve  the  Flavour  of  Malt  Spirits. 

The  flavour  of  malt  spirits  is  said  to  be  flighty 
improved,  fly  putting  three  ounces  and  a half  of 
finely  powdered  charcoal,  and  four  ounces  and  a 
half  of  ground  rice,  into  a quart  of  spirits,  and  let- 
ting it  stand  during  fifteen  days,  frequently  stirring 
it ; then  let  the  liquor  be  strained,  and  it  will  be 
found  nearly  of  the  same  flavour  as  brandy. 

244.  Expeditious  Method  of  distilling  simple  Waters. 

Tie  a piece  of  muslin,  or  gauze,  over  a glazed 
earthen  pot,  whose  mouth  is  just  large  enough  to 
receive  the  bottom  of  a warming-pan ; on  this  cloth 
lay  your  herb,  clipped,  whether  mint,  lavender,  or 
whatever  else  you  please  ; then  place  upon  them 
the  hot  warming-pan,  with  live  coals  in  it,  to 
cause  heat  just  enough  to  prevent  burning,  by 
which  means,  as  the  steam  issuing  out  of  the 
herb  cannot  mount  upwards,  by  reason  of  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  just  fitting  the  brim  of  the  ves- 
sel below  it,  it  must  necessarily  descend,  and  col- 
lect into  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  receiver,  and 
that  strongly  impregnated  with  the  essential  oil 
and  salt  of  the  vegetable  thus  distilled  ; which,  if 
you  want  to  make  spirituous,  or  compound  water 
of,  is  easily  done,  by  simply  adding  some  good 
spirits,  or  French  brandy  to  it,  which  will  keep 
good  for  a long  time,  and  be  much  better  than  if 
the  spirits  had  passed  through  a still,  which  must 
of  necessity  waste  some  of  their  strength.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  fire  be  too  strong, 
lest  it  scorch  the  plants;  and  to  be  made  of  char- 
coal, for  continuance  and  better  regulation,  which 
must  be  managed  by  lifting  up  and  laying  down 
the  lid,  as  you  want  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
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degrees  of'  heat.  The  deeper  the  earthen  pan, 
the  cooler  the  season ; and  the  less  fire  at  first 
(afterwards  to  be  gradually  raised),  in  the  greater 
perfection  will  the  distilled  water  be  obtained. 

As  the  more  moveable,  or  volatile  parts  of  ve- 
getables, are  the  aqueous,  the  oily,  the  gummy, 
the  resinous,  and  the  saline,  these  are  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  waters  of  this  process  ; the  heat 
here  employed  being  so  great  as  to  burst  the  ves- 
sels of  the  plants,  some  of  which  contain  so  large 
a quantity  of  oil,  that  it  may  be  seen  swimming 
on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Medical  waters  thus  procured  will  afford  us 
nearly  all  the  native  virtues  of  vegetables,  and 
give  us  a mixture  of  their  several  principles, 
whence  they  in  a manner  come  up  to  the  ex- 
pressed juice  or  extract  gained  therefrom  : and 
if  brandy  be  at  the  same  time  added  to  these  dis- 
tilled waters,  so  strong  of  oil  and  salt,  a com- 
pound, or  spirituous  water,  may  be  likewise  pro- 
cured, at  a cheap  and  easy  rate. 

Although  a small  quantity  only  of  distilled 
vrater  can  be  obtained  at  a time  by  this  confined 
operation,  yet  it  compensates  in  strength  what  is 
deficient  in  quantity. 

Such  liquors,  if  well  corked  up  from  the  air, 
will  keep  good  a long  time,  especially  if  about  a 
twentieth  part  of  any  spirits  be  added,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  same  more  effectually. 
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245.  To  purify  infectious  Air  in  a Room. 

Fumigate  the  apartment  with  muriatic  acid  gas, 
or  with  a little  oxymuriatic  gas.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  inhale  the  oxymuriate,  as  it  is  poison. 

2 46.  To  preserve  Fish  and  Meat  in  the  Portuguese 

Manner. 

The  Portuguese  make  a trade  of  what  they  call 
pesche  molice , which  is  fish  cut  in  small  pieces,  with 
salt  and  sugared  tamarind.  Fish  thus  preserved 
may  be  carried  to  sea,  and  will  not  be  found  too 
salt.  Meat  may  also  be  thus  preserved,  by  throw- 
ing away  the  stones  and  strings  of  the  tamarinds, 
and  adding  a small  portion  of  Cayenne  pepper. 

24/.  Easy  Method  of  preserving  Animal  Food 
sweet  for  several  Days  in  the  Height  of  Summer. 

Veal,  mutton,  beef,  or  venison,  may  be  kept  for 
nine  or  ten  days  perfectly  sweet  and  good,  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  by  lightly  covering  the  same  with 
bran,  and  hanging  it  in  a high  and  windy  room; 
therefore,  a cupboard  full  of  small  holes,  or  a wire 
sate,  so  as  the  wind  may  have  a passage  through, 
is  recommended  to  be  placed  in  such  a room,  to 
keep  away  the  flies, 
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248.  To  'preserve  Game  in  hot  Weather. 

Game  or  poultry  may  be  preserved  for  a long 
time,  by  tying  a string  tight  round  the  neck,  so  as 
to  exclude  the  air,  and  by  putting  a piece  of  char- 
coal into  the  vent. 

249.  To  preserve  Meat  by  Treacle. 

This  experiment  has  been  successfully  tried  in 
the  following  manner: — A gentleman  put  a piece 
of  beef  into  treacle,  and  turned  it  often.  At  the 
end  of  a month  he  ordered  it  to  be  washed  and 
boiled,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  find  it  quite  good, 
and  more  pleasant  than  the  same  piece  would  have 
been  in  salt  for  that  time.  But  the  expense  of 
this  method  must  confine  it  to  the  opulent. 

250.  To  preserve  Beef  and  Midton , in  a sound 

State,  a Voyage  to  the  West  Indies. 

As  soon  as  the  meat  is  cold  it  must  be  cut  up 
in  quarters,  and  sprinkled  with  the  following  in- 
gredients : lignum  vitae,  in  fine  chips,  one  pound ; 
common  salt,  four  ounces ; coarse  sugar,  four 
ounces;  salt  prunella,  half  an  ounce  : when  it  has 
been  well  sprinkled  in,  close  the  whole  in  sheet 
lead,  lay  it  in  a chest,  and  fill  it  with  fresh  saw- 
dust. Meat  so  prepared  has  been  kept  two 
months  in  the  finest  order.  When  taken  out  to 
be  dressed  it  should  be  wiped  and  scraped  clean, 
and  roasted  as  quick  as  possible. 

251.  The  useful  Properties  of  Charcoal,  for  sweet- 
ening the  Breath , cleaning  the  Teeth,  Sfc. 

All  sorts  of  glass  vessels  and  other  utensils  may 
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be  purified  from  long  retained  smells  of  every 
kind,  in  the  easiest  and  most  perfect  manner,  by 
rinsing  them  out  well  with  charcoal  powder,  after 
the  grosser  impurities  have  been  scoured  off  with 
sand  and  potash.  Rubbing  the  teeth,  and  wash- 
ing out  the  mouth,  with  fine  charcoal  powder,  will 
render  the  teeth  beautifully  white,  and  the  breath 
perfectly  sweet,  where  an  offensive  breath  has 
been  owing  to  a scorbutic  disposition  of  the  gums. 
Putrid  water  is  immediately  deprived  of  its  offen- 
sive smell  by  charcoal. 

252.  To  sweeten  Meat,  Fish , fyc.  that  is  tainted. 

When  meat,  fish,  &c.  from  intense  heat,  or 
long  keeping,  are  likely  to  pass  into  a state  of 
corruption,  a simple  and  pure  mode  of  keeping 
them  sound  and  healthful  is  by  putting  a few 
pieces  of  charcoal,  each  the  size  of  an  egg,  into 
the  pot  or  saucepan,  wherein  the  fish  or  flesh  are 
to  be  boiled.  Among  others,  an  experiment  of 
this  kind  was  tried  upon  a turbot,  which  appeared 
too  far  gone  to  be  eatable:  the  cook,  as  advised, 
put  three  or  four  pieces  of  charcoal,  each  the  size 
of  an  egg,  under  the  strainer,  in  the  fish  kettle ; 
after  boiling  the  proper  time,  the  turbot  came  to 
table  perfectly  sweet  and  firm. 

253.  To  purify  Jly-bloton  Meat. 

It  has  been  successfully  proved,  by  many  expe- 
riments, that  meat  entirely  fly-blown  has  been 
sufficiently  purified  to  make  good  broth,  and  had 
not  a disagreeable  taste,  by  being  previously  put 
into  a vessel  containing  a certain  quantity  of  beer, 
i he  liquor  will  become  tainted,  and  have  a putrid 
smell. 
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254.  To  cure  tainted  Fish. 

Tainted  fish  may  be  much  restored  to  its  proper 
flavour  by  mixing  a quantity  of  vinegar  and  salt 
in  the  water  in  which  the  fish  is  to  be  boiled. 

255.  To  preserve  Water  and  Meat,  from  Putre- 

faction, in  long  Voyages. 

The  crews  of  the  two  Russian  ships,  which 
lately  sailed  round  the  world,  were  extremely 
healthy.  During  the  whole  three  years  of  their 
voyage  only  two  men  died  of  the  crew  of  the 
Neva,  and  the  Naveshda  did  not  lose  a single 
man.  It  is  already  known  that  their  fresh  water 
was  preserved  in  charred  casks,  but  it  is  not  so 
generally  known  that  they  used  the  same  precau- 
tion for  preserving  their  salted  provisions.  The 
beef  they  carried  out  with  them  tasted  as  plea- 
santly upon  their  return,  as  it  did  three  years  be- 
fore, when  first  salted. 

256.  To  detect  Dampness  in  a Bed. 

Let  your  bed  be  first  v/ell  warmed,  and  imme- 
diately as  the  warming-pan  is  taken  out,  introduce 
between  the  sheets,  in  an  inverted  direction,  a 
clear  glass  goblet;  after  it  has  remained  in  that 
situation  a few  minutes,  examine  it ; if  found  dry, 
and  not  tarnished  with  drops  of  wet,  for  there  will 
often  appear  a slight  cloud  of  steam,  the  bed  is 
safe;  but  if  drops  of  wet  or  damp  adhere  to  the 
inside  of  the  glass,  it  is  a certain  sign  of  a damp 
bed.  Even  wearing  apparel,  when  on  the  person, 
will,  in  most  parts  of  England,  by  the  application 
of  a warming-pan,  stain  glass  with  a slight  steam, 
but  not  dropsof  wet.  Or,  take  off  the  sheets  and 
sleep  in  the  blankets. 
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25/.  Hints  on  < warming  Beds. 

In  taking  the  coals  into  the  warming-pan,  re- 
move therefrom  any  black  coals  in  a burning  state, 
and  scatter  upon  those  in  the  pan  a little  common 
salt ; this  will  correct  the  unhealthy  sulphureous 
vapour  of  the  coals,  and  prevent  their  suffocating 
smell. 


25S.  Beef  Tea. 

Take  lean  beef,  a pound,  cut  it  in  thin  slices, 
put  it  into  a quart  of  water,  boil  it  a quarter  of  an 
hour ; then  take  out  the  meat,  mince  it  small,  and 
boil  it  a quarter  of  an  hour  more,  skimming  it 
well. 

2 5Q.  Improvement  in  the  Management  of  Bees. 

The  improvement  is  that  of  having  double  skeps 
or  hives,  the  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  When 
the  lower  skep  is  filled  with  honey,  it  is  to  be  re- 
moved after  the  bees  are  admitted  (through  a pas- 
sage which  is  made  to  be  opened)  into  the  upper 
skep;  into  this  skep  food  must  be  put,  and  the 
bees  will  remain  there,  and  go  on  with  their  work 
in  it.  When  it  is  filled  with  honey,  the  former 
skep,  with  food  in  it,  may  be  replaced,  and  the 
bees  again  admitted  into  it.  The  full  skep  is  then 
to  be  taken  away.  This  change  of  the  skeps  must 
always  be  made  about  Midsummer ; and  by  thus 
annually  removing  the  full  one,  more  honey  will 
be  collected  than  is  usual,  and  the  bees  will  not 
be  destroyed. 

26o.  Approved  Method  of  removing  Bees. 

Set  the  hive  where  there  is  only  a glimmering 
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light ; turn  it  up ; the  queen  first  makes  her  ap- 
pearance ; once  in  possession  of  her  you  are  mas- 
ter of  all  the  rest;  put  her  into  an  empty  hive, 
whither  she  will  be  followed  by  the  other  bees. 

261.  V&eful  Method  of  preserving  Bees,  as  lately 
adopted  in  America . 

Instead  of  destroying  whole  swarms  in  their 
hives,  to  get  the  honey  when  the  hives  are  full, 
they  clear  them  out  into  a fresh  hive,  while  they 
take  the  combs  out  of  the  old  one  ; and  they  pre- 
vent their  perishing  in  winter  by  putting  a great 
quantity  of  honey  into  a very  wide  earthen  vessel, 
covering  its  surface  with  paper,  exactly  fitted  on, 
and  pricked  full  of  holes  with  a large  pin ; this 
being  pressed  by  the  weight  of  the  bees  keeps  a 
fresh  supply  continually  arising.  Their  most  fatal 
destruction  by  severe  cold  they  prevent,  by  tak- 
ing as  many  large  tubs  as  they  have  hives,  and 
knocking  out  the  heads,  they  set  the  other  end  in 
the  ground,  laying  a bed  of  dry  earth  or  chopped 
hay  in  it,  of  six  inches  deep  ; over  this  they  place 
the  head  knocked  out,  and  then  make  a small 
wooden  trough  for  the  passage  of  the  bees ; this 
is  transfixed  through  a hole  cut  through  each  side 
of  the  tub,  at  such  a height  as  to  lay  on  the  false 
bottom,  on  which  is  placed  the  covered  dish  of 
honey  for  the  food  of  the  bees,  leaving  a proper 
space  over  this  covered  with  strong  matting ; they 
then  fill  up  the  tub  with  more  dry  earth,  or  chop- 
ped hay,  heaping  it  up  in  the  form  of  a cone,  to 
keep  out  the  rain,  and  wreathing  it  over  with 
straw  on  account  of  the  warmth.  This  method  is 
so  secure,  that  out  of  a hundred  tubs,  a lew  ■win- 
ters since,  when  this  experiment  wras  tried,  not 
one  of  them  was  known  to  fail.  The  quantity  of 
honey  this  way  obtained  has  been  amazing,  and 
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besides,  must  every  year  increase,  wherever  the 
example  is  followed. 

262.  Chinese  Method  of  mending  China. 

Take  a piece  of  flint-glass,  beat  it  to  a fine  pow- 
der, and  grind  it  well  with  the  white  of  an  egg, 
and  it  joins  china  without  riveting,  so  that  no  art 
can  break  it  in  the  same  place.  You  are  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  composition  is  to  be  ground  ex- 
tremely fine  on  a painter’s  stone. 

263.  To  discover  Vitriol  in  Beer. 

A decoction  of  galls  will  turn  it  blackish,  if  this 
be  the  case. 

264.  Bxcellent  Substitute  for  Table  Beer. 

As  small  beer  is  apt  to  become  sour  in  warm 
weather,  a pleasant  beer  may  be  made,  by  adding 
to  a bottle  of  porter  ten  quarts  of  water,  and  a 
pound  of  brown  sugar  or  molasses.  After  they 
have  been  well  mixed,  pour  the  liquor  into  bot- 
tles, and  place  them,  loosely  corked,  in  a cool 
cellar.  In  two  or  three  days  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 
A spoonful  of  ginger,  added  to  the  mixture,  ren- 
ders it  more  lively  and  agreeable  to  the  taste. 
This  might  be  adopted  in  the  navy  instead  of 
grog. 

265.  To  make  good  Spruce  Beer. 

This  cheap  and  wholesome  liquor  is  thus  made  : 
take  of  water  sixteen  gallons,  and  boil  the  half  of 
it ; put  the  water  thus  boiled,  while  in  full  heat, 
to  the  reserved  cold  part,  which  should  be  pre- 
viously put  into  a barrel  or  other  vessel ; then  add 
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16  pounds  of  treacle  or  molasses,  with  a few  table- 
spoonfuls of  the  essence  of  spruce,  stirring  the 
whole  well  together ; add  half  a pint  of  yeast, 
and  keep  it  in  a temperate  situation,  with  the 
bung-hole  open,  for  two  days,  till  the  fermenta- 
tion be  abated  ; then  close  it  up,  or  bottle  it  off, 
and  it  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  a few  days  afterwards. 
Id  North  America,  and  perhaps  in  other  coun- 
tries, where  the  black  and  white  spruce  firs 
abound,  instead  of  adding  the  essence  of  the 
spruce  at  the  same  time  with  the  molasses,  they 
make  a decoction  of  the  leaves  and  small  branches 
of  these  trees,  and  find  the  liquor  equally  good. 

It  is  a powerful  antiscorbutic,  and  may  prove 
very  useful  in  a long  sea  voyage. 

266.  Nero-invented  Composition  to  be  used  instead 
of  Yeast. 

To  make  eight  quarts  of  this  composition,  boil 
in  common  water  eight  pounds  of  potatoes,  as  for 
eating ; bruise  them  perfectly  smooth,  and  mix 
with  them,  whilst  warm,  two  ounces  of  honey,  or 
any  other  sweet,  and  one  quart  (being  the  eighth 
part  of  a gallon  of  yeast)  of  common  yeast.  And, 
for  making  bread,  mix  three  beer  pints  of  the 
above  composition  with  a bushel  of  flour,  using 
warm  water  in  making  the  bread  ; the  water  to 
be  warmer  in  winter  than  in  summer ; and  the 
composition  to  be  used  in  a few  hours  after  it  is 
made  ; and  as  soon  as  the  sponge  (the  mixture  of 
the  composition  with  the  flour)  begins  to  fall  the 
first  time,  the  bread  should  be  made  and  put  in 
the  oven. 


267.  To  malce  Bottles  Air-tight. 

This  may  be  done  without  luting  or  grinding, 
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and  consists  in  only  having  a groove  round  the 
neck,  into  which  the  cap  fits,  so  that  the  groove 
may  be  charged  with  water  or  mercury. 

268.  To  loosen  the  Glass  Stopples  of  Smelling  Bot- 

tles and  Decanters. 

With  a feather  rub  a drop  or  two  of  olive  oil 
round  the  stopple,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  bot- 
tle or  decanter,  which  must  be  then  placed  before 
the  fire,  at  the  distance  of  a foot  or  eighteen 
inches;  in  which  position  the  heat  will  cause  the 
oil  to  spread  downward  between  the  stopple  and 
the  neck.  When  the  bottle  or  decanter  has 
grown  warm,  gently  strike  the  stopple  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  with  any  light  wooden  in- 
strument; then  try  it  with  the  hand.  If  it  will 
not  yet  move,  place  it  again  before  the  fire,  add- 
ing, if  you  choose,  another  drop  of  oil.  After  a 
while  strike  again  as  before : and  by  persevering 
in  this  process,  however  tightly  the  stopple  may 
be  fastened  in,  you  will  at  length  succeed  in 
loosening  it. 

269.  Another  Method. 

Rub  the  neck  of  the  bottle  up  and  down  with  a 
small  key,  hitting  the  head  of  the  stopper  every 
time,  which  will  in  general  loosen  it. 

2/0.  Improved  Corks  for  preserving  Wine  or  Che- 
mical Liquors. 

Melt  together  two  parts  of  white  wax  and  one 
part  ot  beef  suet;  dip  your  corks  in  this  mixture, 
and  immediately  dry  them  in  a stove  upon  an  iron 
plate  ; repeat  this  operation  twice,  and  the  corks 
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thus  prepared  will  preserve  any  liquor  well  with- 
out imparting  any  ill  flavour  thereto. 

271.  To  judge  of  the  duality  of  Wheat  Flour. 

As  the  state  of  wheat  is  ascertained  by  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  glutinous  matter  it 
contains,  the  following  method  is  made  use  of  for 
extracting  that  matter  from  it : 

Take  four  ounces  of  the  flour  of  wdieat,  sepa- 
rated from  the  bran  : let  it  be  mixed  with  water 
so  as  to  form  a thick  paste,  which  must  be  tho- 
roughly kneaded  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
paste  is  afterwards  to  be  well  washed,  continually 
kneading  it  with  the  hands  under  the  water,  and 
changing  the  water  from  time  to  time.  This 
washing  and  kneading  are  to  be  continued  until 
the  water  no  longer  becomes  white  by  the  opera- 
tion ; the  glutinous  matter,  which  is  of  a whitish 
grey  colour,  then  remains  in  the  hands.  If  the 
wheat  was  sound  the  matter  is  glutinous  and  elas- 
tic, if  the  wheat  was  heated  the  matter  will  be 
brittle,  if  the  wheat  was  in  a state  of  fermentation 
no  glutinous  matter  will  be  obtained  from  it. 

272.  To  discover  whether  Flour  he  adulterated 

with  Whitening  or  Chalk. 

Mix  with  the  flour  some  juice  of  lemon  or  good 
vinegar  ; if  the  flour  be  pure  they  will  remain  to- 
gether at  rest,  but  if  there  be  a mixture  of  whiten- 
ing or  chalk,  a fermentation,  or  working  like 
yeast,  will  ensue.  The  adulterated  meal  is  whiter 
and  heavier  than  the  good.  The  quantity  that  an 
ordinary  tea-cup  will  contain  has  been  found  to 
weigh  more  than  the  quantity  of  genuine  flour  by 
four  drachms  and  nineteen  grains  troy. 
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273.  Another. 

Pour  boiling  water  on  some  slices  of  bread,  and 
then  drop  in  some  spirit  of  vitriol.  'I  his  will  pro- 
duce a violent  hissing  and  ebullition,  il  there  be 
any  of  the  above  ingredients.  For  quicker  dis- 
patch, the  vitriol  may  be  poured  on  the  bread  it- 
self. Vinegar  and  juice  of  lemons  will  have  the 
same  effect,  but  in  a slighter  degree. 

274.  To  discover  if  Bread  is  adulterated  with 

Alum. 

Make  a solution  of  lime  in  aquafortis,  and  put 
a little  of  this  solution  into  water,  in  which  you 
have  steeped  the  bread  suspected  to  contain  alum. 
If  such  should  be  the  case,  the  acid,  which  was 
combined  with  the  alum,  will  form  a precipitate 
or  chalky  concretion  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 

275.  To  preserve  Biscuit  from  Putrefaction. 

To  preserve  biscuit  a long  time  sweet  and  good, 
no  other  art  is  necessary  than  stowing  it  well 
baked  in  casks  exactly  caulked,  and  carefully 
lined  with  tin,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air;  at  the 
same  time  the  biscuit  must  be  so  placed  as  to 
leave  as  little  vacant  room  as  possible  in  the  cask; 
and  when  the  same  is  opened  through  necessity, 
it  must  be  speedily  closed  again  with  great  care. 

276-  To  preserve  Sea-Bread from  the  Weevil. 

lhe  fatal  effects  of  the  weevil  in  sea-bread  have 
long  been  severely  felt  by  seamen  employed  on 
long  voyages;  rewards  have  been  humanely  offered 
by  the  legislature  for  a cure  or  preventive,  but 
hitherto  without  success. 
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The  following  fact  was  discovered  by  accident, 
and  is  now  offered  to  the  public  as  a hint  worthy 
the  attention  of  those  who  may  be  employed  in 
Supplying  ships  with  provisions,  or  to  captains, 
and  the  owners  of  vessels,  and  may,  in  all  proba- 
bility, lessen,  if  not  wholly  remove,  an  inconve- 
nience so  injurious  to  our  valuable  navigation.  A 
bag  belonging  to  a powder-mill  fell  into  a quan- 
tity of  liquid  nitre  ; it  was  immediately  taken  out, 
plunged  into  cold  water,  and  hung  to  dry;  seve- 
ral days  after  this  circumstance  the  bag  was  filled 
with  sea-biscuits,  and  sent  on  board  a West  In- 
diaman,  where  it  was  stowed  away  among  the 
captain’s  stock.  The  vessel  was  nine  months  out 
of  England  before  she  proceeded  on  her  passage 
home,  when  she  got  becalmed,  and  remained  so 
long  in  that  situation  that  her  crew  was  forced  to 
be  put  on  half  allowance,  more  particularly  so,  as 
their  bread  was  much  destroyed  by  the  weevils, 
and  was  hourly  consuming.  The  captain  at  this 
time  wishing  to  make  use  of  the  bag  above-men- 
tioned, which  had  not  been  opened  since  the  ship 
left  England,  ordered  it  to  be  examined,  when, 
greatly  to  his  surprise,  the  whole  contents  were 
found  to  be  perfectly  sound,  without  any  appear- 
ance of  having  been  injured  by  any  insect  what- 
ever; a circumstance  solely  to  be  attributed  to 
the  quality  of  the  bag. 

2/7*  To  make  Artificial  or  Potatoe  Bread. 

Put  a pound  of  potatoes  in  a net,  into  a skillet 
with  cold  water,  and  (lest  the  skin  break,  and  let 
in  the  water)  hang  it  at  a distance  (so  as  not  to 
boil)  over  the  fire  till  they  become  soft ; then 
skin,  mash,  and  rub  them  so  as  to  be  well  mixed 
with  a pound  of  flour,  a very  large  spoonful  of  salt, 
and  two  large  spoonfuls  of  yeast ; but  less  of  the 
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yeast  is  better.  Then  add  a little  warm  water,  and 
knead  it  up  as  other  dough ; lay  it  a little  while 
before  the  fire  to  ferment  or  rise,  then  bake  it  in  a 
very  hot  oven.  Bread  made  in  this  manner  has 
been  frequently  tried,  and  found  to  be  well-tasted, 
wholesome,  and  of  good  consistence. 

I 

278.  Bread  made from  the  Water  Gladiole. 

The  root  of  the  flowering  rush,  or  water  gladiole, 
when  dried  and  ground,  makes  a bread  but  little 
inferior  in  colour,  nutriment,  or  taste,  to  that 
made  from  wheaten  flour.  It  is  the  common  food 
of  the  Calmucs,  and,  in  deficient  harvests,  is  used 
in  many  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent. 

279.  Ferment  for  Bread,  used  by  the  Inhabitants 
of  Long  Island,  in  the  State  of  Nero  York. 

Take  as  many  hops  as  may  be  held  between  the 
thumb  and  three  fingers ; put  them  into  a pint  and 
a half  or  a quart  of  water,  and  boil  them  well  toge- 
ther. If  you  have  some  apples,  or  a pumpkin,  in 
the  house,  cut  a few  slices  of  either  of  these,  and 
throw  in,  and  it  will  be  all  the  better.  Then  pour 
the  liquor  off,  or  strain  it  through  a coarse  cloth,  and 
add  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  molasses,  and  stir  in 
as  much  flour  as  will  mingle  with  it  to  the  consist- 
ence of  thin  batter.  Set  the  whole  in  the  corner 
of  the  kitchen  fire-place,  or  in  any  temperature  of 
moderate  warmth,  until  a fermentation  takes  place, 
which  will  happen  in  a few  hours,  and  then  mix  it 
with  flour. 

This  will  be  sufficient  for  one  baking,  for  a fa- 
mily of  eight  or  ten  persons. 
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280*  New  Method  of  making  Flour  without  Grain. 

Take  turnips,  potatoes,  parsnips  and  white  beet ; 
grind  or  grate  them  fine ; then  put  the  substance 
into  water,  and  let  it  remain  therein  several  hours ; 
then  strain  off  the  water,  and  add  fresh  water  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  cover  the  substance.  Continue 
to  repeat  this  process  until  the  water  pours  off 
quite  clear.  Then  strain  and  press  the  water 
from  the  vegetable  substance,  which  is  to  be  dried 
on  a kiln,  or  other  proper  convenience.  When  the 
substance  is  quite  dry,  grind  it  in  a corn  or  other 
proper  mill,  until  it  becomes  fine  flour.  Either 
of  the  above  vegetables  alone,  or  any  two  or  more 
of  them  mixed  together,  and  prepared  as  before 
specified,  will  answer  for  the  purpose.  The  fore- 
going description  is  for  the  making  coarse  or  com- 
mon flour ; when  the  best  or  fine  flour  is  to  be 
made,  pare  or  peel  the  rind  off  the  vegetables  be- 
fore they  are  ground  or  grated.  Then  pursue  the 
same  process  as  with  the  coarse  or  common  flour. 

281.  Improved  Method  of  salting  Butter  and 

Meat. 

Best  common  salt  two  parts,  saltpetre  one  part, 
sugar  one  part ; beat  them  up  together,  so  that  they 
may  be  completely  blended.  To  every  sixteen 
ounces  of  butter  add  one  ounce  of  the  composition ; 
mix  it  well  in  the  mass,  and  close  it  up  for  use. — 
It  should  not  be  used  for  a month,  that  it  may  be 
thoroughly  incorporated.  Butter,  thus  cured,  has 
been  kept  for  three  years  perfectly  sweet.  Keep 
the  air  from  it,  or  it  spoils.  Cover  it  with  an  oiled 
paper,  and  a board  on  that. 

To  cure  meat,  add  one  ounce  of  the  above 
composition  to  every  sixteen  ounces  of  meat.  It 
must  be  very  well  rubbed  into  the  meat.  You  can- 
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not  have  it  too  finely  powdered,  nor  too  well 
rubbed  into  the  meat. 

2S2.  Method  of  curing  bad  Tub  Butler. 

A quantity  of  tub  butter  was  brought  to  market 
in  the  West  Indies,  which,  on  opening,  was  found 
to  be  very  bad,  and  almost  stinking.  A native  of 
Pennsylvania  undertook  to  cure  it,  which  he  did, 
in  the  following  manner : — 

He  started  the  tubs  of  butter  in  a large  quantity 
of  hot  water,  which  soon  melted  the  butter:  he 
then  skimmed  it  off  as  clean  as  possible,  and  work- 
ed it  over  again  in  a churn,  and  with  the  addition 
of  salt  and  fine  sugar,  the  butter  was  sweet  and 
good. 

2 S3.  Method  for  taking  the  Rankness  and  dis - 
agreeable  Taste  from  Irish  Salt  Butler. 

The  quantity  proposed  to  be  made  use  of,  either 
for  toasts  or  melting,  must  be  put  into  a bowl 
filled  with  boiling  water,  and  when  the  butter  is 
melted,  skim  it  quite  off;  by  this  method  it  is  so 
separated  from  any  gross  particles,  that  it  may  re- 
quire a small  addition  of  salt,  which  may  be  put 
into  the  cold  water  that  is  made  use  of  in  melting 
butter  for  sauce  ; and  though  the  butter  is  oiled  by 
hot  water,  it  becomes  a fine  cream  in  the  boiling 
for  sauce. 

284.  To  remove  the  Taste  of  Turnips  from  Milk 
or  Butter. 

The  taste  of  the  turnip  is  easily  taken  off  milk 
and  butter,  by  dissolving  a little  nitre  in  spring  wa- 
ter, which  being  kept  in  a bottle,  and  a small  tea- 
cupful  put  into  eight  gallons  of  milk,  when  warm 
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from  the  cow,  entirely  removes  any  taste  or  flavour 
of  the  turnip. 

285.  To  make  Salt  Butter  fresh. 

Put  four  pounds  of  salt  butter  into  a churn,  with 
four  quarts  of  new  milk,  and  a small  portion  of 
arnotto.  Churn  them  together,  and,  in  about  an 
hour,  take  out  the  butter,  and  treat  it  exactly  as 
fresh  butter,  by  washing  it  in  water,  and  adding 
the  customary  quantity  of  salt. 

This  is  a singular  experiment.  The  butter  gains 
about  three  ounces  in  each  pound,  and  is  in  every 
particular  equal  to  fresh  butter.  It  would  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  addition  of  two  or  three  ounces 
of  fine  sugar,  in  powder.  A common  earthen  churn 
answers  the  same  purpose  as  a wooden  one,  and 
may  be  purchased  at  any  pot  shop. 

280.  Chichueed. 

The  young  shoots  and  leaves,  when  boiled,  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  spring  spinage,  and 
are  equally  wholesome. 

287.  To  prevent  Children  from  eating  their  Food 
too  quickly . 

Children,  when  very  young,  get  into  the  habit 
of  eating  their  food  too  quickly,  particularly  fruit, 
and  other  substances  of  which  they  are  fond.  To 
prevent  their  acquiring  this  habit,  amusing  devices 
might  be  employed,  as  cutting  an  apple,  a pear,  a 
piece  of  cake,  or  any  other  article  of  the  same  sort, 
into  a number  of  pieces,  arranging  them  in  lines 
like  an  army,  with  one  as  an  officer  in  the  centre, 
and  telling  them  that  the  whole  army  must  be 
devoured,  piece  by  piece,  and  in  a regular  man- 
ner! This  interests  little  children  so  much,  that 
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.they  soon  prefer  it  to  a more  speedy  mode  of 
consumption. 

288.  To  prevent  the  Formation  of  Crust  upon  the 
Inside  of  Tea-Kettles. 

Put  into  the  tea-kettle  a flat  oyster  shell,'  and 
keep  it  constantly  there,  it  will  attract  the  stony 
particles  that  are  in  the  water,  to  itself,  and  prevent 
their  forming  upon  the  tea-kettle. 

Or,  as  the  shell  occasions  a disagreeable  noise, 
regularly  clean  the  inside  of  the  kettle.  No  crust 
forms  on  common  saucepans  which  are  cleaned 
.whenever  they  are  used. 

289-  To  make  Chocolate  from  Cocoa  Nuts. 

Chocolate  is  made  of  the  small  cocoa  bean  se- 
parated from  its  shells,  which  being  first  coarsely 
pounded  in  a stone  mortar,  is  afterwards  levigated 
on  a slab  of  the  finest  grained  marble;  to  this  a 
small  quantity  of  vanilla  is  added.  The  mixture 
is  heated,  and  put  into  tin  moulds  of  the  size  in 
which  the  cakes  appear. 

29O.  Coffee. 

The  infusion  or  decoction  of  the  roasted  seeds 
of  the  coffee-berry,  when  not  too  strong,  is  a whole- 
some, exhilarating,  and  strengthening  beverage  ; 
and  when  mixed  with  a large  proportion  of  milk, 
is  a proper  article  of  diet  for  literary  and  sedentarv 
people.  It  is  especially  suited  to  persons  advanced 
in  years.  People  who  are  bilious  and  liable  to  cos- 
tiveness  should  abstain  from  it.  When  drank  very 
strong,  it  proves  stimulating  and  heating  in  a consi- 
• derable  degree,  creatingthirstand  producing  watch  - 
;fulne8S,  J3y  an  abusive  indulgence  in  this  di  ink, 
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the  organs  of  digestion  are  impaired,  the  appetite 
is  destroyed,  nutrition  is  impeded,  and  emaciation, 
general  debility,  paralytic  affections,  and  nervous 
fever,  are  brought  on. 

291.  The  Virtues  of  Coffee. 

Coffee  accelerates  digestion,  corrects  crudities, 
removes  cholic  and  flatulencies.  It  mitigates  head- 
aches, cherishes  the  animal  spirits,  takes  away  list- 
lessness and  languor,  and  is  serviceable  in  all  ob- 
structions arising  from  languid  circulation.  It  is  a 
"wonderful  restorative  to  emaciated  constitutions, 
and  highly  refreshing  to  the  studious  and  seden- 
tary. 

The  habitual  use  of  coffee  would  greatly  promote 
sobriety,  being  in  itself  a cordial  stimulant;  it  is  a 
most  powerful  antidote  to  the  temptation  of  spi- 
rituous liquors. 

It  will  be  found  a welcome  beverage  to  the  ro- 
bust labourer,  who  would  despise  a lighter  drink. 

292.  Turkish  or  Arabian  Mode  off  preparing 

Coffee. 

The  coffee  ground  or  beaten  to  an  impalpable 
powder  is  preserved,  by  closely  pressing  it  down 
in  a wooden  box;  and  the  quantity  required  for 
use  is  scraped  from  the  surface  by  means  of  a 
wooden  spoon.  Two  small  coffee-pots  are  em- 
ployed; in  one  is  boiled  the  water,  generally  mixed 
•with  the  remaining  coffee  of  a former  meal ; in 
the  other  is  put  the  fresh  powder,  which  is  some- 
times placed  near  the  fire,  to  become  heated  before 
the  boiling  water  is  added  to  it.  The  mixture  is 
then  boiled  two  or  three  times,  taking  care  to  pour 
a few  drops  of  cold  water  upon  it  the  last  time,  or 
to  place  a cloth  dipped  in  cold  water  over  it ; then 
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it  is  allowed  to  subside,  and  afterwards  poured 
into  the  coffee-pot  which  contained  only  the  boil- 
ing water. 

N.  B.  Hie  quantity  of  coffee  powder  necessary 
to  make  a fine  strong  tincture  of  coffee  may  be  es- 
timated as  one  coffee-cup  of  coffee  powder,  to  three 
dishes  of  proper  coffee-liquor  for  the  table. 


293.  Cheap  and  valuable  Substitute for  Coffee. 

The  flour  of  rye,  and  English  yellow  potatoes, 
are  found  an  excellent  substitute  for  coffee.  These 
ingredients  are  first  boiled,  then  made  into  a cake, 
which  is  to  be  dried  -in  an  oven,  and  afterwards  re- 
duced to  a powder,  which  will  make  a beverage 
very  similar  to  coffee  in  its  taste,  as  well  as  in 
other  properties,  and  not  in  the  least  detrimental 
to  health. 

29J.  Excellent  Substitute  for  Coffee. 

The  seeds  of  the  flower  de  luce,  or  common 
yellow  waterflag,  being  roasted  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  coffee,  very  much  resemble  it  in  colour  and 
flavour,  but  have  something  more  of  a saccharine 
odour,  approaching  to  that  of  extract  of  liquorice. 
When  carefully  prepared  they  possess  much  more 
of  the  aroma  of  coffee  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  leguminous  and  gramineous  seeds  that  have 
been  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Coffee  made  of 
these  seeds  is  extremely  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce,  or  an  ounce,  to 
a pint  of  boiling  water. 

295.  Another. 

The  seeds  of  foreign  grapes  have  lately  been 
H 1 
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discovered  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  coffee. 
When  pressed,  they  first  produce  a quantity  of  oil, 
and  afterwards,  when  roasted  and  boiled,  furnish  a 
liquid  much  resembling  that  produced  from  coffee. 
The  practice  is  rapidly  becoming  general  in  Ger- 
many. 

2Q 6.  Acorn  Coffee. 

Take  sound  and  ripe  acorns,  peel  off  the  shell  of 
h.usk,  divide  the  kernels,  dry  them  gradually,  and 
then  roast  them  in  a close  vessel  or  roaster,  keep- 
ing them  continually  stirring ; in  doing  which  spe- 
cial care  must  be  taken  that  they  be  not  burnt  or 
roasted  too  much,  both  which  would  be  hurtful. 

Take  of  these  roasted  acorns  (ground  like  other 
coffee)  half  an  ounce  every  other  morning  and 
evening,  alone  or  mixed  with  a drachm  of  other 
coffee,  and  sweetened  with  sugar,  with  or  without 
milk. 

This  receipt  is  recommended  by  a famous  Ger- 
man physician,  as  a much  esteemed,  wholesome, 
nourishing,  strengthening  nutriment  for  mankind: 
which,  by  its  medicinal  qualities,  has  been  found 
to  cure  the  slimy  obstructions  in  the  viscera,  and 
to  remove  nervous  complaints  when  other  medi- 
cines have  failed. 

Remark. — Since  the  duty  was  taken  off,  West 
India  coffee  is  so  cheap  that  substitutes  are  not 
worth  making.  On  the  continent  the  roasted  roots 
of  the  wild  chicory,  a common  weed,  have  been 
.used  with  advantage. 

. • 

2 97*  Tor  improving  Coffee. 

To  valetudinarians  and  others  the  followingme- 
thod  of  making  coffee  for  breakfast 'is  earnestly 
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recommended,  as  a most  wholesome  and  pleasant 
jentacular  beverage,  first  ordered  by  an  able  phy- 
sician. 

Let  one  ounce  of  fresh  ground  coffee  be  put  into 
a clean  coffee-pot,  or  other  proper  vessel  well 
tinned;  pour  a pint  and  a quarter  of  boiling  water 
upon  it,  set  it  on  the  fire,  let  it  boil  thoroughly,  and 
afterwards  put  by  to  settle;  this  should  be  done  on 
the  preceding  night,  and  on  the  following  morning 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor;  add  to  it  one  pint  of  new 
milk;  set  it  again  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it 
boil.  Sweetened  to  every  person’s  taste,  coffee  thus 
made  is  a most  wholesome  and  agreeable  breakfast, 
summer  or  winter,  with  toast,  bread  and  butter, 
rusks,  biscuits,  &c.  This  process  takes  off  that 
raw,  acidous,  and  astringent  quality  of  the  coffee, 
which  makes  it  often  disagree  with  weak  stomachs. 
It  should  not  be  drank  too  warm. 

A gentleman  of  the  first  fortune  in  the  kingdom, 
after  a variety  of  medical  applications  in  vain,  was 
restored  to  health  by  applying  to  the  above  bever- 
age morning  and  afternoon. 

An  improved  Method  of  making  the  Coffee  Bever- 
age.— To  an  ounce  of  coffee  add  a common  tea- 
spoonful of  the  best  flour  of  mustard  seed,  previous 
to  the  boiling.  To  those  unacquainted  with  the 
method,  it  is  inconceivable  how  much  it  improves 
the  fragancy,  fineness,  transparency,  and  gratefully 
quick  flavour  of  the  beverage,  and  probably  too  it 
adds  to  its  wholesomeness.  , 

• t 

2QS.  To  preserve  Eggs  for  a Length  of  Time. 

Put  an  egg  for  one  minute  in  water  just  about  to 
boil,  (it  will  not  in  that  time  be  hard)  and  it  will 
afterwards  keep  well  for  a month.  Steep  one  a 
little  while  in  sweet  oil,  and  it  will  keep  for  half  a 
year. 
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2gg.  Best  Method  of  cleaning  fine  Bloclc-tin  Dish 
Covers,  Patent  Pester,  8fc. 

Where  the  polish  is  gone  off,  let  the  articles  be 
first  rubbed  over  the  outside  with  a little  sweet  oil, 
on  a piece  of  soft  linen  cloth ; then  clear  it  off  with 
dry  pure  whitening,  quite  free  from  sand,  on  linen 
cloths,  which  will  make  them  look  as  well  as  when 
zaevv.  The  insides  should  be  rubbed  with  rags 
moistened  in  wet  whitening,  but  without  a drop  of 
oil.  Always  wiping  these  articles  dry,  when 
brought  from  table,  and  keeping  them  free  from 
steam  or  other  damp,  greatly  facilitates  the  trou- 
ble of  cleaning  them. 

300.  Cleaning  Floor  Cloths. 

After  sweeping  and  cleaning  the  floor  cloths 
with  a broom  and  damp  flannel,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, wet  them  over  with  milk,  and  rub  them  till 
beautifully  bright,  with  a dry  cloth.  They  will 
thus  look  as  well  as  if  they  were  rubbed  first  with 
a waxed  flannel,  and  afterward  with  a dry  one; 
without  being  so  slippery,  or  so  soon  clogging 
with  dust  or  dirt. 

301.  To  clean  Gold  and  Silver  Lace. 

Sew  the  lace  in  linen  cloth,  and  boil  it  in  a pint 
of  water,  and  two  ounces  of  soap ; and  then  wash 
the  lace  in  water. 

302.  To  restore  the  Lustre  of  Glasses  tarnished 

by  Age  or  Accident. 

Strew  on  them  powdered  fuller’s-earth,  care- 
fully cleared  from  sand,  &c.  and  rub  them  care- 
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fuiiy  with  a linen  cloth.  Oxide  of  tin  (putty) 
would  perhaps  be  better. 

303.  To  dean  Flint-glass  Bottles,  Decanters,. 

&>c.  8fc. 

Roll  up,  in  small  pieces,  some  whited-brown.  or 
blotting-paper;  then  wet  and  soap  the  same;  put 
them  into  the  vessel,  with  a little  lukewarm  watgr; 
shake  them  well  for  a few  minutes;  then  rinse  the 
glass  with  clean  water,  and  it  will  be  as  bright  and 
clear  as  when  new  from  the  shops. 

304.  To  dean  Mahogany  Furniture. 

Three  pennyworth  of  alkanet  root,  one  pint  of 
cold  drawn  linseed  oil,  twTo  pennyworth  of  rose 
pink;  put  these  into  a pan,  and  let  them  stand  all 
night:  then  take  some  of  this  mixture,  rub  it  over 
the  tables  or  chairs,  and  let  it  remain  one  hour; 
then  take  a linen  cloth  and  rub  it  well  off,  and  it 
will  leave  a beautiful  gloss  on  the  furniture. 

If  the  pinky  shade  occasioned  by  the  alkanet 
root  and  pink  is  disagreeable,  they  may  be  omitted 
in  part  or  entirely. 

305.  To  dean  Turkey  Carpels. 

To  revive  the  colour  of  a Turkey  carpet,  beat  it 
well  with  a stick  till  the  dust  is  all  got  out ; then, 
with  a lemon  or  sorrel  juice,  take  out  the  spots  of 
ink,  if  the  carpet  be  stained  with  any;  wash  it  in 
cold  water,  and  afterwards  shake  out  all  the  water 
from  the  threads  of  the  carpet.  When  it  is  tho- 
roughly dry,  rub  it  all  over  with  the  crumb  of  a 
hot  wheaten  loaf;  and,  if  the  weather  is  very  fine, 
hang  it  out  in  the  open  air  a night  or  two. 
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306.  To  clean  Marble. 

Take  a bullock’s  gall,  a gill  of  soap  lees,  half  a 
gill  of  turpentine,  and  make  it  into  a paste  with 
pipe  clay ; then  apply  it  to  the  marble,  and  let  it 
dry  a day  or  two;  then  rub  it  off;  and,  if  not  clean, 
apply  it  a second  or  third  time  until  it  is  clean. 

307-  Another . 

Muriatic  acid,  either  diluted  or  pure,  as  occasion 
may  require,  proves  efficacious.  If  too  strong,  it 
will  deprive  the  marble  of  its  polish,  which  may 
be  easily  restored  by  the  use  of  a piece  of  felt,  with 
some  powder  of  putty  or  tripoli,  with  either  making 
use  of  water. 

308.  To  clean  Alabaster  or  Marble. 

Beat  pumice  stones  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
and  mix  it  up  with  verjuice;  let  it  stand  for  two 
hours,  then  dip  into  it  a sponge,  and  rub  the  mar- 
ble or  alabaster,  wash  it  with  a linen  cloth  and 
fresh  water,  and  dry  it  with  clean  linen  rags. 

309.  Mixture  for  cleaning  Stone  Stairs,  ITall 

Pavements,  fyc. 

Boil  together  half  a pint  each  of  size  and  stone 
blue  water,  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  whiting,' 
and  two  cakes  of  pipemaker’s  clay,  in  about  two 
quarts  of  water.  Wash  the  stones  over  writh  a 
flannel  slightly  wetted  in  this  mixture;  and,  when 
dry,  rub  them  with  flannel  and  a brush.  Some 
persons  recommend  beer,  but  water  is  much  bet- 
ter for  the  purpose. 
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3 10.  The  Banger  of  Children  eating  gilt  Ginger- 
bread, or  any  Article  covered  with  such  a Com- 
position. 

There  are  frequently  sold  eatable  things,  as 
images  of  sugar,  &c.  having  on  them  what  people 
imagine  to  be  gold  leaf,  but  which  is,  in  reality^, 
leaves  of  copper,  beat  out  in  imitation  of  it,  which 
is  so  dangerous  a poison  as  to  demand  the  inter- 
ference of  government,  to  prevent  the  sale  of  such 
articles;  irreparable  mischief  having  been  occa- 
sioned without  suspicion  of  the  cause. 

311.  Varnish  for  Furniture. 

To  one  part  of  virgin’s  white  wax  add  eight  parts 
of  oil  of  petroleum  ; lay  a slight  coat  of  this  mix- 
ture on  the  wood  with  a badger’s  brush,  while  a 
little  warm;  the  oil  will  then  evaporate,  and  leave 
a thin  coat  of  wax,  which  should  afterwards  be  po- 
lished with  a coarse  woollen  cloth. 

312.  German  Furniture  Gloss,  or  Polishing  Wax 

for  Mahogany,  fyc.  > 

Cut  in  small  pieces  a quarter  of  a pound  of  yel- 
low wax;  and,  melting  it  in  a pipkin,  add  an  ounce 
of  well  pounded  colophony,  or  black  resin.  The 
wax  and  colophony  being  both  melted,  pour  in,  by 
degrees,  quite  warm,  two  ounces  of  oil  or  spirit  of 
turpentine.  When  the  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed, 
pour  it  into  a tin  or  earthen  pot,  and  keep  it  co- 
vered for  use.  The  method  of  applying  it  to  the 
furniture,  which  must  be  first  well  dusted  and 
cleaned,  is  by  spreading  a little  of  this  composition 
on  a piece  of  woollen  cloth,  and  well  rubbing  the 
wood  with  it ; and,  in  a few  days,  the  gloss  will,  be 
as  firm  and  fast  as  varnish. 
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313.  Method  of  cleaning  and  polishing  Rusty 

Steel. 

After  well  oiling  the  rusty  parts  of  the  steel,  let 
it  remain  two  or  three  days  in  that  state;  then 
wipe  it  dry  with  clean  rags,  and  polish  with  emery 
or  pumice-stone,  on  hard  wood.  Frequently,  how- 
ever, a little  unslacked  lime,  finely  powdered,  will 
be  sufficient  after  the  oil  is  cleaned  off.  Where  a 
very  high  degree  of  polish  is  requisite,  it  will  be 
most  effectually  obtained  by  using  a paste  com- 
posed of  finely  levigated  blood-stone  and  spirits  of 
wine.  Bright  bars,  however,  are  admirably  clean- 
ed, in  a few  minutes,  by  using  a small  portion  of 
fine  corned  emery,  and  afterwards  finishing  with 
flour  of  emery  or  rotten-stone;  all  of  which  may 
be  had  at  any  ironmonger’s.  This  last  very  simple 
method  will,  perhaps,  render  any  other  super- 
fluous. 

314.  Easy  Method  of  cleaning  Paper  Hangings. 

Cut  into  eight  half  quarters,  a quartern  loaf  two 
days  old  ; it  must  neither  be  newer  nor  staler. 
With  one  of  these  pieces,  after  having  blown  off 
all  the  dust  from  the  paper  to  be  cleaned  by  means 
of  a good  pair  of  bellows,  begin  at  the  top  of  the 
room;  holding  the  crust  in  the  hand,  and  wiping 
lightly  downward  with  the  crumb,  about  half  a 
yard  at  each  stroke,  till  the  upper  part  of  the 
hangings  is  completely  cleaned  all  round.  Then 
go  again  round,  with  the  like  sweeping  stroke 
downward,  always  commencing  each  successive 
course  a little  higher  than  the  upper  stroke  had 
extended,  till  the  bottom  be  finished.  This  oper- 
ation, if  carefully  performed,  will  frequently  make 
very  old  paper  look  almost  equal  to  new.  Great 
caution  must  be  used  not  by  any  means  to  rub  the 
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paper  hard,  nor  to  attempt  cleaning  it  the  cross  or 
horizontal  way.  The  dirty  part  of  the  bread,  too, 
must  be  each  time  cut  away,  and  the  pieces  re- 
newed as  soon  as  at  all  necessary. 

315.  To  preserve  Metals  from  Rust. 

Anoint  them  with  spermaceti  oil. 

31 6.  For  cleaning  Steel  or  Iron-polished  Stoves. 

Stoves  may  be  admirably  cleaned,  in  a few  mi- 
nutes, by  using  a small  portion  of  fine  corned 
emery-stone;  and  afterwards  finishing  with  flour 
of  emery  or  rotten-stone,  either  of  which  may  be 
obtained  at  any  ironmonger’s. 

317.  To  clear  Iron  from  Rust. 

Pound  some  glass  to  fine  powder ; and  bavin 
nailed  some  strong  linen  or  woollen  cloth  upon 
board,  lay  upon  it  a strong  coat  of  gum-water,  and 
sift  thereon  some  of  your  powdered  glass,  and  let 
it  dry ; repeat  this  operation  three  times,  and  when 
the  last  covering  of  powdered  glass  is  dry,  you  may 
easily  rub  off  the  rust  from  iron  utensils,  with  the 
cloth  thus  prepared. 

318.  H010  to  judge  the  Properties  of  Nutmegs. 

The  largest,  heaviest,  and  most  unctuous  of  nut- 
megs are  to  be  chosen,  such  as  are  the  shape  of  an 
olive,  and  of  the  most  fragrant  smell. 

31p.  To  take  the  Smell  of  Paint  from  Rooms. 

Let  three  or  four  broad  tubs,  each,  containing 
about  eight  gallons  of  water,  and  one  ounce  of  vital- 
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olic  acid,  be  placed  in  the  new  painted  room,  near' 
the  wainscot ; this  water  will  absorb  and  retain 
the  effluvia  from  the  paint  in  three  days,  but  the 
water  should  be  renewed  each  day  during  that 
time. 

320.  Method  of  making  Stilton  Cheese. 

Take  the  night’s  cream,  and  put  it  to  the  morn- 
ing’s new  milk,  with  the  rennet;  when  the  curd  is 
come  it  is  not  to  be  broken,  as  is  done  with  other 
cheeses,  but  take  it  out  with  a soil  dish  altogether, 
and  place  it  on  a sieve  to  drain  gradually,  and,  as 
it  drains,  keep  gradually  pressing  it  till  it  becomes 
firm  and  dry;  then  place  it  in  a wooden  hoop;  after- 
wards to  be  kept  dr}'  on  boards,  turned  frequently, 
with  cloth-binders  round  it,  which  are  to  be  tight- 
ened as  occasion  requires.  ; 

In  some  dairies  the  cheeses,  after  being  taken 
out  of  the  wooden  hoop,  are  bound  tight  round 
with  a cloth,  which  cloth  is  changed  every  day 
until  the  cheese  becomes  firm  enough  to  support 
itself;  after  the  cloth  is  taken  away,  they  are  rub- 
bed ever}'  day  all  over,  for  two  or  three  months, 
with  a brush ; and  if  the  weather  is  damp  or  moist, 
twice  a day;  and  even  before  the  cloth  is  taken  off, 
the  top  and  bottom  are  well  rubbed  every  day. 

N.  B.  The  dairy-maid  must  not  be  disheartened 
if  she  does  not  succeed  perfectly  in  her  first  attempt. 

321.  Colouring  for  Cheese. 

The  colouring  for  cheese  is,  or  at  least  should 
be,  Spanish  annotto : but,  as  soon  as  colouring 
became  general  in  this  country,  a colour  of  an 
adulterated  kind  was  exposed  for  sale  in  almost 
every  shop ; the  weight  of  a guinea  and  a half  of 
real  Spanish  annotto  is  sufficient  for  a cheese  of 
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fifty  pounds  weight.  If  a considerable  part  of  the 
cream  of  the  night’s  milk  be  taken  for  butter, 
more  colouring  will  be  requisite.  T he  leaner  the 
cheese  is  the  more  colouring  it  requires.  Ihe 
manner  of  using  annotto  is  to  tie  up,  in  a linen 
rag,  the  quantity  deemed  sufficient,  and  put  it 
into  half  a pint  of  warm  water  over  night.  This 
infusion  is  put  into  the  tub  of  milk,  in  the  morning, 
with  the  rennet  infusion  ; dipping  the  rag  into  the 
milk,  and  rubbing  it  against  the  palm  of  the  hand 
as  long  as  any  colour  runs  out. 

322.  To  fatten  Poultry. 

Poultry  should  be  fattened  in  coops,  and  kept 
very  clean.  They  should  be  furnished  with  gravel, 
but  with  no  water.  Their  only  food,  barley-meal, 
mixed  so  thin  ivith  water  as  to  serve  them  for 
drink.  Their  thirst  makes  them  eat  more  than 
they  would,  in  order  to  extract  the  water  that  is 
among  the  food.  This  should  not  be  put  in  troughs, 
but  laid  upon  a board,  which  should  be  clean  washed 
every  time  fresh  food  is  put  upon  it.  It  is  foul  and 
heated  water  which  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  pip. 

323.  A new  Method  of  rearing  Poultry  to  Advan- 
tage ; communicated  by  Mrs.  D'Oyley  to  the 

Society  of  Arts , fyc. 

' “ I keep  a large  stock  of  poultry,  which  are  re- 
gularly fed  in  a morning  upon  steamed  potatoes 
chopped  small,  and  at  noon  they  have  barley;  they 
are  in  high  condition,  tractable,  and  lay  a very 
great  quantity  of  eggs.  In  the  poultry  yard  is  a 
small  building,  similar  to  a pigeon  cote,  for  the 
hens  to  lay  in,  with  frames  covered  with  net  to 
slide  before  each  nest;  the  house  is  dry,  light,  and 
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well  ventilated,  kept  free  from  dirt,  by  having  the 
nests  and  walls  white-washed  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  and  the  floor  covered  once  a week  with  fresh 
ashes ; when  I wish  to  procure  chickens,  I take 
the  opportunity  of  setting  many  hens  together, 
confining  each  to  her  respective  nest;  a boy  at- 
tends morning  and  evening  to  let  any  off  that  ap- 
pear restless,  and  to  see  that  they  return  to  their 
proper  places ; when  they  hatch,  the  chickens  are 
taken  away,  and  a second  lot  of  eggs  allowed  them 
to  set  again,  by  which  means  they  produce  as  nu- 
merous a brood  as  before;  I put  the  chickens  into 
long  wicker  cages,  placed  against  a hot  wall,  at 
the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire,  and  within  them  are 
artificial  mothers  for  the  chickens  to  run  under ; 
they  are  made  of  boards  about  ten  inches  broad, 
and  fifteen  inches  long,  supported  by  two  feet  in 
the  front,  four  inches  in  height,  and  by  a board  at 
the  back  two  inches  in  height.  The  roof  and  back 
are  lined  with  lamb’s-skins  dressed  with  the  wool 
upon  them.  The  roof  is  thickly  perforated  with 
holes  for  the  heated  air  to  escape ; they  are  formed 
without  bottoms,  and  have  a flannel  curtain  in 
front,  and  at  the  ends,  for  the  chickens  to  run  under, 
which  they  do  apparently  by  instinct.  The  cages 
are  kept  perfectly  dry  and  clean  with  sand  or  moss. 
The  above  is  a proper  size  for  fifty  or  sixty  new 
hatched  chickens,  but  as  they  increase  in  size  they 
of  course  require  a larger  mother.  When  they 
are  a week  old,  and  the  weather  fine,  the  boy 
earries  them,  and  their  artificial  mother,  to  the 
grass-plot,  nourishes  and  keeps  them  warm,  by 
placing  a long  narrow  tin  vessel,  filled  with  hot 
water,  at  the  back  of  the  artificial  mother,  which 
will  retain  its  heat  for  three  hours,  and  is  then  re- 
newed fresh  from  the  steamer.  In  the  evening 
they  are  driven  into  their  cages,  and  resume  their 
station  at  the  hot  wall,  till  they  are  nearly  three 
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weeks  old,  and  able  to  go  into  a small  room,  ap- 
propriated to  that  purpose.  The  room  is  furnished 
with  frames  similar  to  the  artificial  mothers,  placed 
round  the  floor,  and  with  perches  conveniently 
arranged  for  them  to  roost  upon. 

“ When  I first  attempted  to  bring  up  poultry  in 
the  above  way,  I lost  immense  numbers  by  too 
great  heat  and  suffocation,  owing  to  the  roofs  of  the 
mothers  not  being  sufficiently  ventilated;  and  when 
that  evil  was  remedied  I had  another  serious  one 
to  encounter;  I found  chickens  brought  up  in  this 
way  did  not  thrive  upon  the  food  I gave  them,  and 
many  of  them  died,  till  I thought  of  getting  coarse 
barley-meal,  and  steaming  it  till  quite  soft;  the 
boy  feeds  them  with  this  and  minced  potatoes  al- 
ternately ; he  is  also  employed  rolling  up  pellets 
of  dough,  made  of  coarse  wheat  flour,  which  he 
throws  to  the  chickens  to  excite  them  to  eat,  there- 
by causing  them  to  grow  surprisingly.  Hens  kept 
as  mine  are,  and  having  the  same  conveniences, 
will  readily  set  four  times  in  a season,  and  by  set-, 
ting  twice  each  time,  they  would  produce,  at  the 
lowest  calculation,  eighty  chickens  each,  which 
would  soon  make  them  very  plentiful.” 

324.  Method  of  expeditiously  fattening  Chickens. 

Take,  for  that  purpose,  a quantity  of  rice,  and 
grind  or  pound  it  into  a fine  flour ; mix  sufficient 
for  present  use  with  milk  and  a little  coarse  sugar; 
stir  the  whole  well  over  the  fire,  till  it  makes  a 
thick  paste;  and  feed  the  chickens,  in  the  daytime 
only,  by  putting  as  much  of  it  as  the}'  can  eat,  but 
no  more,  into  the  troughs  belonging  to  their  coops. 
It  must  be  eaten  while  warm ; and,  if  they  have 
also  beer  to  drink,  they  will  soon  grow  very  fat. 
A mixture  of  oatmeal  and  treacle,  combined  till  it 
crumbles,  is  said  to  form  a food  for  chickens,  of 
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which  they  are  so  fon ',  and  with  which  they  thrive* 
so  rapidly,  that  at  the  end  of  two  months  they  be- 
come as  large  as  the  generality  of  full  grown  fowls 
fed  in  the  common  way. 

325.  Swedish  Method  of  raising  Turkies. 

As  soon  as  the  young  turkies  leave  the  shell, 
they  are  made  to  swallow  one  or  two  pepper-corns, 
and  returned  to  their  mother.  They  are  after- 
wards fed  with  crumbs  of  bread  and  milk,  and  with 
common  dock  leaves,  chopped  small,  and  mixed 
with  fresh  butter-milk,  and  kept  in  a warm  place 
or  sun-shine,  and  guarded  from  the  rain  or  from 
running  among  nettles. 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  useful  for  them  than 
the  common  garden  pepper-cress,  or  cut-leaved 
cress.  They  are  very  fond  of  it;  and  supplied  with 
as  much  of  it  as  they  will  eat,  they  will  not  be  de- 
licate in  their  other  food.  Perhaps  cresses  might 
be  equally  useful  for  young  pheasants,  numbers  of 
which  are  reared  by  the  poor  cottagers  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, for  the  supply  of  London.  At  least 
the  pheasant  is  a bird  that  haunts  the  woods,  and 
lives  on  the  same  fare  as  the  turkey  in  its  wild 
state. 

Ant  eggs  are  the  best  food  for  them,  whenever 
they  can  be  procured. 

326.  Method  of  fattening  Geese  and  DucJrs. 

Geese,  the  more  quiet  and  undisturbed  they  are 
kept,  the  faster  and  better  they  fatten. 

I shall  begin  with  what  are  usually  called  green 
geese  : — Let  these  young  geese  be  put  in  a place 
that  is  almost  dark,  and  be  fed  with  some  ground 
malt  mixed  up  with  milk,  and  they  will  very  soon, 
and  at  very  little  expense,  be  fit  to  kill;  the  method 
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has  often  been  tried,  and  the  flesh  lias  been  found 
to  eat  very  delicate. 

I sometimes  fat  them  in  a still  cheaper  way,  espe- 
cially when  milk  is  scarce  : I mix  up  some  barley 
meal,  pretty  thick,  with  water,  which  they  con- 
stantly have  by  them,  to  eat  as  they  chuse ; in  an- 
other part  of  the  shed,  where  they  are  kept  in  a 
pan,  with  some  boiled  oats,  and  water  for  them  to 
resort  to  when  they  are  inclined  to  change  their 
food.  This  variety  is  agreeable  to  them,  and  they 
thrive  apace,  being  so  fatted  at  less  expense  than 
in  any  other  manner  I know  of. 

The  manner  in  which  I manage  my  Michaelmas 
or  stubble  geese,  is  not  very  different  from  that 
above  described.  Immediately  after  harvest  I turn 
them  on  the  wheat  eddishes,  where  they  pick  up 
flesh  apace  : but  when  I take  them  up  to  fatten  I 
feed  them  with  ground  malt,  mixed  up  with  water, 
and  give  them  with  it  boiled  oats,  boiled  malt,  or 
boiled  barley,  and  sometimes,  for  change,  even 
boiled  wheat  and  water.  Thus  managed,  they 
grow  fatter  and  acquire  a finer  flavour  than  would 
at  first  be  imagined,  and  greatly  superior  to  those 
in  the  London  markets. 

I fatten  my  ducks  in  the  same  manner,  only  al- 
lowing them  a larger  pan  to  dabble  in,  which  an- 
swers extremely  well. 

I keep  a very  considerable  number  of  ducks  for 
breeders,  having  near  my  house  the  convenience 
of  several  ponds,  and  I annually  set  in  the  spring  a 
great  number  of  duck  eggs  under  hens;  it  is  there- 
fore natural  that  I should  chuse  such  a breed  as 
will  lay  me  a large  store  of  eggs,  and  I have  always 
found  such  as  have  their  bills  turn  up  rather  more 
than  ordinary  to  answer  this  purpose  best. 
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32^.  Rules for  plucking  Geese. 

Geese  destined  for  breeding  in  farm-yards,  and 
which  are  what  are  called  old  geese,  may  indeed 
be  plucked  thrice  a year  without  inconvenience, 
at  an  interval  of  seven  weeks;  but  young  one6, 
before  they  are  subjected  to  this  operation,  must 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
weeks,  and  especially  those  soon  destined  for  the 
table,  because  they  would  become  meagre,  and 
lose  their  quality. 

328.  To  improve  the  Doivn  of  Geese. 

The  nature  of  the  food  contributes  very  much 
to  the  value  of  the  down,  and  to  the  strength  of 
feathers ; the  particular  care  taken  of  geese  has 
no  less  influence.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  in 
places  where  these  birds  find  a great  deal  of  water, 
they  are  not  so  much  subject  to  vermin,  and  fur- 
nish feathers  of  a better  quality. 

329.  To  ascertain  the  Properties  of  Goose  Doivn. 

There  is  a sort  of  maturity,  in  regard  to  down, 
which  may  be  easily  discovered,  as  it  then  falls  of 
itself;  if  removed  too  soon  it  will  not  keep,  and  is 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  worms.  Lean  geese  fur- 
nish more  than  those  which  are  fat,  and  are  also 
more  esteemed.  Farmers  ought  never  to  suffer 
feathers  to  be  pulled  from  geese  some  time  after 
the)'  are  dead,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold ; they 
generally  smell  bad,  and  become  matted;  none  but 
those  plucked  from  living  geese,  or  which  have 
been  just  killed,  ought  to  be  introduced  into  com- 
merce. . In  the  latter  case  the  geese  must  be 
plucked  soon,  and  in  such  a manner  that  the  ope- 
ration may  be  terminated  before  they  are  entirely 
cold  ; the  feathers  are  then  much  better. 
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330.  To  prevent  Inconvenience  from  Perspiration 

of  the  Hands. 

Ladies  who  work  lace  or  embroidery  sometimes 
suffer  inconvenience  from  the  perspiration  on  their 
hands  ; which  may  be  remedied,  by  rubbing  the 
bands  frequently  with  a little  dry  wheaten  bran. 

331.  To  purify  Lemon  Juice. 

Add  one  ounce  of  pulverised,  w^ell  burnt  char- 
coal, to  a quart  of  lemon  juice;  after  standing 
twelve  hours,  filter  the  juice  through  white  blotting 
paper  ; it  will  keep  good  several  years  in  a cellar, 
in  a bottle,  well  corked ; a thick  crust  will  form 
beneath  the  cork,  and  the  mucilage  will  fall  to  the 
bottom. 

332.  Every  Family  to  make  their  own  Sweet  Oil. 

It  is  reported,  a person  is  going  to  take  out  a 
patent  for  making  a small  hand-mill,  for  every 
family  to  make  their  own  sweet  oil.  This  may 
easily  be  done,  by  grinding  orbeating  the  seeds  of 
white  poppies  into  a paste,  then  boil  it  in  water, 
and  skim  off  the  oil  as  it  rises  ; one  bushel  of  seed 
weighs  fifty  pounds,  and  produces  two  gallons  of 
oil.  Of  the  sweet  olive  oil  sold,  one-half  is  oil  of 
poppies.  The  poppies  will  grow  in  any  garden : it 
is  the  large-head  white  poppy,  sold  by  apothecaries. 
Large  fields  are  sown  with  poppies  in  France  and 
Flanders,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  oil  from 
their  seed  for  food.  Vide  10th  and  lith  vols.  of 
Bath  Society  Papers,  where  a premium  of  twelve 
guineas  is  offered  for  the  greatest  number  of  acres 
sown  in  1808  and  I8O9.  When  the  seed  is  taken 
out,  the  poppy  head  when  dried  is  boiled  to 
an  extract,  which  is  sold  at  two  shillings  per 
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ounce,  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  opium,  which 
now  sells  very  high.  Large  fortunes  may  be  ac- 
quired by  the  cultivation  of  poppies.  Some  acres 
of  it  are  now  sown  near  Cambridge,  and  of  late 
years  also  at  Enfield,  in  Middlesex. 

White  poppies  are,  however,  a very  precarious 
crop  in  the  climate  of  Britain  ; except,  perhaps,  in 
Devon,  and  the  more  southerly  districts. 

333.  To  take  Mildew  out  of  Linen. 

Take  soap,  and  rub  it  well : then  scrape  some 
fine  chalk,  and  rub  that  also  in  the  linen  ; lay  it  on 
the  grass  ; as  it  dries  wet  it  a little,  and  it  will  come 
out  at  twice  doing. 

334.  To  make  Verjuice. 

The  acid  of  the  juice  of  the  crab  or  wilding  is 
called  by  the  country  people  verjuice,  and  is  much 
used  in  recent  sprains,  and  in  other  cases,  as  an 
astringent  or  repellent.  With  a proper  addition  of 
sugar,  it  is  probable  that  a very  grateful  liquor 
might  be  made  of  this  juice,  but  little  inferior  to 
old  hock. 

335.  Method  of  making  Vinegar. 

To  every  gallon  of  water  put  a pound  of  coarse 
Lisbon  sugar ; let  the  mixture  be  boiled,  and  skim- 
med so  long  as  any  scum  arises.  Then  let  it  be 
poured  into  proper  vessels ; and  when  it  is  as  cool 
as  beer  when  worked,  let  a warm  toast,  rubbed 
over  with  yeast,  be  put  to  it.  Let  it  work  about 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  put  it  into  an  iron- 
hooped  cask,  and  fixed  either  near  a constant  fire, 
or  where  the  summer  sun  shines  the  greater  part  of 
the.  day ; in  this  situation  it  should  not  be  closely 
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stopped  up,  but  a tile,  or  something  similar,  laid 
on  the  bung-hole,  to  keep  out  the  dust  and  insects. 
At  the  end  of  about  three  months  (sometimes  less) 
it  will  be  clear,  and  fit  for  use,  and  may  be  bottled 
off.  The  longer  it  is  kept  after  it  is  bottled  the 
better  it  will  be.  If  the  vessel  containing  the  li- 
quor is  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun’s  heat,  the  best 
time  to  begin  making  it  is  in  April. 

336.  To  make  Vinegar  with  the  Refuse  of  Bee- 
hives, after  the  Honey  is  extracted. 

When  honey  is  extracted  from  the  combs  by 
means  of  pressure,  take  the  whole  mass,  break  and 
separate  it,  and  into  each  tub  or  vessel  put  one  part 
of  combs  and  two  of  water  : place  them  in  the  sun, 
if  his  rays  possess  a sufficient  power,  or  in  a warm 
place,  and  cover  them  with  cloths.  Fermentation 
takes  place  in  a few  days,  and  continues  from  eight 
to  twelve  days,  according  to  the  higher  or  lower 
temperature  of  the  situation  in  which  the  operation 
is  performed.  During  the  fermentation,  stir  the 
matter  from  time  to  time,  and  press  it  down  with 
the  hands,  that  it  may  be  perfectly  soaked.  W hen 
the  fermentation  is  over,  put  the  matter  to  drain 
upon  sieves  or  strainers.  At  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sels will  be  found  a yellow  liquor,  which  must  be 
thrown  away,  because  it  would  soon  contract  a 
disagreeable  smell,  which  it  would  communicate  to 
the  vinegar.  Then  wash  the  tubs,  put  into  thern 
the  water  separated  from  the  other  matter  ; it  im- 
mediately begins  to  turn  sour  ; when  the  tubs  must 
be  again  covered  with  cloths,  and  kept  moderately 
' warm.  A pellicle  or  skin  is  formed  on  their  sur- 
face, beneath  which  the  vinegar  acquires  strength'; 
in  a month’s  time  it  begins  to  be  sharp  ; it  must  be 
left  standing  a little  longer,  arid  then  put  into  a cask, 
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of  which  the  bung-hole  is  left  open,  and  it  may 
then  be  used  like  any  other  vinegar. 

33 7*  To  strengthen  Vinegar. 

Suffer  it  to  be  repeatedly  frozen,  and  separate 
the  upper  cake  of  ice  or  water  from  it. 

338.  Balsamic  and  Anti-putrid  Vinegar . 

Acetic  acid  may  be  mixed  with  aromatics,  as  in 
Henry’s  thieves  vinegar,  in  a quantity  sufficient  for 
a small  smelling-bottle,  at  no  great  expense.  But 
it  is  the  acetic  acid  which  is  useful,  and  not  the  aro- 
matics, which  are  added  for  the  pleasure  of  the  per- 
fume. Acetous  acid  or  common  vinegar,  with  or 
without  aromatics,  has  little  or  no  anti-putrid 
quality. 

339.  Gooseberry  Vinegar. 

Take  the  gooseberries,  when  full  ripe,  stamp 
them  small ; to  every  quart  put  three  quarts  of 
water,  stir  them  well  together ; let  it  stand  twenty- 
four  hours,  then  strain  it  through  a canvas  bag. 

To  every  gallon  of  liquor  add  one  pound  ofbrowa 
sugar,  and  stir  them  well  together  before  you  barrel 
your  liquor. 

The  old  bright  yellow  English  gooseberries  are 
the  best. 

340.  To  make  Primrose  Vinegar. 

To  fifteen  quarts  of  water  put  six  pounds  of 
brown  sugar ; let  it  boil  ten  minutes,  and  take  off 
the  scum  : pour  on  it  half  a peck  of  primroses  ; 
before  it  is  quite  cold  put  in  a little  fresh  yeast,  and 
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let  it  work  in  a warm  place  all  night ; put  it  in  a 
barrel  in  the  kitchen,  and  when  done  working 
close  the  barrel,  still  keeping  it  in  a warm  place. 

3'H . Method  of  rendering  putrid  Water  stvcef. 

In  a course  of  experiments  which  a gentleman 
was  making,  he  had  occasion  to  mix  clay  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water  in  a cistern. 

After  the  water  and  clay  had  remained  thus 
mixed  for  some  weeks,  he  tasted  the  water  before 
it  should  be  thrown  out,  and  found  it  sweet  and 
well  flavoured.  On  this  he  stirred  them,  to  find 
whether  any  putrid  stench  might  rise  from  the  bot- 
tom, but  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the 
whole  was  equally  sweet. 

He  now  resolved  to  keep  it  longer,  in  order  to 
determine  what  effect  time  might  have  on  the 
mixture,  and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  re- 
peated the  tastings  and  stirrings  for  several  months, 
with  equal  success,  though  some  part  of  the  time 
was  summer,  during  which  he  expected  that  the 
water  would  have  become  highly  putrid. 

He  communicated  this  discovery  to  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  it  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Chemistry,  with  orders  to 
make  what  experiments  should  seem  to  them  re- 
quisite to  determine  a point  so  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  numbers,  as  many  diseases  are  known  to 
take  their  rise  from  putrid  water.  The  whole  was 
confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  committee.  Here 
is  then  a very  easy  means  whereby  every  cottager 
has  it  in  his  power  constantly  to  use  sw'eet  and 
wholesome  water. 

It  is  no  more  than  mixing  with  water  a quantity 
of  common  clay,  sufficient  to  take  off  its  transpa- 
rency, so  far  as  that  the  hands,  held  just  under  the 
surface,  shall  not  appear  through  it. 
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' Note. — This  experiment  has  since  been  tried  by 
mixing  clay  with  putrid  water  in  a close  salt-glazed 
earthen  vessel.  The  water  did  not  become  sweet. 
The  experiment  must  be  made  in  a close  vessel,  for 
the  effect  of  ventilation  in  sweetening  putrid 
water  is  well  known.  Now  water  in  a stone  or 
lead  cistern  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  and  parti- 
cularly if  the  growth  of  confervas  be  prevented  by 
excluding  the  light,  will  not  become  putrid  in  the 
greatest  heat  of  this  climate,  unless  it  be  mixed 
with  a very  uncommon  proportion  of  some  decom- 
poseable  animal  or  vegetable  substance.  The  dif- 
fusing of  clay  in  water  may  however  have  some 
effect  upon  it ; for  it  has  been  observed,  that  horses 
prefer  the  water  of  a clay-pit : and  if  there  be  any 
disengaged  vitriolic  acid  in  the  clay,  that  acid  may 
take  off  the  putridity. 

Perhaps  charred  casks  preserve  water  longer 
than  any  other  method. 

342.  To  purify  Water  for  domestic  and  other 
Purposes. 

This  method  is  extremely  simple,  and  consists  in 
placing  horizontally,  in  the  midst  of  a common  water 
butt,afalse  bottom,  perforated  with  a great  number 
of  small  holes.  The  butt  being  thus  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  the  upper  is  filled  with  pieces  of 
charcoal,  which  must  be  neither  too  large  nor  too 
small,  thoroughly  burned,  light,  and  well  washed. 
Immediately  under  the  cock,  by  which  the  water 
enters  the  butt,  must  be  placed  a small  hollow  cy- 
linder, being  merely  to  break  the  force  of  the  water, 
and  prevent  it  from  falling  upon  the  charcoal  with 
such  violence  as  to  detach  from  it  any  particles  of 
dirt,  and  wash  them  through  into  the  lower  re- 
ceptacle; it  is  of  little  consequence  of  what  mate- 
rial it  is  made.  M.  Siauve  thinks  that  this  con- 
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uivance  might  he  made  subservient  to  the  interests 
oF  agriculture  as  well  as  domestic  economy  ; and 
that  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  provide 
water  thus  filtered  For  the  cattle,  during  the  whole 
oF  the  dog-days,  and  particularly  when  the  ponds 
and  streams  are  inFected  by  the  rotting  oF  hemp 
and  flax. 

Remark. — A very  good  filtre  may  be  made  of 
charcoal,  but  it  is  comparatively  expensive  ; and 
there  is  a patent  For  the  only  way  in  which  the  filtre 
can  be  made  to  last.  In  the  above  receipt,  iF  the 
charcoal  is  not  in  very  fine  powder,  it  will  have  little 
effect  in  purifying  the  water  ; if  it  be,  the  charcoal 
will  very  soon  choke  from  the  quantity  of  mud  de- 
posited in  it  by  the  water,  and  the  frequent  re- 
newals of  the  charcoal,  which  would  be  necessary 
from  the  choking,  would  be  found  expensive.  The 
contrivance  could  only  be  useful  as  a temporary 
means  of  ascertaining  the  power  of  the  charcoal  on 
the  particular  kind  of  water,  with  a view  after- 
wards to  procure  a proper  filtre. 

343.  To  purify  Water  for  Drinking. 

Filter  river  water  through  a sponge,  more  or  less 
compressed,  instead  of  stone  or  sand,  by  which  the 
•water  is  not  only  rendered  more  clear,  but  whole- 
some ; for  sand  is  insensibly  dissolved  by  the  water, 
so  that  in  four  or  five  years  it  will  have  lost  a fifth 
part  of  its  weight.  Powder  of  charcoal  should  be 
added  to  the  sponge  when  the  water  is  foul,  or  fetid. 
Those  who  examine  the  large  quantity  of  terrene 
matter  on  the  insideof  tea-kettles,  will  beconvinced 
all  water  should  be  boiled  before  drunk,  if  they 
wish  to  avoid  being  afflicted  with  gravel  and  stone, 
&c.  &c. 
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344.  To  purify  the  muddy  Water  of  Rivers  or  Fits. 

Make  a number  of  holes  in  the  bottom  of  a deep 
tub  ; lay  some  clean  gravel  thereon,  and  above  this 
some  clean  sand ; sink  this  tub  in  the  river  or  pit, 
so  that  only  a few  inches  of  the  tub  will  be  above 
the  surface  of  the  water ; the  river  or  pit  water 
will  filter  through  the  sand,  and  rise  clear  through 
it  to  the  level  of  the  water  on  the  outside,  and  will 
be  pure  and  limpid. 

345.  Method  of  making  putrid  Water  sweet  in  a 

Night’s  Time. 

Four  large  spoonfuls  of  unslacked  lime  put  into 
a puncheon  of  ninety  gallons  of  putrid  water,  at 
sea,  will,  in  one  night,  make  it  as  clear  and  sweet 
as  the  best  spring  water  just  drawn  ; but  unless 
the  water  is  afterwards  ventilated  sufficiently  to 
carbonize  the  lime,  it  will  be  a lime  water.  Three 
ounces  of  pure  unslacked  lime  should  saturate  go 
gallons  of  water. 

346.  To  prevent  the  Freezing  of  Water  in  Pipes 

in  the  Winter  Time. 

By  tying  up  the  ball-cock,  during  the  frost,  the 
freezing  of  pipes  will  often  be  prevented  ; in-fact, 
it  will  always  be  prevented  where  the  main  pipe  is 
higher  than  the  cistern  or  other  reservoir,  and  the 
pipe  is  laid  in  a regular  inclination  from  one  to  the 
other,  for  then  no  water  can  remain  in  the  pipe ; or 
if  the  main  is  lower  than  the  cistern,  and  the  pipe 
regularly  inclines,  upon  the  supplies  ceasing,  the 
pipe  will  immediately  exhaust  itself  into  the  main. 
Where  water  is  in  the  pipes,  if  each  cock  is  left  a 
little  dripping,  this  circulation  of  the  water  will 
frequently  prevent  the  pipes  from  being  frozen. 
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347.  Easy  Method  of  purifying  W ater. 

Take  a common  garden  pot,  in  the  midst  of 
which  place  a piece  of  wicker  work  ; on  this  spread 
a layer  of  charcoal  of  four  or  five  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  above  the  charcoal  a quantity  of  sand. 
The  surface  of  the  sand  is  to  be  covered  with  paper 
pierced  full  of  holes,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
making  channels  in  it.  This  filter  is  to  be  renewed 
occasionally.  By  this  process,  which  is  at  once 
simple  and  economical,  every  person  is  enabled  to 
procure  pure  limpid  water  at  a very  trifling  ex- 
pense. 

348.  The  best  Method  of  obtaining  pure  Soft 

Water, for  Medicinal  Purposes,  ‘without  distilling 

it..* 

Place  an  earthen  pan  in  the  fields,  at  a consider- 
able distance  from  the  smoke  of  any  town,  to 
catch  the  rain  as  it  falls  from  the  clouds.  The 
water  should  be  put  into  perfectly  clean  bottles, 
and  the  corks  well  secured  with  wax,  and  if  the 
bottles  are  put  into  a cool  place,  the  water  will 
keep  sweet  for  several  years. 

349-  To  purify  River  or  any  other  Muddy  Water. 

Dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  alum  in  a pint  of 
warm  water,  and  stirring  it  about  in  a puncheon  of 
water  just  taken  from  any  river,  all  the  impurities 
will  soon  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  in  a day  or  two 
it  will  become  as  clear  as  the  finest  spring  water. 

-350.  Warm  Water. 

Warm  water  is  preferable  to  cold  water,  as  a 
drink,  for  persons  who  are  subject  to  dyspeptic  and 
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bilious  complaints,  and  it  may  be  taken  more  freely 
than  cold  water,  and  consequently  answers  better 
as  a diluent  for  carrying  off  bile,  and  removin'* 
obstructions  in  the  urinary  secretion  in  cases  of 
stone  and  gravel.  When  water,  of  a temperature 
equal  to  that  of  the  human  body,  is  used  for  drink, 
it  proves  considerably  stimulant,  and  is  particularly 
suited  to  dyspeptic,  bilious,  gouty,  and  chlorotic 
subjects. 

351.  To  make  Sea-Water  Jit  for  'washing  Linen  at 

Sea. 

Soda  put  into  sea-water,  renders  it  turbid  ; the 
lime  and  magnesia  fall  to  the  bottom.  To  make 
sea-water  fit  for  washing  linen  au  sea*  as  much 
soda  must  be  put  in  it,  as  not  only  to  effect  a 
complete  precipitation  of  these  earths,  bht  to 
render  the  sea- water  sufficiently  lixivial  or  al- 
kaline. Soda  should  always  be  taken  to  sea  for  this 
purpose. 

352.  Proper  Method  of  malting  Toast  and  Water , 
and  the  Advantages  resulting  therefrom. 

Take  a slice  of  fine  and  stale  loaf-bread,  cut 
very  thin,  (as  thin  as  toast  is  ever  cut)  and  let  it 
be  carefully  toasted  on  both  sides,  until  it  be 
completely  browned  all  over,  but  no  wise  blackened 
or  burned  in  any  way.  Put  this  into  a common 
deep  stone  or  china  jug,  and  pour  over  it,  from  the 
tea-kettle,  as  much  clean  boiling  water  as  you 
wish  to  make  into  drink.  Much  depends  on  the 
water  being  actually  in  a boiling  state.  Cover  the 
jug  with  a saucer  or  plate,  and  let  the  drink  cool 
until  it  be  quite  cold;  it  is  then  fit  to  be  used:  the 
fresher  it  is  made  the  better,  and  of  course  the 
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more  agreeable.  The  above  will  be  found  a plea- 
sant, light,  and  highly  diuretic  drink.  It  is  pecu- 
liarly grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  excellent  for 
carrying  off  the  effects  of  any  excess  in  drinking. 
It  is  also  a most  excellent  drink  at  meals,  and  may 
be  used  in  the  summer  time,  if  more  agreeable  to 
the  drinker. 

353.  To  make  a Vessel for  filtering  Water. 

Where  water  is  to  be  filtered  in  large  quantities, 
as  for  the  purposes  of  a family,  a particular  kind 
of  soft,  spongy  stones,  called  filtering-stones,  are 
employed.  These,  however,  though  the  water 
percolates  through  them  very  fine,  and  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  at  first,  are  liable  to  be  obstructed  in 
the  same  manner  as  paper,  and  are  then  rendered 
useless.  A better  method  seems  to  be,  to  have  a 
wooden  vessel  lined  with  lead,  three  or  four  feet 
wide  at  top,  but  tapering  so  as  to  end  in  a small 
orifice  at  the  bottom.  The  under  part  of  the  vessel 
is  to  be  filled  with  very  rough  sand,  or  gravel, 
well  freed  from  earth  by  washing;  over  this  pretty 
fine  sand  may  be  laid,  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches,  but  which  must  likewise  be  well 
freed  from  earthy  particles. 

The  vessel  may  then  be  filled  up  to  the  top  with 
water,  pouring  it  gently  at  first,  lest  the  sand 
should  be  too  much  displaced.  It  will  soon  filter 
through  the  sand,  and  run  out  at  the  lower  orifice 
exceedingly  transparent,  and  likewise  in  very  con- 
siderable quantities.  When  the  upper  part  of  the 
sand  begins  to  be  stopped  up,  so  as  not  to  allow  a 
free  passage  to  the  water,  it  may  occasionally  be 
taken  off,  and  the  earthy  matter  washed  from  it, 
when  it  will  be  equally  serviceable  as  before. 
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354.  The  Turkish  Method  of  filtering  Water  hi/ 

Ascension. 

They  make  two  wells,  from  five  to  ten  feet,  or 
any  depth,  at  a small  distance,  which  have  a com- 
munication at  the  bottom.  The  separation  must 
be  of  clay  well  beaten,  or  of  other  substances  im- 
pervious to  water.  The  two  wells  are  then  filled 
with  sand  and  gravel.  The  opening  of  that  into 
which  the  water  to  be  filtered  is  to  run,  must  be 
somewhat  higher  than  that  into  which  the  water  is 
to  ascend  ; and  this  must  not  have  sand  quite  up 
to  its  brim,  that  there  may  be  room  for  the  filtered 
water;  or  it  may,  by  a spout, .run  into  a vessel 
placed  for  that  purpose.  The  greater  the  differ- 
ence is  between  the  height  of  the  two  wells,  the 
faster  the  water  will  filter;  but  the  less  it  is,  the 
better,  provided  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  be 
supplied  by  it. 

This  may  be  practised  in  a cask,  tub,  jar,  or 
other  vessel.  The  water  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
bottom  by  a pipe,  the  lower  end  having  a sponge 
in  it,  or  the  pipe  may  be  filled  with  coarse  sand. 

It  is  evident  that  all  such  particles,  which  by 
their  gravity  are  carried  down  in  filtration  by 
descent,  will  not  rise  with  the  water  in  filtration  by 
ascension.  This  might  be  practised  on  board  ships 
at  little  expense. 

355.  To  -preserve  Lemon  Juice  during  a long 

Voyage. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  squeeze  only  sound 
fruit,  as  a tainted  lemon  will  endanger  the  spoiling 
of  the  whole  ; the  expressed  juice  must  be  depu- 
rated, by  standing  a few  days,  adding  one  ounce  of 
cream  of  tartar  to  every  quart  of  lemon  juice;  filter 
it  pretty  clear ; then  it  is  to  be  put  into  small  bottles, 
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none  of  them  containing  more  than  a pint  of  juice ; 
in  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  a little  of  the  best  oil  of 
olives  is  to  be  poured,  and  the  cork  well  sealed 
over. 

356.  Method  of  preserving  Grapes. 

Take  a cask  or  barrel,  inaccessible  to  the  ex- 
ternal air,  and  put  into  it  a layer  of  bran,  dried  in  an 
oven,  or  of  ashes  well  dried  and  sifted.  Upon  this, 
place  a layer  of  grapes  well  cleaned,  and  gathered 
in  the  afternoon  of  a dry  day,  before  they  are 
perfectly  ripe.  Proceed  thus  with  alternate  layers 
of  bran  and  grapes,  till  the  barrel  is  full,  taking 
care  that  the  grapes  do  not  touch  each  other,  and 
to  let  the  last  layer  be  of  bran ; then  close  the 
barrel,  so  that  the  air  may  not  be  able  to  penetrate, 
which  is  an  essential  point.  Grapes,  thus  packed, 
will  keep  nine  or  even  twelve  months.  To  restore 
them  to  their  freshness,  cut  the  end  of  the  stalk  of 
each  bunch  of  grapes,  and  put  that  of  white  grapes 
into  white  wine,  and  that  of  the  black  grapes  into 
red  wine,  as  you  would  put  flowers  into  water,  to 
revive  or  keep  them  fresh. 

357-  Singular  and  simple  Manner  of  preserving 

Apples  from  the  Effects  of  Frost , in  North 

America. 

Apples  being  produced  most  abundantly  in 
North  America,  and  forming  an  article  of  chief 
necessity  in  almost  every  family,  the  greatest 
care  is  constantly  taken  to  protect  them  from  frost 
at  the  earliest  commencement  of  the  winter  sea- 
son ; it  being  well  known,  that  apples,  if  left  un- 
protected, are  inevitably  destroyed  by  the  first 
irost  which  occurs.  This  desirable  object,  during 
their  long  and  severe  winters,  is  said  to  be  com- 
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pletely  effected,  by  only  throwing  over  them  a 
thin  linen  cloth  before  the  approach  of  frost,  when 
the  fruit  beneath  is  never  injured,  how  severe 
soever  the  winter  may  happen  to  prove.  Yet 
apples  are  there  usually  kept  in  a small  apartment 
immediately  beneath  the  roof  of  the  house,  par- 
ticularly appropriated  to  that  purpose,  and  where 
there  is  never  any  fire.  This  is  a fact  so  well  known, 
that  the  Americans  are  astonished  it  should  appear 
at  all  wonderful : and  they  have  some  reason  to  be 
so,  when  it  is  considered  that,  throughout  Ger- 
many, the  same  method  of  preserving  fruit  is  uni- 
versally practised  ; from  whence,  probably,  it 
made  its  way  to  North  America.  It  appears,  that 
linen  cloth  only  is  used  for  this  purpose ; woollen 
cloth,  in  particular,  having  been  experienced  to 
prove  ineffectual.  There  seems  abundant  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  even  potatoes  might  be  pro- 
tected from  frost  by  some  such  simple  expedient. 

Remark. — This  article,  as  well  as  the  preceding, 
(to  which  the  principle  seems  very  analogous,) 
merits  high  consideration  ; and  for  the  same  im- 
portant reason,  its  capability  of  conducing  to  the 
universal  benefit  of  mankind,  and  the  numerous 
animals  under  our  protection. 

358.  To  keep  Oranges  and  Lemons. 

Take  small  sand  and  make  it  very  dry;  after  it 
is  cold  put  a quantity  of  it  into  a clean  vessel; 
then  take  your  oranges,  and  set  a laying  of  them 
in  the  same,  the  stalk-end  dowmwards,  so  that  they 
do  not  touch  each  other,  and  strew  in  some  of  the 
sand,  as  much  as  will  cover  them  two  inches 
deep;  then  set  your  vessel  in  a cold  place,  and 
you  will  find  your  fruit  in  high  preservation  at  the 
end  of  several  months. 
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35Q.  To  keep  Oranges  and  Lemons. 

Freeze  the  oranges,  and  keep  them  in  an  ice- 
house. When  to  be  used,  put  them  into  a vessel 
of  cold  water  till  they  are  thawed.  By  this  means 
they  may  be  had  in  perfection  at  any  season  of  the 
year. 

360.  New  Method  of  preserving  Potatoes. 

The  following  method  of  preserving  potatoes 
was  communicated  by  Mr.  Millington,  to  the 
Society  for  Bettering  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor : 

I caused  (says  this  gentleman)  three  pounds 
and  a half  of  potatoes  to  be  peeled  and  rasped ; 
then  put  in  a coarse  cloth,  between  two  boards,  in 
a napkin  press,  and  pressed  them  into  a dry  cake, 
hardly  so  thick  as  a thin  cheese.  They  were  then 
placed  on  a shelf  to  dry.  There  was  about  a quart 
of  juice  expressed  from  the  potatoes.  To  this  was 
added  about  alike  quantity  of  water,  and  in  about 
an  hour  it  deposited  more  than  sixty  grains  of 
white  starch  or  flour,  fit  to  make  pastry.  A cake 
of  this  was  prepared  and  sent  to  the  Society.  In 
bulk  it  occupied  only  a sixth  of  the  compass  of  the 
potatoes;  in  weight  it  had  lost  about  two-thirds  by 
the  process; but  the  cake,  when  dressed  with  steam 
or  otherwise,  will  produce  nearly  the  same  quantity 
of  food  as  three  pounds  and  a half  of  potatoes,  pro- 
perly dressed  for  table,  would  do.  Some  potatoes, 
.quite  frozen,  have  been  prepared  this  way,  and  the 
cake  was  perfectly  sweet;  whereas  some  of  the 
same  parcel  that  were  left,  and  not  pressed,  were 
jrottcn  and  spoiled  in  a few  days. 
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061.  To  preserve  Potatoes  from  the  Frost. 

If  you  have  not  a convenient  store-place  for 
them,  dig  a trench  three  or  four  feet  deep,  into 
which  they  are  to  be  laid  as  they  are  taken  up, 
and  then  covered  with  the  earth  taken  out  of  the 
trench,  raised  up  in  the  middle  like  the  roof  of  a 
house,  and  covered  with  straw,  to  carry  off  the 
rain.  They  will  be  thus  preserved  from  the  frost, 
and  can  be  taken  up  as  they  are  wanted. 

362.  Method  of  recovering  Frost-bitten  Fruits  and 

Vegetables. 

This  may  be  done  by  putting  such  fruits  and 
roots,  as  pears,  apples,  potatoes,  &c.  as  have  been 
penetrated  by  frost,  into  cold  water,  when  a thaw 
approaches,  and  letting  them  remain  in  the  water 
some  time,  till  by  the  plumpness  and  fairness  of 
the  fruit  and  roots  it  appears  that  the  particles  of 
the  frost  are  extracted.  This  method  has  been 
often  tried  and  found  to  answer,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve 
these  things  from  the  frost,  as  it  is  better  to  keep 
off  an  enemy  than  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  driving 
him  out. 

363.  To  preserve  Apples. 

Dry  a glazed  jar  perfectly  well,  put  a few  peb- 
bles in  the  bottom ; fill  the  jar  with  apples,  and 
cover  it  with  a bit  of  wood  made  to  fit  exactly ; 
and  over  that,  put  a little  fresh  mortar.  The 
pebbles  attract  the  damp  of  the  apples.  The 
mortar  draws  the  air  from  the  jar,  and  leaves  the 
apples  free  from  its  pressure,  which,  together  with 
the  principle  of  putrefaction  which  the  air  con- 
tains, are  the  causes  of  decay.  Appfes,  kept 
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thus,  have  been  found  quite  sound,  fair,  and  juicy, 
in  July. 


3(54.  Preservation  of  Succulent  Plants. 

Green  succulent  plants  are  better  preserved 
after  a momentary  immersion  in  boiling  water, 
than  otherwise.  This  practice  has  been  success- 
fully used  in  the  preservation  of  cabbage,  and 
other  plants,  dried  for  keeping;  it  destroys  the 
vegetable  life  at  once,  and  in  a great  degree  pre- 
vents that  decay  which  otherwise  attends  them. 

305.  A Method  of  preserving  Fruit  fresh  all  the 
Year. 

Take  of  saltpetre  one  pound,  of  bole-armenic 
two  pounds,  of  common  sand,  well  freed  from  its 
earthy  parts,  four  pounds,  and  mix  altogether. 
After  this,  let  the  fruit  be  gathered  with  the  hand 
before  it  be  thorough  ripe,  each  fruit  being  han- 
dled only  by  the  stalk  ; lay  them  regularly,  and  in 
order,  in  a large  wide-mouthed  glass  vessel ; then 
cover  the  top  of  the  glass  with  an  oiled  paper, 
and  carrying  it  into  a dry  place,  set  it  in  a box 
tilled  all  round,  to  about  four  inches  thickness, 
with  the  aforesaid  preparations,  so  that  no  part  of 
the  glass  vessel  shall  appear,  being  in  a manner 
buried  in  the  prepared  nitre : and  at  the  end  of  a 
year  such  fruits  may  be  taken  out,  as  beautiful  as 
when  they  were  first  put  in. 

3 66.  To  preserve  JIazel  Nuts  in  great  Perfection 
for  many  Months. 

Hazel  nuts  may  be  kept  a long  time  in  full  ker- 
nel by  burying  them  in  earthen  pots,  well  closed. 
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a foot  or  two  in  the  ground.  They  keep  best  irr 
gravelly  or  sandy  places. 

367-  To  manage  Ripe  Fruit  for  a Desert. 

Take  some  fruit-baskets  of  open  work,  cover 
them  with  large  leaves,  and  at  seven  o’clock  in 
the  morning  go  out  and  gather  the  fruit.  When 
you  have  carefully  chosen  what  is  ripe,  and  laid  it 
handsomely  in  the  basket,  let  it  be  placed  in  a 
cool,  but  not  damp  room,  till  it  is  wanted.  When 
the  ripest  are  gathered,  the  rest  are  to  be  pre- 
served ; and  with  respect  to  birds,  some  lime 
twigs  and  trap  cages  should  be  placed,  and  lines 
of  feathers  hung  about  the  place. 

368.  To  preserve  Aromatics  and  other  Herbs. 

The  boxes  and  drawers  in  which  vegetable 
matters  are  kept,  should  not  impart  to  them  any 
smell  or  taste ; and  more  certainly  to  avoid  this, 
they  should  be  lined  with  paper.  Such  as  are  vo- 
latile, of  a delicate  texture,  or  subject  to  suffer 
from  insects,  must  be  kept  in  well  covered  glasses. 
Fruits  and  oily  seeds,  which  are  apt  to  become 
rancid,  must  be  kept  in  a cool  and  dry,  but  by  no 
means  in  a warm  or  moist  place. 

369.  To  preserve  Grapes  till  Winter. 

About  September,  when  grapes  are  nearly  ripe, 
procure  some  bags  made  either  of  crape,  muslin, 
gauze,  or  white  paper.  ; 

Select  some  of  the  best  bunches,  and,  with  a 
pair  of  sharp  narrow-pointed  scissars,  cut  off  all 
small  unripe,  rotten,  mouldy,  or  imperfect  grapes, 
especially  those  eaten  by  flies  or  wasps. 
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Inclose  each  bunch  in  a bag,  and  tie  the  bag 
fast  with  a string,  so  that  no  insect  can  get  into  it. 
In  the  middle  of  a fine  day  in  October,  gather 
them,  with  a piece  of  the  shoot  to  them,  and  hang 
them  up  in  a dry  warm  room. 

Dip  the  end  of  the  shoots  in  melted  rosin  or 
sealing-wax.  Examine  them  frequently,  lest  they 
should  get  mould}'  or  rotten. 

370.  Walnut  Ketchup. 

Take  half  a bushel  of  green  walnuts,  before  the 
shell  is  formed,  and  grind  them  in  a crab  mill,  or 
beat  them  in  a marble  mortar  ; then  squeeze  out 
the  juices  through  a coarse  cloth,  and  wring  the 
cloth  well  to  get  all  the  juice  out,  and  to  every 
gallon  of  juice  put  a quart  of  red  wine,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  anchovies,  the  same  of  bay  salt,  one 
ounce  of  allspice,  two  of  long  or  black  pepper, 
half  an  ounce  of  cloves  and  mace,  a little  ginger  , 
and  horse-radish,  cut  in  slices;  boil  all  together 
till  reduced  to  half  the  quantity;  pour  into  a pan; 
when  it  is  cold  bottle  it,  cork  it  tight,  and  it  will 
be  fit  to  use  in  three  months.  If  you  have  any 
pickle  left  in  the  jar  after  your  walnuts  are  used, 
to  every  gallon  of  pickle  put  in  two  heads  of  gar- 
lic, a quart  of  red  wine,  an  ounce  each  of  cloves 
and  mace,  long,  black,  and  Jamaica  pepper,  and 
boil  them  altogether  till  it  is  reduced  to  half  the 
quantity,  pour  it  into  a pan,  and  the  next  day 
bottle  it  for  use,  and  cork  it  tight. 

371.  To  cork  and  preserve  Cyder  in  Bottles. 

Good  corks  are  highly  necessary,  and  if  soaked 
before  used  in  scalding  water,  they  will  be  the 
more  pliant  and  serviceable;  and  by  laying  the 
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bottles  so  that  the  liquor  may  always  keep  the 
cork  wet  and  swelled,  will  much  preserve  it. 

372.  To  make  excellent  Punch. 

One  tea-spoonful  of  Coxwell’s  acid  salt  of  le- 
mons, a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  a quart  of 
water  nearly  boiling,  half  a pint  of  rum,  and  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  brandy ; a little  lemon  peel 
may  be  added,  or  in  place  thereof,  a few  drops  of 
essence  of  lemon. 

373.  To  make  a pleasant,  sober,  and  refreshing 

Drink  for  the  Summer. 

Take  one  bottle  of  sherry  (but  Madeira  is  pre- 
ferable), two  bottles  of  cyder,  one  of  perry,  and 
one  gill  of  brandy  ; and  after  those  ingredients  are 
mixed,  take  two  lemons,  pare  the  rind  as  thin  as 
possible ; then  slice  the  lemons,  and  put  the  rind 
and  lemons  into  a cup  ; to  these  add  a little  grated 
nutmeg  and  powdered  sugar,  to  make  it  palatable; 
stir  them  together ; then  toast  a biscuit  very 
brown,  and  throw  it  hot  into  the  liquor.  It  is 
generally  found  a pleasant  draught  at  dinner,  and 
produces  no  bad  effects  on  those  who  drink  it  in 
moderation. 

374.  To  make  the  German  Liquor,  Mum. 

Mum  is  made  of  various  sorts  of  grain,  in  the 
following  proportions : to  seven  bushels  of  wheaten 
malt,  add  one  bushel  of  oatmeal,  one  bushel  of 
ground  beans,  and  a variety  of  other  articles,  as 
the  tops  of  fir,  wild  thyme,  &c. ; also  ten  new  laid 
eggs.  These  articles  ought  to  be  infused  in  sixty- 
three  gallons  of  water  boiled  down  to  forty-one. 
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375.  To  make  the  celebrated  Eastern  Beverage, 

called  Sherbet. 

This  liquor  is  a species  of  negus  without  the 
wine.  It  consists  of  water,  lemon  or  orange 
juice,  and  sugar,  in  which  are  dissolved  perfumed 
cakes,  made  of  the  best  Damascus  fruit,  and  con- 
taining also  an  infusion  of  some  drops-  of  rose- 
water : another  kind  is  made  of  violets,  honey, 
juice  of  raisins,  &c.  It  is  well  calculated  for  as- 
suaging thirst,  as  the  acidity  is  agreeably  blended 
with  sweetness.  It  resembles,  indeed,  those  fruits 
which  we  find  so  grateful  when  one  is  thirsty. 

376.  To  make  Birch-tree  Wine. 

The  vernal  sap  of  the  birch-tree  is  made  into 
wine.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  while  the  sap 
is  rising,  holes  must  be  bored  in  the  body  of  the 
tree,  and  fassets,  made  of  elder,  placed  in  them, 
to  convey  away  the  liquid.  If  the  tree  be  large  it 
may  be  tapped  in  several  places  at  a time,  anti 
thus,  according  to  the  number  of  trees,  the  quan- 
tity of  liquid  is  obtained.  The  sap  is  to  be  boiled 
with  sugar,  in  the  proportion  of  four  pounds  to  a 
gallon,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
made  wines. 

One  great  advantage  attaching  to  the  birch  is, 
that  it  will  grow'  on  almost  any  barren  ground. 

37/.  Currant  Wine. 

Gather  your  currants  on  a fine  dry  day,  when 
the  fruit  is  full  ripe,  steep  them,  put  them  in  a 
large  pan,  and  bruise  them  with  a wooden  pestle ; 
let  them  stand  in  a pan  or  tub  twenty-four  hours 
to  ferment,  then  run  it  through  a hair  sieve,  and 
do  not  let  your  hand  touch  the  liquor ; to  every 
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gallon  of  this  liquor  put  two  pounds  and  a half  of 
white  sugar,  stir  it  well  together,  and  put  it  into 
your  vessel.  To  every  six  gallons  put  in  a quart 
of  brandy,  and  let  it  stand  six  weeks  ; if  it  is  fine, 
bottle  it;  if  it  is  not,  draw  it  off’  as  clear  as  you  can 
into  another  vessel,  or  large  bottles,  and  in  a fort- 
night bottle  it  into  smaller  bottles. 

378.  Elder  Wine. 

Pick  the  elder-berries  when  full  ripe ; put  them 
into  a stone  jar,  and  set  them  in  the  oven,  or  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water,  till  the  jar  is  hot  through; 
then  take  them  out  and  strain  them  through  a 
coarse  cloth,  wringing  the  berries,  and  put  the 
juices  into  a clean  kettle;  to  every  quart  of  juice 
put  a pound  of  fine  Lisbon  sugar;  let  it  boil,  and 
skirn  it  well ; when  it  is  clear  and  fine  pour  it  into 
ajar;  when  cold  cover  it  close,  and  keep  it  till 
you  make  raisin  wine  ; and  to  every  gallon  of  wine 
put  half  a pint  of  elder  syrup. 

3/t).  Grape  Wine. 

To  every  gallon  of  ripe  grapes  put  a gallon  of 
soft  water,  bruise  the  grapes,  let  them  stand  a 
week  without  stirring,  and  draw  the  liquor  off 
fine;  to  every  gallon  of  wine  put  three  pounds  of 
lump  sugar;  put  it  into  a vessel,  but  do  not  stop 
it  till  it  has  done  hissing,  then  stop  it  close,  and  in 
six  months  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle. 

A better  wine,  though  smaller  in  quantity,  will 
be  made  by  leaving  out  the  water,  and  diminish- 
ing the  quantity  of  sugar.  Water  is  only  neces- 
sary wdiere  the  juice  is  so  scanty  or  so  thick,  as  in 
cowslip,  balm,  or  black  currant  wine,  that  it  could 
not  be  used  without  it.  Very  good  wine,  after 
keeping  for  twelve  months,  has  been  made  by  add- 
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ing  a proper  quantity  of  sugar  to  grapes  which 
were  so  hard  that  it  was  necessary  to  burst  them 
over  the  fire  to  get  out  the  juice. 

380.  An  excellent  Family  Wine 

May  be  made  of  equal  parts  of  red,  white,  and 
black  currants,  ripe  cherries,  and  raspberries,  well 
bruised,  and  mixed  with  soft  water,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  four  pounds  of  fruit  to  one  gallon  of  water. 
When  strained  and  pressed,  three  pounds  of  moist 
sugar  are  to  be  added  to  each  gallon  of  liquid. 
After  standing  open  three  days,  during  which  it  is 
to  be  stirred  frequently,  and  scum  it  as  it  may  re- 
quire, it  is  to  be  put  into  a barrel,  and  left  for  a 
fortnight  to  work,  when  a ninth  part  of  brandy  is 
to  be  added,  and  the  whole  bunged  down;  and  in 
two  or  three  years  it  will  be  rich  and  valuable. 

381.  To  extract  Syrup, from  Indian  Corn. 

•The  young  spikes,  when  they  are  beginning  to 
form,  possess  a very  agreeable  saccharine  taste. 
Ten  pounds  of  them  squeezed  in  a stone  mortar, 
and  the  juice  expressed,  after  the  leaves  are  strip- 
ped off,  will  give  about  four  pounds  of  a milky 
juice,  which,  when  clarified,  and  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  a syrup,  will  be  found  very  agree- 
able to  the  palate.  This  vegetable  will  grow  in 
England  from  the  seed,  sown  in  good  soil. 

3 82.  Excellent  Bitter  for  the  Stomach. 

One  ounce  of  gentian  root  sliced,  one  ounce  of 
fresh  rind  of  lemon,  two  drachms  of  cardamom 
seeds  bruised,  three  drachms  of  Seville  orange 
peel;  pour  a pint  and  a half  of  boiling  water  over 
the  ingredients,  let  it  stand  an  hour,  then  decant 
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the  clear  liquor,  and  take  a wine  glass  full  two  or 
three  times  a day. 

It  should  be  kept  closely  covered  after  the  wa- 
ter is  put  in  the  ingredients. 

383.  To  detect  Sugar  of  Lead  in  Wines. 

The  tincture  of  orpiment  converts  wine  so  adul- 
terated to  a black  colour. 

381.  A Test  for  discovering  in  Wine , Metals  that 
are  injurious  to  the  Health. 

The  property  ofliver  of  sulphur,  and  of  hepatic 
gas,  in  precipitating  lead  of  a black  colour,  has 
been  long  known;  and  that  property  has  been 
made  use  of  to  ascertain  the  goodness  of  wine,  in 
the  preparation  of  the  liquor  probatorius  War  tern- 
bergiensis. 

But  in  trying  wines  which  we  suspect  to  be 
adulterated,  that  proof  does  more  harm  than 
good  ; because  it  precipitates  the  iron  of  the  same 
colour  with  the  pernicious  lead ; by  which  means, 
some  dealers  of  respectable  characters  have  been 
ruined. 

It  was  wanting,  therefore,  to  find  an  agent  which 
would  discover  nothing  in  wine  but  w'hat  was  pre- 
judicial to  health.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
following  test,  which  precipitates  lead  and  copper 
of  a black  colour,  arsenic  of  an  orange  colour,  &c. 
but  does  not  iron,  which  being  innocent,  or  rather 
salutary,  to  the  human  constitution,  gets  into  a 
great  number  of  different  sorts  of  wine  by  various 
accidents. 

Receipt  for  the  Test  Liquor. — Mix  equal  parts 
of  oyster  shells,  and  crude  sulphur  reduced  to  a 
fine  powder,  and  put  the  mixture  in  a crucible. 
Heat  this  in  a wind  furnace,  and  suddenly  raise 
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the  heat  till  the  crucible  is  exposed  to  a white 
heat  for  fifteen  minutes.  When  the  mass  is  cool, 
reduce  it  to  powder,  and  keep  it  in  a bottle  well 
corked. 

To  make  the  liquor,  put  120  grains  of  this  pow- 
der and  180  grains  of  cream  of  tartar  into  a 
strong  bottle  full  of  common  water,  which  has 
been  boiled  for  an  hour,  and  suffered  to  cool. 
Cork  the  bottle  immediately,  and  shake  it  from 
time  to  time.  After  having  stood  a few  hours, 
pour  off  what  is  clear  of  the  liquor  into  ounce 
phials,  after  having  previously  put  into  each  of 
them  twenty  drops  of  spirit  of  sea  salt ; and  then 
stop  them  well  with  wax  mixed  with  a little  tur- 
pentine. 

One  part  of  this  liquor,  mixed  with  three  parts 
of  wine  adulterated,  will  discover,  by  a very  sen- 
sible black  precipitate,  the  smallest  quantity  of 
lead,  copper,  &c.  but  wall  have  no  effect  on  any 
iron  it  may  contain.  When  the  precipitation  is 
made,  iron  may  be  discovered  by  saturating  the 
wine  remaining,  when  poured  off,  with  a little  salt 
of  tartar,  when  the  liquor  becomes  instantly 
black. 

Pure  wines  remain  perfectly  clear  after  the  ad- 
dition of  this  liquor. 

38.5.  Substitute  for  Soap,  easily  prepared  in  small 

Quantities,  by  private  Families  in  the  Country . 

Collect,  before  the  time  of  seeding,  thistles, 
nettles,  fern,  and  such  other  weeds  as  usually  in- 
fest the  borders  of  high  roads  and  hedges,  and 
burn  them  in  a large  heap,  gradually,  till  the 
whole  are  consumed,  and  carefully  preserve  the 
ashes  in  a dry  place,  ready  to  make  the  ley 
wanted  for  the  purpose  of  making  a substitute  for 
soap. 
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The  requisite  materials  and  utensils  should  be 
prepared,  which  are  but  few  in  number.  They 
consist,  1st,  Of  a small  tub  of  white  wood,  nine 
inches  in  width,  and  as  many  in  height.  This 
tub  should  be  perforated  near  the  bottom  ; its  use 
is  for  mixing  the  leys.  (Were  it  made  of  oak  it 
would  colour  the  leys.)  2cl,  A small  copper  ba- 
son, with  a round  bottom,  a foot  in  diameter,  and 
seven  or  eight  inches  in  depth  ; or  where  this 
cannot  be  procured,  an  iron  pot,  or  earthen  ves- 
sel, that  can  bear  the  fire,  may  be  used.  This 
vessel  is  intended  for  boiling  the  mixture.  3d, 
For  this  small  manufacture  are  finally  required  a 
skimmer,  a spatula  of  white  wood,  and  two 
earthen  pans. 

The  materials  necessary  are,  1,  some  good 
ashes ; 2,  lime  ; and  3,  oil,  tallow,  or  kitchen  fat. 

Method  of  preparing  the  Leys. 

Take  three  pounds  of  ashes  and  one  pound  of 
lime.  Fftst,  moisten  the  lime  with  a small  quan- 
tity of  water,  in  order  to  slake  it ; and  after  it  has 
completely  crumbled  down,  mix  with  it  the  ashes, 
and  put  this  mixture  into  the  tub,  having  previ- 
ously spread  a piece  of  canvas  at  the  bottom ; 
carefully  close  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub  ; 
after  which  pour  upon  the  materials  a quantity  of 
water  sufficient  to  soak  it  well  through,  and  rise 
above  it  in  the  vessel,  to  the  height  of  about  three 
finger  breadths.  Then  stir  it  well  with  a stick, 
and  suffer  it  to  stand  for  some  hours ; then  open 
the  hole,  in  order  to  let  the  ley  run  off,  which  is 
collected  and  kept  by  itself.  This  is  the  first  ley; 
then  again  put  fresh  water  in  the  tub,  stir  the 
materials  with  a stick,  let  them  stand  for  some 
hours,  and  then  draw  off  the  second  ley,  which  is 
also  kept  separate ; the  third  ley  is  obtained  in 
the  same  manner,  by  pouring  fresh  water  upon  the 
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remainder  of  the  ashes,  which  will  now  have  been 
sufficiently  exhausted  of  its  saline  particles. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  the  first  ley,  and  of 
kitchen  fat,  tallow,  or  oil,  and  melt  them  together 
in  your  copper  bason,  over  a gentle  fire,  till  they 
are  well  incorporated,  by  constantly  agitating 
them  with  your  wooden  spatula.  When  the  ley 
and  grease  are  well  united,  you  may  add  more  ley 
of  the  second  quality,  and  digest  them  for  some 
time  with  a gentle  heat,  till  the  mixture  is  com- 
pleted, taking  care  to  stir  it  well  all  the  time; 
then  pour  it  into  your  earthen  pans  to  cool  and 
preserve  for  use.  A few  trials  will  enable  you  to 
make  it  in  a perfect  manner;  and  a little  of  this 
composition  will  be  found  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  soap  for  famity  use.  The  surplus  ley  of 
the  stronger  kinds  may  be  preserved  for  future 
use,  and  the  weaker  ley  will  serve  to  put  upon 
fresh  ashes  on  a future  occasion;  or  a little  of  any 
of  these  leys  will  form  a useful  steep,  with  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  warm  water,  for  the  dirty 
plain  linen  intended  to  be  washed,  but  will  be  too 
strong  for  printed  calicos  or  dyed  articles. 

386.  To  make  Jamaica  Vegetable  Soap. 

This  soap  is  prepared  from  the  great  American 
aloe,  in  the  following  manner: — The  large  succu- 
lent leaves  being  cut,  are  passed  between  the 
rollers  of  a mill,  with  their  point  foremost,  and 
the  juice  being  conducted  into  wide,  shallow  re- 
ceivers, through  a coarse  cloth  or  strainer,  lies 
exposed  to  a hot  sun,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a thick 
consistence.  It  is  then  made  up  into  balls,  with 
lye  ashes,  to  prevent  it  from  .sticking  to  the  fin- 
gers ; after  which  it  may  be  kept  for  years,  and 
serve  for  use,  as  well  as  Castile  soap,  in  washing 
linen  ; but  it  has  the  superior  quality  of  mixing 
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and  forming  a lather  with  salt  water  as  well  as 
fresh. 

Another  method  of  preparing  this  soap  is,  bv 
cutting  the  leaves  in  pieces,  pounding  them  in  a 
large  wooden  mortar,  and  then  expressing  the 
juice,  which  is  brought  afterwards  to  a consistence, 
either  by  the  sun  or  by  boiling.  One  gallon  of 
this  juice,  thus  prepared,  will  yield  about  one 
pound,  avoidupoise,  of  a soft  extract.  It  will  an- 
swer prepared  in  either  of  these  ways,  provided 
the  juice,  before  exposure  to  the  sun  or  fire,  be 
very  carefully  strained  from  the  bruised  fibres, 
and  other  membrane  of  the  leaves.  The  extract 
must  never  be  compounded  with  tallow,  or  any 
other  unctuous  materials,  for  such  mixtures  de- 
stroy its  effect. 

The  leaves  are  used  for  scouring  pewter  and 
other  kitchen  utensils,  and  also  for  floors. 

38?.  To  make  Lady  Derby's  Soap. 

Two  ounces  of  bitter  almonds  blanched,  one 
ounce  and  a quarter  of  tincture  of  benjamin,  one 
pound  of  good  plain  white  soap,  and  one  piece  of 
camphor  the  size  of  a walnut.  The  almonds  and 
camphor  are  to  be  beaten  in  a mortar  until  they 
are  completely  mixed;  then  work  up  with  them 
the  tincture  of  benjamin.  The  mixture  being 
perfectly  made,  work  the  soap  into  it  in  the  same 
manner.  If  the  smell  is  too  powerful  of  the  cam- 
phor and  tincture  of  benjamin,  melt  the  soap  by 
the  fire,  and  the  perfume  will  go  off.  This  soap 
has  been  tried  by  many  persons  of  distinction,  is 
excellent  in  its  qualities  for  cleansing  the  skin,  and 
will  be  found  greatly  to  assist  the  complexion,  the 
ingredients  being  perfectly  safe,  and  free  from 
those  pernicious  properties  that  are  mostly  in- 
corporated with  other  soap. 
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388.  To  make  British  Herb  Tea. 

Take  of  hawthorn  leaves,  dried,  two  parts,  sage 
and  balm  one  part;  mix  these  well  together,  and 
they  will  make  an  excellent  and  pleasant  sanative 
tea,  particularly  wholesome  to  nervous  people. 


3Sg.  British  Substitute  for  Foreign  Tea. 

Betony,  if  gathered  when  just  going  to  flower, 
has  the  taste  of  tea,  and  all  the  good  qualities  of  it, 
without  the  bad  ones,  and,  moreover,  it  cures  in- 
veterate head-aches. 


390.  Another. 

Make  an  infusion  of  ground  ivy,  which  is  very 
agreeable  in  flavour,  especially  if  you  add  to  it  a 
drop  or  two  of  lemon  juice.  It  is  reported  by 
many,  that  the  habitual  use  of  this  herb  will  cure 
the  most  obstinate  consumption.  It  is  certainly 
a good  pectoral,  and  when  green  is  fragrant ; if 
mixed  with  a few  flowers  of  lavender,  it  makes  a 
most  agreeable  liquor  for  summer  use;  and,  if  ga- 
thered at  a proper  time,  has  an  agreeable  taste  to 
many,  but  wholesome  to  all,  even  when  dry. 

391.  Another. 

Balm,  or  lemon  balm  alone,  or  with  sage,  is 
much  recommended,  with  a few  flowers  of  laven- 
der ; it  has  a most  delicious  flavour  and  taste,  but 
is  most  agreeable  when  green. 

392.  The  Virtues  oj' Sage. 

This  valuable  herb  was  held  in  such  high  esteem 
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among  the  ancients,  that  they  have  left  us  a Latin 
verse,  which  signifies, 

“ Why  should  a man  die  whilst  he  has  sage  in  his 
garden  P” 

It  is  reckoned  admirable  as  a cordial,  and  to 
sweeten  and  cleanse  the  blood.  It  is  good  in  ner- 
vous cases,  and  is  given  in  fevers,  with  a view  to 
promote  perspiration.  With  the  addition  of  a lit- 
tle lemon  juice,  it  is  very  grateful  and  cooling ; 
some  choose  to  take  it  dry,  alleging  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  leaves  of  green  sage  abound  with  ani- 
malcules, which  are  very  visible  through  a micro- 
scope, and  so  there  are  in  many  articles  of  com- 
mon food;  but  we  may  be  assured,  even  if  this  is 
the  case,  that  as  they  are  nourished  with  the  sage, 
they  are  of  no  harm,  and,  at  all  events,  a little  hot 
water  will  destroy  them. 

393.  To  prevent  excessive  Thirst  in  Cases  of 
Emergency  at  Sea,  in  the  Summer  Time. 

When  thirst  is  excessive,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
summer  time  during  long  voyages,  avoid,  if  possi- 
ble, even  in  times  of  the  greatest  necessity,  the 
drinking  of  salt  water  to  allay  the  thirst,  but  rather 
keep  thinly  clad,  and  frequently  dip  in  the  sea, 
which  will  appease  both  hunger  arid  thirst  for  a 
long  time,  and  prevent  the  disagreeable  sensation 
of  swallowing  salt  water. 

394.  To  preserve  Eggs  sound  for  the  space  of  Tiro 

Years. 

For  the  following  process,  for  keeping  and  pre- 
serving eggs  perfectly  sound,  a patent  was  granted 
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in  February,  1 791 , to  Mr.  Jayne,  of  Sheffield, 
Yorkshire: 

Put  into  a tub  or  vessel  one  bushel,  Winchester 
measure,  of  quicklime,  thirty-two  ounces  oi  salt, 
eight  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  mix  the  same 
together  with  as  much  water  as  will  reduce  the 
composition,  or  mixture,  to  that  consistence,  that 
it  will  cause  an  egg  put  into  it  to  swim  with  its  top 
just  above  the  liquid:  then  put,  and  keep  the  eggs 
therein,  which  will  preserve  them  perfectly  sound 
for  the  space  of  two  years  at  the  least. 

This  method  is  not  the  worse  for  being  simple, 
and  the  still  simpler  one  of  merely  keeping  eggs 
in  salt,  is  known  by  many  good  housewives  to  pre- 
serve eggs  quite  sound  for  a considerable  time. 

3Q5.  Manner  of  preserving  Eggs  perfectly  fresh, 
for  Twelve  Months. 

Having  provided  small  casks,  like  oyster  barrels, 
fill  them  with  fresh  laid  eggs;  then  pour  into  each 
cask,  the  head  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
first  taken  out,  as  much  cold  thick  lime-water  as 
will  fill  up  all  the  void  spaces  between  the  eggs, 
and  likewise  completely  cover  them.  The  thicker 
the  lime-water  is  the  better,  provided  it  will  fill 
up  all  the  interstices,  and  be  liquid  at  the  top  of 
the  cask;  this  done,  lay  on  the  head  of  the  cask 
lightly.  No  farther  care  is  necessary,  than  merely 
to  prevent  the  lime  from  growing  too  hard,  bv 
adding,  occasionally,  a little  common  water  on  the 
surface,  should  it  seem  so  disposed,  and  keeping 
the  casks  from  heat  and  frost.  The  eggs,  when 
taken  out  for  use,  are  to  be  washed  from  the  ad- 
hering lime  with  a little  cold  water,  when  they  will 
have  both  the  appearance  and  qualities  of  fresh 
laid  eggs,  the  lime  preserving  them  from  shrinking 
or  putridity. 

K 
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396.  Manner  of  'preserving  Eggs  perfectly  fresh, 
for  T voelve  Months. 

The  most  simple  and  easy  mode  of  preserving 
eggs  is  to  rub  the  outside  of  the  shell  as  soon  as 
gathered  from  the  nest,  with  a little  butter,  or  any 
other  grease  that  is  not  fetid.  By  filling  up  the 
pores  of  the  shell,  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid  part 
of  the  egg  is  prevented;  and  either  by  that  means, 
or  by  excluding  the  external  air,  which  Fourcroy 
supposes  destroys  the  milkiness  which  most  people 
are  fond  of  in  new-laid  eggs,  that  milkiness  will  be 
preserved  for  months,  as  perfect  as  when  the  egg 
was  taken  from  the  nest. 

3 97-  Cream  preserved  in  long  Voyages. 

Mix  with  a quantity  of  fresh  rich  cream  half  its 
weight  of  white  sugar  in  powder;  stir  the  whole 
well  together,  and  preserve  it  in  bottles  well 
corked.  In  this  state  it  is  ready  to  mix  with  tea 
or  coffee,  and  has  continued  in  good  condition 
during  a voyage  to  America. 

398.  Substitute  for  Human  Milk,  where,  from 
any  Circumstance,  it  cannot  be  procured  for 
Children . 

In  a quart  of  water  boil  two  ounces  of  hartshorn 
shavings  over  a gentle  fire,  till  the  whole  is  re- 
duced to  a pint;  mix  this  with  twice  its  quantity 
of  cow’s  milk,  and  the  addition  of  a little  sugar. 
This  forms  for  children  a proper  aliment,  ap- 
proaching nearly  to  the  nature  of  human  milk. 

399.  To  make  old  Mans  Milk:  a nutritious  and 

pleasant  Beverage. 

Beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg  in  a bowl  or  bason. 
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and  then  mix  with  it  some  cream  or  milk,  and  a 
little  sugar,  according  to  the  quantity  wanted,  and 
let  them  be  thoroughly  incorporated.  A glass  ot 
spirits,  or  more,  is  to  be  then  poured  gradually  into 
the  mixture,  so  as  to  prevent  the  milk  or  cream 
from  curdling.  This  mixture  will  be  found  useful 
to  travellers  who  are  obliged  to  commence  their 
journey  early,  particularly  if  the  weather  be  cold 
and  damp. 

400.  To  make  artificial  Asses’  Milk. 

Two  ounces  of  pearl  barley,  two  ounces  of  harts- 
horn shavings,  three  ounces  of  Eringo  root  can- 
died, nine  garden  snails;  boil  these  in  six  quarts  of 
spring  water  till  it  comes  to  three ; put  two  spoon- 
fuls of  cow’s  milk  into  half  a pint  of  the  above, 
and  drink  it  lukewarm  about  half  an  hour  before 
you  rise  in  the  morning. 

N.B.  You  may  leave  out  the  snails  if  you  do  not 
like  them,  but  it  is  best  to  use  them. 

401.  To  prevent  disagreeable  Smells  Jr oni  Privies, 

Night  Chairs , fyc. 

Milk  of  lime  (water  in  which  lime  has  been 
slacked,  and  which  is  whitened  by  the  tine  parti- 
cles of  that  substance)  must  be  mixed  with  a ley 
of  ashes,  or  soapy  water  that  has  been  used  in 
washing,  then  thrown  into  the  sink  of  the  privy,  it 
will  destroy  the  offensive  smell.  By  these  means, 
for  the  value  of  a few  pence,  any  collection  of  filth 
whatever  may  be  neutralised. 

tor  the  night-chair  of  sick  persons,  put  within 
the  vessel  half  a pound  of  quicklime,  half  an  ounce 
of  powdered  sal-ammoniac,  and  water  one  pint : 
this  will  prevent  agy  disagreeable  odour. 

Remark. — Quicklime,  or  even  lime  just  slacked, 
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answers  the  purpose  without  any  addition.  It  is 
the  only  thing  used  in  camps,  particularly  in  hot 
countries,  to  keep  the  ditches  from  creating  con- 
tagion. 

•402.  Tofree  Molasses  from  their  sharp  Taste,  and 

to  render  them  ft  to  be  used  instead  of  Sugar. 

Take  twenty-four  pounds  of  molasses,  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  water,  and  six  pounds  of  charcoal, 
coarsely  pulverised;  mix  them  in  a kettle,  and  boil 
the  whole  over  a slow  wood  fire.  When  the  mix- 
ture has  boiled  half  an  hour,  pour  it  into  a flat  ves- 
sel, in  order  that  the  charcoal  may  subside  to  the 
bottom  ; then  pour  off  the  liquid,  and  place  it 
over  the  fire  once  more,  that  the  superfluous  water 
may  evaporate,  and  the  molasses  brought  to  their 
former  consistence.  Twentjr-four  pounds  of  mo- 
lasses will  produce  twenty-four  pounds  of  syrup. 

This  method  has  been  employed  on  a large  scale, 
with  the  happiest  effects ; the  molasses  become 
sensibly  milder,  and  can  be  employed  in  many 
articles  of  food ; though  in  dishes,  where  milk  is 
used,  or  for  cordials  mixed  with  spices,  sugar  is  to 
be  preferred. 


403.  To  destroy  Bugs. 

Take  of  the  highest  rectified  spirits  of  wine, 
(viz.  lamp  spirits)  that  will  burn  all  away  dry,  and 
leave  not  the  least  moisture  behind,  half  a pint  ; 
new  distilled  oil,  or  spirits,  of  turpentine,  half  a 
pint ; mix  them  together,  and  break  into  it,  in 
small  bits,  half  an  ounce  of  camphor,  which  will 
dissolve  it  in  a few  minutes ; shake  them  well  to- 
gether, and  with  a sponge,  or  a brush,  dipt  in  some 
of  it,  wet  very  well  the  bed  or  furniture  wherein 
these  vermin  harbour  and  breed,  and  it  will  infal- 
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libly  kill  and  destroy  both  them  and  their  nits, 
although  they  swarm  ever  so  much.  But  then  the 
bed  or  furniture  must  be  well  and  thoroughly  wet 
with  it,  (the  dust  upon  them  being  first  brushed 
and  shook  o(F)  by  which  means  it  will  neither  stain, 
soil,  or  in  the  least  hurt  the  finest  silk  or  damask 
bed  that  is.  The  quantity  here  ordered  of  this 
curious  neat  white  mixture,  which  costs  about  a 
shilling,  will  rid  any  one  bed  whatever,  though  it 
swarms  with  bugs.  Do  but  touch  a live  bug  with 
a drop  of  it,  and  you  will  find  it  die  immediately; 
if  any  should  happen  to  appear,  after  once  using, 
it  will  only  be  for  want  of  well  wretting  the  lacing, 
&c.of  the  bed,  or  the  foldings  of  the  linings  or 
curtains,  near  the  rings,  or  the  joints,  or  holes  in 
and  about  the  bed  or  head-board,  wherein  the  bugs 
or  nits  nestle  and  breed,  and  then  their  being  well 
wet  altogether  again,  with  more  of  the  same  mix- 
ture, which  dries  in  as  fast  as  you  use  it,  pouring 
gome  of  it  into  the  joints  or  holes  where  the  sponge 
or  brush  cannot  reach,  will  never  fail  absolutely  to 
destroy  them  all.  Some  beds,  that  have  much 
wood  work,  can  hardly  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with- 
out being  first  taken  down;  but  others  that  can  be 
drawn  out,  or  that  you  can  get  well  behind  to  be 
done  as  it  should  be,  may. 

Note. — The  smell  this  mixture  occasions  will  be 
gone  in  two  or  three  days,  which  is  yet  very  whole- 
some, and  to  many  people  agreeable.  You  must 
remember  always  to  shake  the  liquor  together  very 
well  whenever  you  use  it,  which  must  be  in  the 
daytime,  not  by  candlelight,  lest  the  subtlety  of 
the  mixture  should  catch  the  flame  as  you  are 
using  it,  and  occasion  damage, 

404.  To  destroy  Bugs. 

The  risk  of  hugs  in  a large  city  is  inevitable;  the 
clothcs-boxes  of  servants,  the  going  to  a public- 
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place  or  in  a public-carriage,  or  the  insect  being 
blown  against  the  apparel  while  walking  the  streets, 
may  introduce  it  into  the  house.  But  to  cleanly 
people,  whose  beds  are  examined,  and  the  joints 
oiled  with  pure  sweet  oil  three  or  four  times  a 
year,  they  cannot  become  troublesome  ; except 
what  no  person  can  be  secure  against,  they  should 
succeed  in  the  occupation  of  a house,  a filthy, 
though  perhaps  a very  fine  predecessor,  who  has 
permitted  the  animal  to  entrench  itself  in  the 
walls  and  the  ceiling. 

In  such  a situation  the  chimney  and  the  windows 
were  pasted  up  air-tight,  and  after  a mixture  of 
powder  of  brimstone  and  saltpetre,  (as  used  by  the 
makers  of  vitriolic  acid)  was  set  fire  to  with  pro- 
per precaution,  in  an  earthen  pan  and  sand,  the 
doors  were  shut,  and  the  joints  pasted  up.  The 
remedy,  and  in  such  a case  it  was  thought  proper 
to  fumigate  all  the  rooms,  was  effectual.  Coloured 
hangings,  &c.  which  the  gas  might  hurt,  were  re- 
moved to  the  bedding,  and  to  wood  it  does  no 
injury. 

There  is  however  some  difficulty  in  forming  such 
a quantity  of  vitriolic  acid  gas,  which  is  heavy  and 
not  very  expansible,  as  completely  to  penetrate 
the  crevices  of  the  room  in  which  the  insects  har- 
bour. As  the  oxymuriatic  gas  is  at  least  as  strong 
a poison  to  animals;as  the  vitriolic,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  anticipate  that  it  is  not  equally  so  to  the 
bug,  and  it  is  much  more  easily  applied  and  more 
expansible.  It  is  likely  to  answer,  but  there  has 
been  no  similar  opportunity  of  trying  it.  Coloured 
hangings  should  be  removed,  as  though  that  gas 
will  not  affect  completely  oxidated  metallic  dyes, 
it  will  bleach  or  whiten  the  vegetable  colours. 
After  some  hours’  fumigation,  the  doors  and  win- 
dows should  be  thrown  open,  without  breathing, 
or  as  little  as  possible,  the  air  of  the  rooms.  The 
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remaining  gas  will  then  be  dissipated  more  quickly 
than  the  vitriolic. 

-105.  Economy  in  Fuel. 

A saving  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  coal  con- 
sumed in  London  may  be  made  by  tire  following 
easy  means: — Let  the  coal  ashes,  which  are  usually 
thrown  into  the  dust  bin,  be  preserved  in  a corner 
of  the  coal  hole,  and  make  your  servants  to  add  to 
them  from  your  coal  heap,  an  equal  part  of  the 
small  coal  or  slack,  which  is  too  small  to  be  retain- 
ed in  the  grate,  and  pour  a small  quantity  of  water 
upon  the  mixture.  When  you  make  up  your  fire, 
place  a few  round  coals  in  front,  and  throw  some 
of  this  mixture  behind;  it  saves  the  trouble  of  sift- 
ing your  ashes,  gives  a warm  and  pleasant  fire,  and 
a very  small  part  only  will  remain  unburnt. 

400.  Another  Method. 

In  managing  your  fires  during  the  day,  first  lay 
on  a shovel-full  of  the  dust  and  ashes  from  under 
the  grate,  then  a few  coals,  then  more  ashes,  and 
afterwards  a few  more  coals,  and  thus  proceed  till 
your  grate  is  properly  filled,  placing  a few  round 
coals  in  front.  You  will  find  that  the  ashes  retain 
the  heat  better  than  coals  alone ; you  will  have  less 
smoke,  a pleasant  fire,  and  a very  little  waste  left 
at  night. 


407.  Economy  in  Tinder. 

The  very  high  price  of  paper,  at  present,  ren- 
ders the  saving  of  even  the  smallest  quantity  of 
linen  or  cotton  rags  of  consequence,  as  they  sell 
very  dear;  trifling  as  it  may  be  thought,  yet  it  will 
be  found  that  a considerable  quantity  of  rags  may 
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be  saved  in  a family,  by  using  as  tinder  for  lighting 
matches  the  contents  of  the  common  snuffers  col- 
lected in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

408.  Plate  Powder. 

In  most  of  the  articles  sold  as  plate  powders, 
under  a variety  of  names,  there  is  an  injurious 
mixture  of  quicksilver,  which  is  said  sometimes  so 
far  to  penetrate  and  render  silver  brittle,  that  it 
will  even  break  with  a fall.  Whitening,  properly 
purified  from  sand,  applied  wet,  and  rubbed  till 
dry,  is  one  of  the  easiest,  safest,  and  certainly  the 
cheapest,  of  all  plate  powders ; jewellers  and  silver- 
smiths, for  small  articles,  seldom  use  any  thing 
else.  If,  however,  the  plate  be  boiled  a little  in 
water,  with  an  ounce  of  calcined  hartshorn  in 
powder  to  about  three  pints  of  water,  then  drained 
over  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  boiled,  and  after- 
wards dried  by  the  fire,  while  some  soft  linen  rags 
are  boiled  in  the  liquid  till  they  have  wholly  im- 
bibed it,  these  rags  will,  when  dry,  not  only  assist 
to  clean  the  plate,  which  must  afterwards  be  rubbed 
bright  with  leather,  but  also  serve  admirably  for 
cleaning  brass  locks,  finger  plates,  &c. 

409.  U sejidness  of  Clivers,  or  Goose  Grass. 

Young  geese  are  very  fond  of  the  branches  of 
this  plant;  the  seeds  may  be  used  instead  of  coffee. 
The  expressed  juice  of  the  stem  and  leaves,  taken 
to  the  amount  of  four  ounces  night  and  morning, 
is  very  efficacious  in  removing  many  of  those  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  which  are  called,  though  im- 
properly, scorbutic  : but  it  must  be  continued  for 
several  weeks. 

410.  Important  Uses  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Vine. 

From  experiments  made  by  Sir  James  Hall,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  leaves  of  the  viue,  dried 
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in  the  shade,  make  an  excellent  and  extremely 
wholesome  tea,  though  differing  in  taste  and  flavour 
from  that  commonly  used.  Besides,  also  being 
admirably  calculated  for  making  vinegar,  the  prun- 
ings  of  the  vine,  on  being  bruised  and  put  into  a 
vat  or  mashing  tub,  and  boiling  water  poured  on 
them,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with  malt,  will 
produce  a liquor  of  a fine  vinous  quality;  which, 
being  fermented,  forms  a substitute  for  beer ; and 
which,  on  being  distilled,  produces  a good  spirit 
of  the  nature  of  brandy. 

411.  Valuable  Properties  of  Cherry-Tree  Gum. 

The  gum  that  exudes  from  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  cherry-tree,  is  equal  to  gum- 
arabic.  Hasselquist  relates  that,  during  a siege, 
more  than  an  hundred  men  were  kept  alive  for 
two  months  nearly,  without  any  other  sustenance 
than  a little  of  this  gum  taken  into  the  mouth 
sometimes,  and  suffered  gradually  to  dissolve. 

412.  Valuable  Properties  of  the  Iielianthus  An- 

nuus,  or  Sun  Flower. 

The  seeds  afford  a good  eatable  oil ; the  stalks 
potash,  when  burned  like  those  of  Turkish  corn. 
From  the  large  quantity  of  pith  in  the  stalks,  paper 
may  be  made. 

The  young  stalks  are  eaten  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Main  as  greens;  and  the  old  are  used  as  fire  wood. 

413.  Remedies  against  Fleas. 

Fumigation  with  brimstone,  or  the  fresh  leaves 
of  penny-royal  sewed  in  a bag,  and  laid  in  the  bed, 
will  have  the  desired  effect. 

414.  Fly  Water. 

Most  of  the  fly  waters,  and  other  preparations 
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commonly  sold  for  the  destruction  of  flies,  are  vari-. 
ously  disguised  poisons,  dangerous  and  even  fatal 
to  the  human  species ; such  as  solutions  of  mer- 
cury, arsenic,  &c.  mixed  with  honey  or  syrup. 
The  following  preparation,  however,  without  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  children,  or  other  incautious 
persons,  is  not  less  fatal  to  flies  than  even  a solu- 
tion of  arsenic.  Dissolve  two  drachms  of  the  ex- 
tract of  quassia,  in  half  a pint  of  boiling  water;  and 
adding  a little  sugar,  or  syrup,  pour  the  mixture 
on  plates.  To  this  enticing  food  the  flies  are  ex- 
tremely partial,  and  it  never  fails  to  destroy  them. 

415.  To  make  a wholesome  Food  of  Cashew  Nuts. 

Cashew  nuts  may  be  prepared  as  food,  by 
blanching  them  with  hot  water  to  wash  off  the 
caustic  oil,  or  roasting  them  in  a pot  like  coffee, 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  smoke,  which 
is  very  acrid.  They  may  also  be  prepared  by  stick- 
ing them  on  a fork,  and  burning  them  at  a candle. 
The  oil  of  the  shell  is  abundant,  and  thoroughly 
roasts  the  kernel  within.  The  kernel  of  the  fresh 
cashew  nut  is  made  into  an  emulsion,  like  almonds, 
and  universally  used  in  the  West  Indies. 

416.  Economy  in  Candles. 

In  such  candlesticks  as  are  not  made  to  slide,  the 
candles  are  frequently  permitted  to  burn  in  the 
socket  to  great  waste,  and  to  the  injury  of  the 
candlestick  ; this  may  be  prevented  by  taking  out 
early  the  short  piece  of  candle,  placing  it  betwixt 
three  common  pins  stuck  in  an  old  cork,  and  put- 
ting the  cork  in  the  candlestick. 

Or  rather  give  a penny  for  that  ingenious  utensil, 
a save-all.  It  is  at  least  as  cheap,  and  prevents 
the  risk  of  setting  fire  to  the  house. 
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-117.  Curious  small  Cakes  of  Incense  for  perfuming 
Apartments. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  lignum  rhodium,  and 
anise,  in  powder,  with  a little  powder  of  dried 
Seville  orange  peel,  and  the  same  of  gum  benzoin, 
or  benjamin,  and  beat  all  together  in  a marble 
mortar.  Then,  adding  some  gum  dragon,  or  tra- 
gacanth,  dissolved  in  rose-water,  put  in  a little 
civet;  beat  the  whole  again  together,  make  up  this 
mixture  into  small  cakes,  and  place  them  on  paper 
to  dry.  One  of  these  cakes  being  burnt  in  the 
largest  apartment,  will  diffuse  a most  agreeable 
odour  through  the  whole  room. 

-118.  To  prevent  the  disagreeable  Smell  arising 
from  House  Drains. 

As  the  diffusion  of  this  noxious  matter,  within 
our  dwellings,  tends  to  produce  disease  and  mor- 
tality, it  cannot  be  too  generally  known  that  a 
cheap  and  simple  apparatus  has  been  contrived 
for  carrying  off  the  waste  water,  &c.  of  sinks,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  prevents  the  possibility  of 
any  air  ever  returning  back  into  the  house  from 
thence,  or  from  any  drain  which  may  be  connected 
with  it.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  a stink  trap , 
and  may  be  had  at  any  of  the  ironmongers. 

419.  Polished  Tea  Urns  preferable  to  varnished 

ones. 

Polished  tea  urns  may  be  kept  boiling  with  a 
much  less  expense  of  spirits  of  wine,  than  such  as 
are  varnished;  and  the  cleaner  and  brighter  the 
dishes,  and  covers  for  dishes,  which  are  used  for 
bringing  victuals  to  table,  and  for  keeping  it  hot, 
the  more  effectual  will  they  answer  that  purpose. 
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420.  Management  of  Razor  Straps. 

Most  razor  straps  are  spoiled  by  being  left  too 
dry  ; a drop  or  two  of  sweet  oil,  frequently  added 
to  the  strap,  would  remedy  this  : and,  after  using 
the  strap,  passing  the  razor  on  the  inside  of  a 
warm  hand,  gives  the  smoothest  and  finest  edge ; 
putting  the  razor  in  warm  water  makes  it  cut  very 
keen,  and  perhaps  nothing  makes  a better  razor 
strap  than  crocus  martis,  with  a little  sweet  oil 
rubbed  well  on  leather  with  a glass  bottle. 

421.  Essence  of  Soap  for  Shaving  or  washing 

Hands. 

Take  a pound  and  a half  of  fine  white  soap  in 
thin  slices,  and  add  thereto  two  ounces  of  salt  of 
tartar ; mix  them  well  together,  and  put  this  mix- 
ture into  one  quart  of  spirits  of  wine,  in  a bottle 
which  will  hold  double  the  quantity  of  the  ingre- 
dients ; tie  a bladder  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle, 
and  prick  a pin  through  the  bladder ; Set  it  to  di- 
gest in  a gentle  heat,  and  shake  the  contents  from 
time  to  time,  taking  care  to  take  out  the  pin  at 
such  times  to  allow  passage  for  the  air  from  with- 
in ; when  the  soap  is  dissolved,  filter  the  liquor 
through  paper,  to  free  it  from  impurities ; then 
scent  it  with  a little  bergamot  or  essence  of  le- 
mon. It  will  have  the  appearance  of  fine  oil, 
and  a small  quantity  will  lather  with  water  like 
soap,  and  is  much  superior  in  use  for  washing  or 
shaving. 

422.  Composition  for  Shaving,  without  the  Use  of 

Razor,  Soap,  or  Water. 

Mix  one  pint  and  a half  of  clear  lime  water, 
two  ounces  of  gum-arabic,  half  an  ounce  of  isin- 
glass, an  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  cochineal,  a quar- 
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ter  of  an  ounce  of  turmeric-root  (made  into  pow- 
der), an  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  salt  of  tartar,  and 
an  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  toge- 
ther; boil  them  for  one  hour  at  least  (stirring  up 
the  mixture  during  the  whole  time  of  boiling,  and 
be  careful  not  to  let  it  boil  over)  clear  it  through 
a sieve  ; then  add  two  pounds  and  an  half  of  pu- 
mice-stone, finely  pulverized ; mix  the  whole  to- 
gether, with  the  hands,  into  one  cake,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  white  of  two  eggs,  well  stirred  up. 
Then  diyde  the  cake,  so  made,  into  twelve  smaller 
cakes ; dry  them  in  the  open  air  for  three  days ; 
put  them  into  an  oven  of  moderate  heat,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  when  they  will  be  completely 
dry  and  fit  for  use.  Apply  them,  with  a gentle 
friction,  to  the  beard,  and  they  will  produce  the 
complete  effect  of  shaving,  by  rubbing  off  the  hair. 

423.  To  prevent  Accidents  from  leaving  a Poker  in 

the  Fire. 

The  following  invention  is  equally  simple  and 
secure.  Immediately  above  that  square  part  of 
the  poker,  by  blacksmiths  called  the  bit,  let  a 
small  cross  of  iron,  about  an  inch  and  a half  each 
way,  be  welded  in. 

The  good  consequences  of  this  simple  con- 
trivance will  be — 1st.  If  the  poker,  by  the  fire 
giving  way,  should  slip  out,  it  will  probably  catch 
on  the  edge  of  the  fender. 

2d.  If  it  should  not,  it  cannot  injure  the  hearth 
or  carpet,  as  the  hot  part  of  the  poker  will  be 
borne  up  some  inches. 

And  3d.  1 lie  poker  cannot  be  run  into  the  fire 
further  than  the  bit,  which,  in  regard  to  a polished 
poker,  is  also  of  some  consequence. 

424.  Economical  Mode  of  cutting  Caulifotver. 

Instead  of  cutting  off’  the  whole  head  of  a cauli- 
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flower,  leave  a part  on,  of  the  size  of  a gooseberry, 
and  all  the  leaves : second,  and  even  third  heads 
will  be  formed,  and  thus  they  may  be  eaten  for 
two  or  three  months ; when,  at  present,  by  cut- 
ting the  head  completely  off,  the  bed  of  cauli- 
flowers are  gone  in  two  or  three  weeks.  They 
should  be  planted  in  good  moist  ground,  and 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  celery. 

425.  Substitute  for  Milk  or  Cream. 

Where  cream  or  milk  cannot  be  got,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  to  beat  up  the  whole  of  a fresh 
egg,  in  a bason,  and  then  gradually  to  pour  boil- 
ing tea  over  it,  to  prevent  its  curdling.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, from  the  taste,  to  distinguish  the  composi- 
tion from  tea  and  rich  cream.  This  might  be  of 
great  use  at  sea,  as  eggs  may  be  preserved  fresh  in 
various  ways. 

4-26.  Necessary  Hints  to  those  tv/io  use  Copper 
Vessels  for  culinary  Purposes. 

In  domestic  economy,  the  necessity  of  keeping 
copper  vessels  always  clean  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged; but  it  may  not  perhaps  be  so  generally 
known,  that  fat  and  oily  substances,  and  vegetable 
acids,  do  not  attack  copper  while  hot ; and,  there- 
fore, that  if  no  liquid  be  ever  suffered  to  grow  cold 
in  copper  vessels,  those  utensils  may  be  used  for 
every  culinary  purpose,  with  perfect  safety. 

Dr.  Johnstone  relates  the  shocking  case  of  three 
men  who  died,  after  excruciating  sufferings,  in 
consequence  of  eating  some  victuals  prepared  in 
an  unclean  copper  on  board  the  Cyclops  frigate. 
— Thirty-three  other  men  became  ill,  and  were 
put  upon  the  sick-list,  at  the  same  time,  and  from 
the  same  cause. 

Dr.  Percival  gives  an  account  of  a young  lady 
who  amused  herself,  while  her  hair  was  dressing, 
with  eating  samphire  pickle  impregnated  with 
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copper.  She  soon  complained  of  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  in  five  days  vomiting  commenced, 
which  was  incessant  for  two  days.  After  this  her 
stomach  became  prodigiously  distended ; and  in 
nine  days  after  eating  the  pickle,  death  relieved 
her  from  her  sufferings. 

427.  To  prevent  Lamps  from  being  pernicious  to 

Asthmatic  Persons,  or  others,  liable  to  Com- 
plaints of  the  Chest. 

Let  a sponge,  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter, 
be  moistened  with  pure  water,  and  in  that  state  be 
suspended  by  a string  or  wire,  exactly  over  the 
flame  of  the  lamp,  at  the  distance  of  a few  inches  ; 
this  substance  will  absorb  all  the  smoke  emitted 
during  the  evening,  or  night,  after  which  it  should 
be  rinsed  in  warm  water,  by  which  means  it  will 
be  again  rendered  fit  for  use. 

-128.  To  make  economical  Wicks  for  Lamps. 

When  using  a lamp  with  a flat  wick,  if  you  take 
a piece  of  clean  cotton  stocking,  it  will  answer 
the  purpose  as  well  as  the  cotton  wicks  which  are 
sold  in  the  shops. 

429-  Us  ful  Properties  of  Celandine. 

The  juice  of  this  plant  cures  tetters  and  ring- 
worms, destroys  warts,  and  cures  the  itch. 

430.  Economical  Use  of  Roots  of  Trees. 

In  many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland,  trees 
are  cut  down  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  leav- 
ing the  stumps  an  incumbrance  to  the  ground, 
when  they  might  be  rooted  up  to  advantage,  if 
used  in  the  following  manner: — Dig  out  these 
butt  ends,  or  stumps,  and  with  a common  augre*- 
bore  a hole  in  their  centre,  about  six  or  nine 
inches  deep,  into  which  put  a charge  of  powder 
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of  three  or  four  inches;  then  fill  up  the  space 
above  it  by  an  iron  screw  of  the  same  dimensions, 
and  put  a quick  match,  of  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  into  the  hollow  of  the  screw,  and  set  fire 
thereto,  and  retire  ; the  explosion  will  split  the 
log  or  stump  into  various  pieces,  in  one  of  which 
the  screw  will  be  found  retained.  Much  valuable 
fuel  may  be  thus  obtained  from  the  knotty  roots 
of  oaks,  elms,  yew  trees,  &c. 

The  screws,  and  other  implements  for  this  pur- 
pose, may  be  seen  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  the 
Adelphi,  or  may  be  purchased  from  Mr.  Knight, 
ironmonger,  Foster-lane,  Cheapside. 

•431.  Application  of  the  Roots  of  Fir-Trees  or 

Pines. 

The  roots  or  butt-ends  of  fir-trees,  split  in  the 
manner  above-mentioned,  will  yield  a considerable 
quantity  of  pitch  and  tar,  by  the  following  ma- 
nagement:— Make  a hole  in  the  earth,  a few 
inches  deep,  on  the  side  of  a hill,  in  which  lay  a 
coat  of  clay,  and  therein  pile  the  fir  roots,  split  as 
above,  and  cut  to  the  length  of  not  more  than 
three  feet,  upon  bars  of  iron  laid  above  the  hole, 
and  the  logs  piled  up  at  the  distance  of  half  an 
inch  from  each  other,  and  each  row  laid  cross- 
way of  the  other,  to  any  height  required,  fire  is  to 
be  set  to  the  top  of  the  pile,  and  as  it  consumes 
the  wood,  the  pitch,  tar,  and  rosin,  contained  in 
the  wood,  melt  and  run  from  it  into  the  hole  be- 
low, and  from  thence  by  a small  trench  into  a 
large  hole,  made  several  feet  deep  in  the  ground, 
to  receive  these  products. 

432.  Useful  Properties  of  Red  Spurge. 

Warts  or  corns  anointed  with  the  juice  of  this 
plant,  presently  disappear.  A drop  of  it  put  into 
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the  hollow  of  a decayed  and  aching  tooth,  destroys 
the  nerve,  and  consequently  removes  the  pain. 
Some  people  rub  it  behind  the  ears  that  it  may 
blister,  and  by  that  means  give  relief. 

433.  Paste  or  Food,  for  Singing  Birds,  superior  to 
the  German  Paste  in  common  Use. 

Well  mix,  or  knead  together,  three  pounds  of 
split  peas,  ground  or  beat  to  flour,  one  pound  and 
a half  each  of  fine  crumbs  of  bread  and  coarse  su- 
gar, the  fresh  yolks  of  six  raw  eggs,  and  six 
ounces  of  unsalted  butter.  Put  about  a third 
part  of  the  mixture,  at  a time,  in  a frying  pan, 
over  a gentle  fire,  and  continually  stir  it  till  it  be 
a little  browned,  but  by  no  means  burnt.  When 
the  other  two  parts  are  thus  done,  and  all  are  be- 
come cold,  add  to  the  entire  quantity  six  ounces 
of  maw  seed,  with  six  pounds  of  good  bruised 
hemp  seeds  separated  from  the  husks.  Mix  the 
whole  well  together,  and  it  will  be  found  an  ex- 
cellent food  for  thrushes,  red  robins,  larks,  lin- 
nets, canary  birds,  finches  of  the  different  sorts, 
and  most  other  singing  birds,  admirably  preserv- 
ing them  in  song  and  feather. 
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434.  To  malce  Transparent  Paper  for  Drawing. 

Tracing  paper  is  readily  made  by  taking  a sheet 
>f  very  thin  silk,  or  other  paper,  and  rubbing  it 
>ver  gently  with  some  soft  substance,  filled  with 
1 mixture  of  equal  parts  of  drying  oil,  and  oil  of 
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turpentine,  which,  being  suspended  and  dried, 
will  be  fit  for  use  in  a few  days ; or  it  may  be  had 
at  any  of  the  shops.  Lay  this  transparent  mate- 
rial on  the  print  or  drawing  to  be  transferred, 
and,  with  a sharp  black  lead  pencil,  trace  the  out- 
lines exactly  as  they  appear  through  the  paper. 
If  more  permanent  or  stronger  lines  are  wished, 
ink  mixed  writh  ox-gall  will  be  necessary  to  make 
it  adhere  to  the  oiled  surface. 

435.  To  trace  Drawings  or  Prints  against  the 

Light. 

There  are  two  methods:  one  to  lay  the  print, 
Sic.  flat  against  a pane  of  glass,  with  thin  paper 
over  it,  when  the  lines  appearing  through  it  are 
to  be  followed  by  the  lead:  the  other  is  more 
convenient,  and  consists  of  a frame  inclosing  a 
square  of  glass,  supported  by  legs,  on  which  the 
paper  is  laid  as  before,  and  a candle  placed  be- 
hind the  glass.  A pen  and  ink  may  be  used  in 
this  manner,  but  they  cannot  in  the  former  in- 
stance. 

436.  Method  of  using  Tracing  Paper. 

Take  a piece  of  the  size  required,  and  rub  it 
equally  over,  on  one  side,  with  black  lead,  reduced 
to  a powder,  till  the  surface  will  not  readily  soil  a 
finger;  then  lay  a piece  of  white  paper  with  the 
leaded  side  of  this  paper  next  to  it,  under  the  print ; 
and  securing  them  firmly  together  w’ith  pins  at  the 
corners,  proceed  to  take  the  outlines  with  a blunt 
point,  and  some  degree  of  pressure,  which  will 
transfer  the  lead  to  the  clean  paper  precisely  in  the 
direction  the  point  passed  over  the  print ; this 
may  be  corrected  with  the  black  lead  pencil,  and 
cleansed  of  any  soil  by  the  crumbs  of  stale  bread.' 
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uy.  To  copy  Drawings,  fyc.  with fixed  Materials * 

Rub  a thin  piece  of  paper  thoroughly  and  equally 
with  fresh  butter,  and  after  well  drying  it  by  a fire, 
cover  it  with  black  lead,  or  with  carmine,  lamp- 
black, or  blue  bice,  on  the  other  side  which  re- 
ceived the  butter.  When  the  operation  has  so  far 
succeeded,  as  that  the  colour  will  not  adhere  to  any 
substancepassedover  it,  lay  the  coloured  surface  on 
white  paper,  the  print  on  it,  and  trace  the  subject 
through  with  a point  as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
receipt. 

438.  To  transfer  any  Impression  with  Vermillion . 

Mix  the  colour  with  linseed  oil  in  a state  suffi- 
ciently fluid  to  flow  from  the  point  of  a pen,  with 
which  let  every  line  of  the  print  be  accurately 
traced;  then  wet  the  back  of  it,  and,  turning  the 
face  downwards  on  clean  white  dry  paper,  place  the 
■other  paper  on  the  back,  and  gently  rub  or  press  it 
till  it  may  be  supposed  the  red  lines  are  completely 
transferred  to  the  paper  from  the  print. 

439.  Transparent  Paper. 

Wet  some  fine  paper  with  a feather  on  both 
sides  with  a thin  layer  of  rosin,  dissolved  in  spirits 
of  wine.  It  will  then  serve  to  put  over  any  thing 
you  wish  to  take  off. 

440.  Method  of  copying  a Design. 

Wash  the  surface  of  a flat  plate  of  glass  with  a 
solution  of  gum-arabic,  in  water,  to  which  a small 
quantity  of  vinegar  has  been  added  ; or  you  may 
instead  thereof,  moisten  the  surface  only  with  white 
of  egg:  when  dry,  lay  the  under  side  of  the  glass, 
which  has  not  been  moistened,  on  the  design  you 
want  to  copy,  and  with  a soft  red  lead  pencil  trace 
the  whole  that  you  wish  for.  Then,  having  a sheet 
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of  white  paper  properlyrnoistened,lay  it  upon  your 
pencil  drawing,  and  pressing  it  on  the  glass ; take 
off  the  paper  before  the  egg  liquor  is  re-dissolved, 
and  you  will  have  your  design  transferred  upon  the 
paper  from  the  glass. 

441.  To  preserve  Pencil  and  Chalk  Drawings. 

1st.  Get  a pan,  or  tub,  sufficiently  spacious  to 
admit  the  drawing  horizontally ; fill  it  with  clean 
water,  and  run  the  drawing  through  in  that  direc- 
tion ; then  lay  it  on  something  flat  to  dry.  This 
will  take  oft' the  loose  lead. 

2dly.  Fill  the  same  vessel  a second  time,  with 
rather  more  than  one-third  new  milk,  and  the  re- 
maining part  clean  water,  through  which  run  the 
drawing  again  horizontally,  and  leave  it  to  dry  as 
before. 

Do  not  lay  the  drawing,  while  w'et,  on  any  co- 
loured wood,  such  as  mahogany,  &c.  which  will 
stain  the  paper  in  streaks. 

Should  milk  be  scarce,  you  may  mix  a little  (in 
the  proportions  above-mentioned),  in  a teacup, 
and  venture  to  run  the  drawing  lightly  over  with  a 
camel-hair  pencil,  the  w-ater  having  already  taken 
off  the  superfluous  lead,  and,  in  some  degree, 
fixed  the  other  : but  be  particularly  light  with  the 
pencil,  never  touching  the  drawing  twice  in  the 
same  place. 

442.  Method  of  setting  Pencil  Drawings. 

A solution  of  alum  in  wrater,  in  which  the  draw- 
ing is  to  be  dipped  (not  washed  on  with  a brush, 
as  it  would  smear)  will  answer  the  purpose  ex- 
tremely well. 

443.  Wash  for  preserving  Drawings , made  with  a 

Black  Lead  Pencil,  or  with  Hard  Black  Chalk. 

A thin  wash  of  isinglass  will  fix  either  black  lead 
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or  hard  black  chalk,  Sec.  as  to  prevent  their  rubbing 
out ; or  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  the 
simple  application  of  skimmed  milk.  The  best 
way  of  using  the  latter,  is,  to  lay  the  drawing  flat 
upon  the  surface  of  the  milk  : and  then,  taking  it 
up  expeditiously,  to  hang  it  by  one  corner  till  it 
drains  and  dries.  The  milk  must  be  perfectly  free 
from  cream,  or  it  will  grease  the  paper. 

44  i.  Easy  Method  of  taking  off  a perfect  Copy  of 
a Print  or  Drawing. 

Take  a piece  of  clear  lantern  horn  ; lay  it  upon 
the  print  or  picture  you  wish  to  take  off;  then, 
with  a crow-quill  dipped  in  Indian  ink,  draw  every 
stroke  of  the  outline  upon  the  horn  ; when  dry, 
breathe  upon  that  side  of  the  horn  whereon  you 
made  your  draught,  three  or  four  times,  and  place 
it  directly  on  a damp  piece  of  clean  white  paper, 
with  the  drawn  side  downwards  ; then  pressing  it 
hard  with  the  palm  of  your  hand,  the  drawing  will 
stick  to  your  paper,  and  the  horn  come  off  clear. 

■■145.  To  make  a Drawing  Desk  or  Frame. 

Cause  a frame  to  be  made  of  a reasonable  size, 
so  that  a pretty  large  piece  of  crown  glass  may  rest 
upon  it,  supported  by  a ledge  at  the  bottom  part, 
where,  by  two  hinges,  it  may  be  fastened  to  a 
drawer  of  the  same  dimension,  which  may  be 
divided  to  serve  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  other 
small  utensils,  or  instruments  for  drawing.  To 
the  top  of  the  frame  fix  two  stays,  by  which  the 
frame  may  be  raised  higher  or  lower,  as  occasion 
may  require. 

The  manner  of  using  the  frame  is  thus : lay  the 
print  or  drawing  you  intend  to  copy  on  the  glass, 
and  fasten  a sheet  or  piece  of  fine  white  paper, 
with  some  wafers  or  paste,  upon  it ; if  it  be  in  the 
daytime,  place  the  back,  after  you  have  raised  the 
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frame  to  a proper  height,  against  the  window,  but 
if  night,  put  a lamp  behind  it,  and  you  will  see 
every  stroke  of  the  print  or  drawing,  which,  with 
your  pen,  you  may  copy  very  accurately,  and  finish 
according  to  the  manner  you  think  proper  ; if  it  be 
a solid  piece  which  you  intend  to  copy,  then  place 
it  behind  the  desk,  and  having  fastened  your  paper 
in  the  frame,  put  the  lamp  so  as  to  produce  a strong 
shade  on  the  object  you  have  before  you  to  draw, 
and  you  will  plainly  see  to  trace  the  shape  with  your 
pen,  or  black  lead  pencil  ; after  which,  shade  it  in 
the  manner  it  appears  to  you  without  the  desk. 
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446.  Method  of  rendering  Assistance  to  Persons 
in  Danger  of  Drowning. 

This  desirable  object  appears  attainable  by  the 
proper  use  of  a man’s  hat  and  pocket  handkerchief, 
(which  being  all  the  apparatus  necessary)  is  to  be 
used  thus  : Spread  the  handkerchief  on  the  ground, 
and  place  a hat,  with  the  brim  downwards,  on  the 
middle  of  the  handkerchief ; and  then  tie  the  hand- 
kerchief round  the  hat  asyou  would  tie  up  a bundle, 
keeping  the  knots  as  near  the  centre  of  the  crown 
as  may  be.  Now,  by  seizing  the  knots  in  one  hand, 
and  keeping  the  opening  of  the  hat  upwards,  a per- 
son, without  knowing  how  to  swim,  may,  fearless- 
ly, plunge  into  the  water  w'ith  what  may  be  neces- 
sary to  save  the  life  of  a fellow-creature. 

If  *a  person  should  fall  out  of  a boat,  or  the  boat 
upset  by  going  foul  of  a cable,  &c.  or  should  he  fall 
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off  the  quays,  or  indeed  fall  into  any  water  from 
which  lie  could  not  extricate  himself,  but  must  wait 
some  little  time  for  assistance,  had  lie  presence  of 
mind  enough  to  whip  oft' his  hat,  and  hold  it  by  the 
brim,  placing  his  fingers  within-side  the  crown, 
and  hold  it  so,  (top  downwards)  he  would  be  able, 
by  this  method,  to  keep  his  mouth  well  above 
water  till  assistance  should  reach  him.  It  often 
happens  that  danger  is  descried  long  before  we  are 
involved  in  the  peril,  and  time  enough  to  prepare 
the  above  method;  and  a courageous  person  would, 
in  seven  instances  out  of  ten,  apply  to  them  with 
success;  and  travellers,  in  fording  rivers  at  unknown 
fords,  or  where  shallows  are  deceitful,  might  make 
use  of  these  methods  with  advantage. 

447.  Method  of  recovering  Persons  apparently 
drowned,  as  recommended  by  the  Humane  Society. 

Let  those  who  first  discover  an  unfortunate  ob- 
ject in  this  situation  remove  it  to  some  house  near, 
place  it  by  the  fire,  and  begin  by  rubbing  it  with 
salt,  volatiles,  &c.  and  warm  flannels,  the  head  a 
little  elevated ; never  attempting  giving  any  thing 
by  the  mouth  till  signs  of  recovery  strongly  ap- 
pear, and  let  the  person  be  kept  from  a crowd  of 
people  around  him.  The  idea  that  the  stomach 
is  full  of  water,  and  thus  obviates  recovery,  is  very 
erroneous  and  prejudicial,  as  it  is  now  fully  and 
clearly  established,  that  the  respiration  being  im- 
peded is  the  sole  cause  of  the  suspension  of  life, 
and  which  being  restored,  the  vital  functions  soon 
recover  their  tone ; and  men  are  frequently  lost 
from  the  absurd  custom  of  rolling  on  casks,  lifting 
the  feet  over  the  shoulders,  and  the  head  falling  on 
the  ground. 
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448.  To  malce  a Liquid for  staining  Bone  or  Wood 
of  different  Colours. 

Take  strong  white  wine  vinegar  in  a glass  vessel, 
and  put  to  it  filings  of  copper,  with  some  Roman 
vitriol,  roach  alum,  and  verdigris,  and  leave  it  thus 
infused  for  seven  days  ; then  boil  it  in  some  vessel, 
and  by  putting  into  it  bone,  ivory,  or  wood,  it  will 
penetrate,  and  give  it  a green  colour.  If  any  other 
colour  is  required,  as  red,  blue,  or  j^ellow,  put 
Brazil  wood,  indigo,  French  berries,  or  any  other 
such  colours,  to  infuse  in  the  vinegar,  with  a little 
roach  alum. 

410.  Art  of  dyeing  or  staining  Leather  Gloves,  to 
resemble  the  beautiful  York  Tan,  Limerick  Dye, 
Sfc. 

These  different  pleasing  hues  of  yellow,  brown, 
or  tan  colour,  are  readily  imparted  to  leather  gloves 
by  the  following  simple  process : Steep  saffron  in 
boiling  hot  soft  water  for  about  twelve  hours  ; 
then,  having  slightly  sewed  up  the  tops  of  the 
gloves,  to  prevent  the  dye  from  staining  the  insides, 
wet  them  over  with  a sponge  or  soft  brush  dipped 
into  the  liquid.  The  quantity  of  saffron,  as  well  as 
of  water,  will  of  course  depend  on  how  much  dye 
may  be  wanted  ; and  their  relative  proportions,  on 
the  depth  of  colour  required.  A common  teacup 
will  contain  sufficient  in  quantity  for  a single  pair 
of  gloves. 
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4oO.  To  stain  Wood  a fine  Black. 

Drop  a little  oil  of  vitriol  into  a small  quantity  of 
water,  rub  the  same  on  your  wood,  then  hold  it  to 
the  tire  until  it  becomes  a fine  black,  and,  when 
polished,  it  will  be  exceedingly  beautiful. 

451.  To  stain  JVood  a beautiful  Red  or  Maho- 

gany Colour. 

Place  a square  piece  of  plane-tree  wood,  a .line  in 
thickness,  into  pounded  dragon’s  blood,  from  the 
Canaries,  mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine,  over  the 
fire,  in  a glass  vessel,  the  wood  will  slowly  assume 
the  colour,  even  before  the  spirit  has  volatilised. 
After  more  than  an  hour  take  the  vessel  from  the 
fire,  and  let  it  stand  the  whole  night,  when  the 
wood  will  appear  of  a mahogany  colour,  not  merely 
on  the  surface,  but  also  in  the  interior  parts.  The 
denser  fibres  will  be  somewhat  less  coloured  ; but 
this,  instead  of  injuring  the  beauty  of  the  wood, 
will  rather  add  to  it.  The  red  dye  can  be  made 
stronger  or  weaker,  by  taking  a greater  or  less 
quantity  of  dragon’s  blood,  and  by  a greater  or  less 
degree  of  digestion  and  boiling.  The  wood  of  the 
plane-tree  is  best  for  this  purpose,  because  it  can  be 
easily  sawn  and  polished;  because  it  has  a white 
colour ; is  neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft ; has 
beautiful  white  spots  with  veins  that  cross  each 
other  ; and  because  artists,  who  make  inlaid  works, 
have  long  attempted  to  colour  it  by  staining.  The 
wood,  when  stained,  can  very  easily  be  freed  from 
the  dragon’s  blood  adhering  to  it,  by  means  of  rec- 
tified spirits  of  wine.  The  spirit  of  turpentine 
makes  the  wood  more  compact,  and  renders  it 
more  susceptible  of  a fine  polish. 

452.  To  make  Nankeen  Dye. 

Boil  equal  parts  of  arnotto  and  common  potash, 
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in  water,  till  the  whole  are  dissolved.  This  will 
produce  the  pale  reddish  buff  so  much  in  use,  and 
sold  under  the  name  of  Nankeen  Dye. 

453.  To  dye  Cotton  ajine  Buff  Colour . 

Let  the  twist  or  yarn  be  boiled  in  pure  water, 
to  cleanse  it ; then  wring  it,  run  it  through  a di- 
lute solution  of  iron  in  the  vegetable  acid,  which 
printers  call  iron  liquor ; wring,  and  run  it  through 
lime  water,  to  raise  it;  wring  it  again,  and  run  it 
through  a solution  of  starch  and  water ; then 
wring  it  once  more,  and  dry,  wind,  warp,  and 
weave  it  for  use. 

454.  Substitute  for  Galls  in  Dyeing  and  also  in 

making  Ink. 

The  excrescences  on  the  roots  of  young  oaks 
may  be  used  with  advantage  as  a substitute  for 
galls.  Oak  dust  has  been  used  in  this  country 
instead  of  galls,  to  produce  a black  dye : so  also 
has  a strong  decoction  of  logwood,  copperas,  and 
gum  arabic. 


455.  Easy  Method  of  Dyeing  Yellotv  or  Green. 

The  plant  called  weld,  or  dyer’s  weed,  affords  a 
most  beautiful  j'ellow  dye  for  cotton,  woollen,  mo- 
hair, silk,  and  linen,  and  is  that  which  is  most 
commonly  used  by  dyers  for  that  purpose,  as  it 
gives  the  brightest  dye.  Blue  cloths  dipped  in 
a decoction  of  it  become  green.  The  yellow  co- 
lour of  the  paint,  called  Dutch  pink,  is  got  from 
this  plant ; the  tinging  quality  resides  in  the  stems 
and  branches,  and  it  is  cultivated  in  sandy  soils, 
because  rich  soils  are  apt  to  lessen  its  vaiue,  by 
making  the  stalk  hollow. 
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456.  To  stain  Wood  green. 

Dissolve  verdigris  in  vinegar,  or  crystals  of 
verdigris  in  water;  and,  with  the  hot  solution, 
brush  over  the  wood  till  it  be  duly  stained. 

457.  To  stain  Horn  to  imitate  Tortoise  Shell. 

The  horn  to  be  stained  must  first  be  pressed 
into  proper  plates  or  scales,  or  other  flat  form. 
The  following  mixture  must  then  be  used : — 

Take  of  quicklime  two  parts,  of  litharge  one, 
and  temper  them  to  the  consistence  of  a soft 
paste  with  soap  lye.  Put  this  paste  over  all  the 
parts  of  the  horn,  except  such  as  are  proper  to  be 
left  transparent,  in  order  to  the  greater  resem- 
blance of  the  tortoise  shell.  The  horn  must  then 
remain  thus  covered  with  the  paste  till  it  be  tho- 
roughly dry:  when  the  paste  being  brushed  off, 
the  horn  will  be  found  partly  opake  and  partly 
transparent  in  the  manner  of  tortoise  shell ; and 
when  put  over  a foil,  will  be  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  it.  It  requires  some  degree  of  fancy 
and  judgment  to  dispose  of  the  paste  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a variety  of  transparent  parts, 
of  different  magnitude  and  figure,  to  look  like  na- 
ture. This  may  be  done  by  mixing  whitening 
with  some  of  the  paste  to  weaken  its  operation  in 
particular  places,  by  which  spots  of  a reddish 
brown  will  be  produced;  that  if  properly  inter- 
spersed, especially  on  the  edges  of  the  dark  parts, 
will  greatly  increase  as  well  the  beauty  of  the 
work  as  its  similitude  to  the  real  tortoise  shell. 

458.  Substitute  for  Verdigris,  in  dyeing  Black. 

Saturate  two  pounds  of  vitriol  of  copper  with  a 
strong  alkaline  salt,  (American  potashes,  when  to 
be  procured,  are  recommended).  The  vitriol 
will  make  about  an  equal  weight  of  dry  ashes. 
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Both  the  vitriol  and  the  ashes  are  to  be  previously 
dissolved  apart.  When  this  proportion  is  mixed, 
well  stirred,  and  suffered  to  stand  a few  hours,  a 
precipitate  will  subside.  Upon  adding  a few 
drops  of  the  solution  of  ashes,  if  the  mixture  be 
saturated,  the  water  on  the  top  of  the  vessel  will 
remain  colourless;  but  if  not,  a blue  colour  will 
be  produced,  upon  which  add  more  ashes ; there 
is  no  danger  in  its  being  a little  over  saturated 
with  ashes.  Take  care  to  add  the  solution  of 
ashes  to  that  of  vitriol  by  a little  at  a time,  other- 
wise the  effervescence  which  ensues  will  cause 
them  to  overflow  the  vessel : these  four  pounds  of 
vitriol  of  copper  and  ashes  will  be  equal  to  about 
the  same  weight  of  verdigris,  and  should  be  added 
to  the  other  liquors  of  the  dye  at  different  times, 
as  is  usual  with  verdigris. 

The  black,  thus  dyed,  will  be  perfectly  innocent 
to  the  goods,  rather  tending  to  keep  them  soft 
than  corrode  them,  particularly  hats,  in  which 
there  is  the  greatest  consumption  of  verdigris. 

For  those  who  are  constantly  using  verdigris,  it 
would  be  proper  to  have  a vessel  always  at  hand, 
containing  a saturated  solution  of  vitriol  of  cop- 
per, and  another  with  a saturated  solution  of 
ashes,  ready  to  mix  as  they  are  wanted ; for  they 
do  not  answer  so  well  if  kept  long. 

459.  A7iother  Substitute for  Verdigris. 

Take  one  part  of  the  very  best  sal-ammoniac, 
one  quarter  part  of  oil  of  vitriol,  one  half  part  of 
aquafortis,  one  quarter  part  of  muriatic  acid,  and 
twelve  parts  of  cold  spring  water,  which,  when 
thoroughly  mixed  together,  is  to  be  put  into 
sheets  of  copper,  of  any  size,  turned  up  at  the 
edges  about  half  an  inch  all  the  way  round,  to 
prevent  the  mixture  from  running  off.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  to  be  stirred  well  up  every  two  or 
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three  hours,  until  the  same  is  discovered  to  be  of 
a green  or  bluish  cast  or  body.  The  mixture 
must  then  remain  a few  hours,  until  it  is  settled, 
and  the  water  at  top  appears  perfectly  clear, 
which  will  happen  sooner  or  later,  it  depending 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
water  must  then  be  carefully  poured  off,  leaving 
the  sediment  at  the  bottom.  It  must  be  then  put 
into  any  vessel  of  sufficient  size,  and  if  it  is  tho- 
roughly prepared,  the  paint  will  bear  washing  in 
water  to  free  it  from  dirt,  &c.  after  which  wash- 
ing, the  water  must  be  poured  from  the  paint. 
The  paint  may  then  be  taken  and  prepared  in 
lumps,  by  putting  the  same  into  moulds  of  any 
size  that  may  be  convenient,  observing  afterwards 
to  place  the  same  in  a mild  warm  room.  When 
it  is  quite  dry,  it  may  be  ground  into  powder  with 
ease,  or  remain  in  the  lumps,  as  may  be  conve- 
nient ; it  is  then  fit  for  use. 

Remark . — This  preparation  is  much  clearer 
than  verdigris  made  by  stratifying  copper-plates, 
or  by  solution  with  the  impure  vinegars  which  pay 
no  duty. 
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460.  To  produce  Gas  Light,  on  a small  Scale. 

Take  an  ordinary  tobacco-pipe,  and  nearly  fill 
the  bowl  with  small  coals,  and  stop  the  mouth  of 
the  bowl  with  any  suitable  luting,  as  pipe  clay,  or 
the  mixture  of  sand  and  common  clay,  or,  as  clay 
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is  apt  to  shrink,  of  sand  and  beer,  and  place  the 
bowl  in  a fire  between  the  bars  of  a grate,  so  that 
the  pipe  may  stand  nearly  perpendicular.  In  a 
few  minutes,  if  the  luting  is  good,  the  gas  will  be- 
gin to  escape  from  the  orifice  of  the  pipe,  when, 
if  a piece  of  lighted  paper  or  a candle  be  applied, 
it  will  take  fire  and  burn  for  several  minutes  with 
an  intense  light.  When  the  light  goes  out,  a re- 
siduum of  useful  products  will  be  found  in  the 
bowl. 

46 1.  The  Phosphoric  Pencil 

Is  a small  bit  of  phosphorus,  put  into  a quill, 
and  kept  in  a phial,  in  water ; when  you  write, 
dip  your  pencil  often  in  the  water,  to  prevent  its 
taking  fire. 

462.  The  Fire  Bottle. 

Take  as  much  unslacked  lime  as  will  lie  on  the 
point  of  a small  penknife,  put  it  into  a short  bottle, 
then  put  in  about  half  a drachm  of  phosphorus, 
and  shake  it  gently  until  it  takes  fire  ; then  blow 
gently  into  the  bottle  until  it  has  done  crackling 
or  frizing,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

463.  To  malic  the  Phosphoric  Match  Bottle. 

These  bottles  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  one 
part  of  flower  of  sulphur  with  eight  of  phosphorus. 
This  requires  caution,  and  should  afterwards  be 
handled  with  great  care,  lest  any  part  of  the  mix- 
ture get  under  the  finger  nails,  a small  portion  of 
which  might  occasion  great  inconvenience.  When 
used  to  procure  a light,  a very  minute  quantity  is 
taken  out  of  the  bottle  on  the  point  of  the  match, 
and  rubbed  upon  cork  or  wood,  which  produces 
an  immediate  flame. 
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464.  To  make  an  Illuminated  or  Phosphoric  Bot- 
tle, •which  will  preserve  its  Light  for  several 
Months. 

By  putting  a piece  of  phosphorus,  the  size  of  a 
pea,  into  a phial,  and  adding  boiling  oil  until  the 
bottle  is  a third  full,  a luminous  bottle  is  formed  ; 
for,  on  taking  out  the  cork,  to  admit  atmospheric 
air,  the  empty  space  in  the  phial  will  become 
luminous. 

Whenever  the  stopper  is  taken  out  in  the  night, 
sufficient  light  will  be  evolved,  to  shew  the  hour 
upon  a watch  ; and  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  it,  in 
general,  well  closed,  it  will  preserve  its  illumina- 
tive power  for  several  months. 

465.  To  take  Impressions  on  Paper  from  Designs 

made  on  Stone. 

The  stone  should  be  close  grained,  and  the  draw- 
ing or  writing  should  be  made  with  a pen  dipped 
in  ink,  formed  of  a solution  of  lac,  in  leys  of  pure 
soda,  to  which  should  be  added  some  soap  and 
lamp-black  for  colouring  ; leave  it  to  harden  for  a 
few  days;  then  take  impressions  in  the  following 
manner:  dip  the  surface  in  water,  then  dab  it 
with  printer’s  ink,  and  printer’s  balls ; the  ink 
sticks  to  the  design,  and  not  to  the  stone,  and  the 
impression  may  be  taken  with  wet  paper  by 
means  of  a rolling  or  screw-press,  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  Several  hundred  copies  may  be  taken 
from  the  same  design  in  this  simple  manner. 

406.  A cheap  and  simple  Process  for  Painting  on 
Glass,  sufficient  for  the  Purpose  of  making  a 
Magic  Lanlhorn. 

Take  good  clear  rosin,  any  quantity,  melt  it  in 
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an  iron  pot : when  melted  entirely,  let  it  cool  a 
little,  and,  before  it  begins  to  harden,  pour  in  oil 
of  turpentine  sufficient  to  keep  it  liquid  when 
cold.  In  order  to  paint  with  it,  let  it  be  used 
with  colours  ground  with  oil,  such  as  are  com- 
monly sold  in  colour  shops. 

46y.  To  make  Transparent  Screens  for  the  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Phantasmagoria. 

Transparent  screens  are  to  be  prepared  by 
spreading  white  wax,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine 
or  oil  of  turpentine,  over  thin  muslin,  A screen 
so  prepared  will  roll  up  without  injury.  A clearer 
screen  may  be  produced  by  having  the  muslin 
always  strained  upon  a rectangular  frame,  and 
prepared  with  turpentine  instead  of  wax.  Such 
a screen  is  not  always  convenient,  and  it  cannot 
be  rolled  without  cracking,  and  becoming  in  a 
short  time  useless.  Therefore,  nothing  can  be 
better  for  the  purpose  than  the  former. 

468.  Thunder  Potuder. 

Take  separately,  three  parts  of  good  dry  saltpe- 
tre, two  parts  of  dry  salt  of  tartar,  and  pound  them 
w'ell  together  in  a mortar ; then  add  thereto  one 
part,  or  rather  more,  of  flower  of  brimstone,  and 
take  care  to  pound  and  mix  the  whole  perfectly 
together : put  this  composition  into  a bottle  with 
a glass  stopper,  for  use. 

Put  about  two  drachms  of  this  mixture  in  an 
iron  spoon,  over  a moderate  fire,  but  not  in  the 
flame ; in  a short  time  it  will  melt,  and  go 
off  with  an  explosion  like  thunder  or  a loaded 
cannon. 
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469.  A Receipt  for  the  Cholic  in  a Horse. 

One  table-spoonful  of  ginger  beat  and  sifted, 
two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  flower  of  mustard,  a 
gill  of  gin,  and  a quart  of  warm  ale,  mix  them 
together,  and  give  them  in  a horn.  In  an  hour 
or  two  walk  the  horse  out,  and  repeat  it  the  fol- 
lowing day ; care  should  be  taken  that  the  horse 
drinks  nothing  but  warmed  water  for  two  or  three 
days  after. 

4/0.  Distemper  in  Dogs. 

Dr.  Blaine  has  described  the  disease,  called  the 
Distemper  in  Dogs,  with  accuracy,  and  his  medi- 
cines, in  general,  are  successful : but  a gentleman 
had  administered  Dr.  Blaine’s  medicines  to  a fa- 
vourite pointer,  in  the  disease  called  The  Distem- 
per, but  with  no  avail;  the  unvarying  symptoms 
had  come  on,  when  the  poor  animal  crawled  into 
the  field,  and  fell  among  some  grass,  attempting, 
but  in  vain,  to  eat  it.  The  gentleman  followed 
this  suggestion  of  nature,  and  ordered  a handful 
of  grass  to  be  cut  in  shreds  of  about  half  an  inch 
long,  and  when  mixed  with  butter,  to  be  put 
down  the  animal’s  throat;  the  dose  was  repeated 
three  times  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  a vi- 
sible amendment  almost  immediately  took  place, 
which  terminated  in  recovery. 

471.  To  know  whether  a Dog  is  mad  or  not. 

Dogs  suspected  of  being  mad  are  frequently 
killed,  leaving  persons  bitten  in  a dreadful  uncer- 
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tainty,  whether  the  dogs  were  or  were  not  really 
mad ; the  following  experiment  has  been  supposed 
conclusive  on  this  head : — rub  the  mouth,  teeth, 
and  gums  of  the  dead  dog,  if  free  from  blood, 
with  a little  roast  or  boiled  meat,  and  offer  this 
meat,  so  rubbed,  to  another  dog,  who  will  eat  it 
without  reluctance  if  the  dead  dog  was  not  mad, 
but  will  refuse  it,  and  run  away  howling  from  it, 
if  the  dead  dog  was  really  mad.  It  may  be  fur- 
ther satisfaction  to  the  parties  concerned,  to  keep 
the  dog  tied  up  for  some  days,  if  he  eats  the  meat 
so  prepared. 
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472.  Method  of  extinguishing  Fires  in  Chimnies. 

Stop  with  a wet  blanket  the  upper  orifice  of  the 
tunnel : but  the  surest  and  readiest  method  is  to 
apply  the  blanket  either  to  the  throat  of  the  chim- 
ney, or  over  the  whole  front  of  the  fire-place.  If 
there  happens  to  be  a chimney  board  or  a register, 
nothing  can  be  so  effectual  as  to  apply  them  im- 
mediately : and  having  by  that  means  stopped  the 
draught  of  air  from  below,  the  burning  soot  will 
be  put  out  as  readily  and  as  completely  as  a can- 
dle is  put  out  by  an  extinguisher,  which  acts  ex- 
actly upon  the  same  principle. 

473.  To  extricate  Horses  from  Fire. 

If  the  harness  be  thrown  over  a draught,  or  the 
saddle  placed  on  the  back  of  a saddle  horse,  they 
may  be  led  out  of  the  stable  as  easily  as  on  com- 
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mon  occasions.  Should  there  be  time  to  substi- 
tute the  bridle  for  the  halter,  the  difficulty  to- 
wards saving  them  will  be  still  further  diminished. 

4/4.  Method  of  rendering  all  Sorts  of  Paper,  Li- 
nen, and  Cotton,  less  combustible. 

This  desirable  object  may  be,  in  some  degree, 
effected,  by  immersing  these  combustible  mate- 
rials in  a strong  solution  of  alum  water  ; and, 
after  drying  them,  repeating  this  immersion,  if 
necessary.  Thus,  neither  the  colour,  nor  the 
quality  of  the  paper,  will  be  in  the  least  affected, 
on  the  contrary,  both  will  be  improved;  and  the 
result  of  the  experiment  may  be  ascertained,  by 
holding  a slip  of  paper,  so  prepared,  over  a 
candle. 

475.  To  prevent  Wood,  Linen,  S^-c.  from  catching 
Fire. 

One  ounce  of  sulphur,  one  ounce  of  red  ochre, 
and  six  ounces  of  a solution  of  copperas.  To  pre- 
vent wood  from  catching  fire  it  is  first  to  be  co- 
vered with  joiner’s  glue,  over  which  the  powder  is 
spread.  This  process  is  to  be  repeated  three  or 
four  times  after  the  wood  is  become  dry.  In 
linen  and  paper,  water  is  to  be  used  instead  of 
glue,  and  the  process  is  repeated  twice. 

476-  Method  to  escape from  Fire. 

The  following  simple  machine  ought  always  to 
be  kept  in  an  upper  apartment.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  a shilling  or  eighteen-penny  rope,  one 
end  of  which  should  always  be  made  fast  to  some- 
thing in  the  chamber,  and  at  the  other  end  should 
be  a noose  to  let  down  children  or  infirm  persons, 
in  case  ol  fire.  Along  the  rope  there  should  be 
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several  knots,  to  serve  as  resting  places  for  the 
hands  and  feet  of  the  person  who  drops  down  by 
it.  No  family  occupying  high  houses  should  ever 
be  without  a contrivance  of  this  kind. 

4/7-  To  make  Water  more  efficacious  in  extinguish- 
ing Fires. 

Throw  into  a pump,  which  contains  fifty  or 
sixty  buckets  of  water,  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  salt 
or  pearl  ashes,  and  the  water  thus  impregnated 
will  wonderfully  accelerate  the  extinction  of  the 
most  furious  conflagration.  Muddy  water  is  bet- 
ter than  clear,  and  can  be  obtained  when  salt  and 
ashes  cannot. 

4/8.  To  extinguish  Fires  speedily. 

Much  mischief  arises  from  want  of  a little  pre- 
sence of  mind  on  these  alarming  occasions;  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  well  and  immediately  ap- 
plied, will  frequently  obviate  great  danger.  The 
moment  an  alarm  of  fire  is  given,  wet  some  blan- 
kets well  in  a bucket  of  water,  and  spread  them 
upon  the  floor  of  the  room  where  the  fire  is,  and 
afterwards  beat  out  the  other  flames  with  a blan- 
ket thus  wet : two  or  three  buckets  of  water  thus 
used  early,  will  answer  better  than  hundreds  ap- 
plied at  a later  period.  Linen  thus  wet  will  be 
useful,  but  will  not  answer  so  well  as  woollen. 

479-  Hint  respecting  Women's  and  Children's 
Clothes  catching  Fire. 

The  females  and  children  in  every  family  should 
be  particularly  told  and  shewn,  that  flame  always 
tends  upwards,  and,  consequently,  that  as  long  as 
they  continue  erect  or  in  an  upright  posture,  while 
their  clothes  are  burning,  the  fire  generally  begin- 
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ning  at  the  lower  part  of  the  dress,  the  flames 
meeting  additional  fuel,  as  they  rise,  become  more 
powerful  in  proportion  ; whereby  the  neck  and 
head,  being  more  exposed  than  other  parts  to  the 
intense  and  concentrated  heat,  must  necessarily 
be  most  injured.  In  a case  of  this  kind,  where 
the  sufferer  happens  to  be  alone,  and  cannot  ex- 
tinguish the  flames  by  instantly  throwing  the 
clothes  over  the  head,  and  rolling  or  lying  upon 
them,  she  may  still  avoid  great  agony,  and  save 
her  life,  by  throwing  herself  at  full  length  on  the 
floor,  and  rolling  hersef  thereon.  I bis  method 
may  not  extinguish  the  flame,  but  to  a certainty 
will  retard  its  progress,  prevent  fatal  injury  to  the 
neck  and  head,  and  afford  opportunity  for  assist- 
ance ; and  it  may  be  more  practicable  than  the 
other,  to  the  aged  and  infirm.  A carpet  or 
hearth-rug  instantly  lapped  round,  the  head  and 
body  is  almost  a certain  preventive  of  danger. 
(And  see  pp.  120,  121.  Chap.  xiii.  Clothes.) 

•180.  To  stop  the  Progress  of  Fire  on  board  of 
Ships. 

From  the  great  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
alarm  of  fire  on  board  a ship,  with  the  difficulty 
often  of  ascertaining  the  precise  spot  where  it  is, 
it  appears  almost  impossible  to  devise  any  means 
to  prevent  the  progress  of  such  an  accident  when 
once  it  has  got  head. 

The  only  mean  that  seems  to  promise  success  is 
to  convey  water  to  any  part  of  the  ship  according 
to  the  following  method: — To  place  strong  pipes 
through  the  decks,  close  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel; 
those  going  to  the  hold  must  be  cased,  to  prevent 
their  being  damaged  by  moving  stores  between  the 
decks.  These  may  be  so  distributed  that  every 
part  between  the  decks  may  be  within  the  reach 
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of  a stream  of  water  issuing  from  them.  The  ma- 
gazine and  place  where  spirits  and  inflammable 
stores  are  kept  ought  to  have  the  greatest  number 
of  pipes  about  them,  to  prevent  the  fire  reaching 
those  parts. 

Streams  of  water  to  the  part  on  fire  may  be  di- 
rected by  a lever  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  pipe,  the 
end  of  which  corresponding  with  the  aperture  be- 
low, the  same  vertical  plane  will  pass  through  the 
lever  and  the  stream. 

Small  engines,  such  as  those  used  for  watering 
gardens,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Two 
men  only  will  be  required  for  the  service  of  each 
pipe,  one  to  supply  it,  and  the  order  to  direct  the 
stream. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

FIRE-ARMS. 

(and  the  management  of  gunpowder.) 

481.  To  broivn  Gun-Barrels. 

After  the  barrel  is  finished,  to  give  it  a brown 
colour,  it  is  to  be  rubbed  over  with  aquafortis  or 
spirit  of  salt  diluted  with  water,  and  then  to  be  laid 
by,  for  a week  or  more,  till  a complete  coat  of  rust 
is  formed.  A little  oil  is  then  to  be  applied,  and 
the'  surface  being  rubbed  dry,  it  is  to  be  polished 
by  means  of  a hard  brush  and  a littie  bees’-wax. 

482.  To  keep  Arms  and  polished  Metal  from  Rust. 

Dissolve  one  ounce  of  camphor  in  two  pounds 
of  hog’s  lard,  observing  to  take  off  the  scum;  then 
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mix  as  much  black  lead  as  will  give  the  mixture 
an  iron  colour.  Fire  arms,  &c.  rubbed  over  with 
this  mixture,  and  left  with  it  on  twenty-four  hours, 
and  then  dried  with  a linen  cloth,  will  keep  clean 
for  many  months. 

483.  To  prevent  Humidity  from  being  prejudicial 

to  Powder  Magazines. 

A Prussian  officer  of  rank  informed  St.  Pierre 
that  having  remarked  vapours  to  be  attracted  by 
lead,  he  had  employed  it  for  drying  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a powder  magazine,  constructed  under 
ground,  in  the  throat  of  a bastion,  but  useless 
from  its  humidity.  He  ordered  the  concave  ceil- 
ing of  the  arch  to  be  lined  with  lead,  where  the 
gunpowder  was  deposited  in  barrels  : the  vapours 
of  the  vault,  collected  in  great  drops  on  the  leaden 
roof,  run  off  in  streamlets  along  the  sides,  and  left 
the  gunpowder  barrels  perfectly  dry. 

484.  To  recover  damaged  Gunpowder . 

The  method  of  the  powder  merchants  is  this: 
they  put  part  of  the  powder  on  a sail  cloth,  to 
which  they  add  an  equal  weight  of  what  is  really 
good;  then,  with  a shovel,  they  mingle  it  well  to- 
gether, dry  it  in  the  sun,  and  barrel  it  up,  keeping 
it  in  a dry  and  proper  place. 

485.  To  increase  the  Force  of  Gunpowder. 

Dr.  Baine  says,  three  ounces  of  pulverized 
quicklime  being  added  to  one  pound  of  gun- 
powder, its  force  is  augmented  one-third;  shake 
the  whole  together  till  the  white  colour  of  the 
lime  disappears. 
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486.  Method  of  increasing  the  Effects  of  Gunpoic- 
dcr,  and  also  shelving  the  Necessity  of  certain 
Precautions  in  loading  Fire-Arms. 

It  is  a well  known  fact,  which  cannot  be  too 
often  published,  that  a musket,  fowling  piece,  &c. 
is  very  apt  to  burst  if  the  wadding  is  not  rammed 
down  close  to  the  powder.  Hence  it  is  obvious, 
that  in  loading  a screw  barrel  pistol,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  cavity  for  the  powder  be  en- 
tirely filled  with  it,  so  as  to  leave  no  space  be- 
tween the  powder  and  the  ball. 

If  a bomb  or  shell  is  only  half-filled  with  gun- 
powder, it  breaks  into  a great  number  of  pieces; 
whereas,  if  it  is  quite  filled,  it  merely  separates 
into  two  or  three  pieces,  which  are  thrown  to  a 
very  great  distance. 

If  the  trunk  of  a tree  is  charged  with  gunpow- 
der, for  the  purpose  of  splitting  it,  and  the  w’ad- 
ding  is  rammed  down  very  hard  upon  the  powder, 
in  that  case  the  wadding  is  only  driven  out,  and 
the  tree  remains  entire ; but  if,  instead  of  ramming 
the  wadding  close  to  the  powder,  a certain  space 
is  left  between  them,  the  effects  of  the  powder  are 
then  such  as  to  tear  the  tree  asunder. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FIRE-  WO  R K S. 


497.  To  make  Shy  Rochets. 

The  charges  for  sky  rockets  are  made  of  salt- 
petre four  pounds,  brimstone  one  pound,  and 
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charcoal  one  pound  and  a half;  or  by  another  di- 
rection, saltpetre  four  pounds,  brimstone  one 
pound  and  a half,  charcoal  twelve  ounces,  and 
meal  powder  two  ounces.  These  proportions 
vary  again  according  to  the  size  of  the  rockets ; 
in  rockets  of  four  ounces,  mealed  powder,  salt- 
petre, and  charcoal,  are  used  in  the  proportions 
of  10,  2,  and  l;  but  in  vfery  large  rockets  the 
proportions  are,  saltpetre  four,  mealed  powder 
and  sulphur  one  each.  When  stars  are  wanted, 
camphor,  alcohol,  antimony,  and  other  ingre- 
dients, are  required,  according  as  the  stars  are  to 
be  blue,  white,  &c.  In  some  cases  gold  and  sil- 
ver rain  is  required,  then  brass  dust,  steel  dust, 
saw  dust,  &c.  enter  into  the  composition;  hence 
the  varieties  may  be  almost  indefinite.  With  re- 
spect to  colour,  sulphur  gives  a blue,  camphor  a 
white  or  pale  colour,  saltpetre  a whitish  yellow, 
sal-ammoniac  a green,  antimony  a reddish,  rosin 
a copper  colour.  These  materials  require  pre- 
paration before  they  are  fit  for  use;  and  before  a 
person  can  be  qualified  for  the  business  of  fire- 
work making,  he  must  understand  the  method  of 
making  the  moulds,  cases,  &c.  and  be  acquainted 
with  the  instruments  used  in  the  art,  their  dimei»~ 
sions  and  materials. 

4S8.  Improvement  in  Fire-Works. 

Professor  Proust  has  discovered  that  nitrate  of 
soda  is  an  economical  article  in  their  composition ; 
and  that  five  parts  of  the  nitrate,  one  of  charcoal, 
and  one  of  sulphur,  afford  a powder  which 
produces  a flame  of  a beautiful  reddish  yellow 
colour. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

GARDENING— BO  TAN  Y. 

SECT.  I.— MANAGEMENT  OF  GREEN- 
HOUSE, & c. 

480.  Proper  Situation  for  a Green-house , or  Room. 

The  aspect  of  a green-house  may  be  at  any 
point  from  east  to  west,  following  the  course  of 
the  sun  ; or  it  may  even  be  a little  to  the  north  of 
east  or  west;  but  only  a little,  and  the  less  the 
better,  otherwise  the  plants  will  not  generally 
thrive  in  it,  nor  will  the  flowers  acquire  their  na- 
tural colours. 

4f)0.  To  air  Plants , and  ventilate  Rooms  1 wherein 
they  are  contained. 

Plants  should  have  air,  every  day  in  the  year, 
to  make  them  grow  well ; but  this  matter,  in  sit- 
ting-rooms, will  not  of  course  be  regulated  for 
their  sakes,  especially  in  the  colder  seasons. 
Wherever  placed,  however,  some  attention  should 
be  paid  to  airing  and  ventilating  the  rooms  regu- 
larly, by  opening  the  widows,  and  occasionally 
the  doors,  in  order  to  excite  a free  circulation  of 
air.  This  should  be  done  to  a certain  extent  every 
day,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  except 
in  the  time  of  severe  frost,  when  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  admit  external  air.  But  at  such  times, 
if  bad  weather  be  of  long  continuance,  the  rooms 
may  be  ventilated  by  means  of  the  doors,  and  by 
exciting  a current  of  air  in  the  passages,  or  other 
parts  of  the  house. 

In  very  severe  frost,  or  in  a continuation  of 
damp  weather,  moderate  fires  should  be  made  for 
the  sake  of  the  plants,  if  placed  in  rooms  not  occu- 
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pied.  The  window  shutters  should  also  be  closed 
at  night. 

SECT.  II.— SEEDS. 

491.  Easy  Method  of  discovering  whether  or  not 

Seeds  are  sufficiently  ripe. 

Seeds,  when  not  sufficiently  ripe,  will  swim,  but 
when  arrived  at  full  maturity,  they  will  be  found 
uniformly  to  fall  to  the  bottom ; a fact  that  is  said 
to  hold  equally  true  of  all  seeds,  from  the  cocoa 
nut  to  the  orchis. 

492.  On  preserving  Seeds  of  Plants  in  a State  ft 

for  Vegetation. 

Seeds  of  plants  may  be  preserved,  for  many 
months  at  least,  by  causing  them  to  be  packed, 
either  in  husks,  pods,  &c.  in  absorbent  paper,  with 
raisins  or  brown  moist  sugar;  or  a good  way,  prac- 
tised by  gardeners,  is  to  wrap  the  seed  in  brown 
paper  or  cartridge  paper,  pasted  down,  and  then 
varnished  over. 

493.  To  facilitate  the  Growth  of  Foreign  Seeds. 

INI r.  Humbolt  has  found,  that  seeds,  which  do 
not  commonly  germinate  in  our  climate,  or  in  our 
liot-houses,  and  which  of  course  we  cannot  raise 
for  our  gardens,  or  hope  to  naturalize  in  our  fields, 
become  capable  of  germinating,  when  immersed 
for  some  days  in  a weak  oxygenised  muriatic  acid. 
This  interesting  discovery  has  already  turned  to 
advantage  in  several  botanic  gardens. 

SECT.  III.— MANAGEMENT  OF  GARDEN- 
BORDERS. 

4Q4.  To  plant  and  make  Edgings. 

Edgings  of  daisies,  thrift,  violets,  gentianclla. 
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&c.  should  be  planted  in  February ; but  those  of 
box  succeed  better,  if  planted  in  April  or  August. 

New  edgings  should  be  planted  rather  closely, 
that  they  may  have  an  immediate  effect;  and,  in 
repairing  old  ones,  plant  very  close,  that  the  whole 
may  appear  the  more  uniform.  Some  plant  these, 
in  either  case,  with  the  dibble,  but  it  is  better  to 
do  this  with  the  spade ; cutting  out  by  the  line,  a 
drill,  or  furrow,  perpendicular,  on  the  side  next 
the  border,  and  to  a depth  suitable  to  the  size  of  the 
roots  to  be  laid;  placing  them  against  the  perpen- 
dicular side,  and  spreading  out  their  fibres  side- 
ways; exposing  them  to  the  air  as  short  a time  as 
possible. 

4Q5.  How  to  cut  Box  Edgings. 

Box  edgings  should  be  cut  about  the  beginning 
of  April,  or  in  the  end  of  July.  They  should, 
however,  be  cut  ®nce  a year,  and  should  be  kept 
two  inches  in  breadth  at  bottom;  being  tapered 
up  to  a thin  edge  at  top;  for  nothing  looks  so  ill 
as  a large  bushy  edging,  especially  to  a narrow 
walk.  The  use  of  edging  is  to  separate  the  earth 
from  the  gravel,  and  the  larger  they  are  allowed 
to  grow,  the  less  effectual  they  become;  getting 
the  more  open  below,  as  they  advance  in  height. 
Such  also  harbour  snails,  and  other  troublesome 
vermin. 

496.  A sure  Method  of  curing  Gravel  Walks. 

Three  parts  pond  water  to  one  of  brine,  from 
the  salting-tub  in  a family,  poured  with  a watering 
pot  upon  gravel  walks,  will  not  only  kill  the  moss 
upon  them,  but  drive  away  the  worms  which  make 
so  many  holes  in  them,  and  also  prevent  weeds 
springing  up.  This  a gentleman  has  lately  tried, 
who  has  several  gravel  walks  in  a grove  near  his 
house.  Since  he  moistened  his  walks  with  brine. 
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which  is  now  four  years  ago,  they  are  incommoded 
neither  by  moss,  weeds,  or  worms.  Every  autumn 
he  causes  them  to  be  well  watered  with  the  brine 
and  pond  water,  during  a whole  week,  to  prevent 
moss,  and  a week  in  the  spring,  to  guard  against 
weeds  and  worms,  besides  giving  them  a sprinkling 
every  now  and  then  in  summer  season,  when  they 
seem  to  want  it. 


SECT.  IV.— CULTURE  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  FLOWERS. 

497.  Proper  Method  of  laying  Carnations. 

In  summer,  towards  the  latter  end  of  June,  or 
any  time  in  July,  or  beginning  of  August,  when 
the  shoots  of  the  year  are  advanced  to  a proper 
growth,  being  from  four,  five,  or  six,  to  seven  or 
eight  inches  long,  which  are  to  be  laid  as  they 
grow  on  the  plants,  and  to  remain  affixed  thereto 
till  rooted  in  the  ground. 

Thus  far  observed,  begin  the  work  by  first  clear- 
ing away  all  weeds  about  the  plants,  and  loosen 
the  earth  a little  around  them,  and  if  the  surface 
is  lowr,  add  some  mould  thereto  sufficient  to  raise 
it  high  enough  to  receive  the  layers  easily;  then 
begin  the  laying  the  shoots  one  by  one;  strip  off 
the  lower  leaves  so  as  to  have  some  inches  of  a 
clear  shoot  below;  and  trim  the  top  leaves  shorter 
and  even,  and  then  slit  or  gash  the  shoot  on  the 
under  side;  in  doing  which,  fix  on  a joint  about 
the  middle  of  the  shoot  underneath,  and  with  your 
sharp  knife  cut  half  through  the  joint,  and  slanting 
upwards,  so  as  to  slit  the  shoot  up  the  middle  half 
an  inch,  or  but  little  more;  which  done,  directly 
lay  it,  by  bending  it  down  to  the  earth  with  the 
gash  or  slit  part  open,  making  an  opening  in  the 
earth,  and  peg  it  down  with  one  or  two  of  the 
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small-hooked  sticks,  and  earth  over  the  body  of 
the  layer  an  inch  or  two  deep,  still  keeping  the 
slit  open  and  the  top  raised  gently  upright,  press- 
ing the  earth  moderately  upon  them;  and  in  this 
manner  proceed  with  laying  all  the  shoots  on  each 
plant;  and  when  all  are  laid  give  a gentle  water- 
ing to  settle  the  earth  close  about  the  layers,  and 
repeat  it  frequently  in  dry  weather. 

They  will  soon  emit  roots  at  the  gash  or  slit 
part,  generally  at  the  bottom  of  the  tongue,  and 
in  five  or  six  weeks  will  often  be  rooted  fit  for  se- 
parating and  planting  off  from  the  parent,  so  that 
when  they  have  been  about  five,  six,  or  seven 
weeks  laid,  you  will  examine  the  progress  they 
have  made  in  rooting,  by  opening  the  earth  gently 
about  some  of  the  layers ; and  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
pear to  be  tolerably  rooted  let  them  be  cut  oft’ 
from  the  old  plant  with  a sharp  knife,  in  order  to 
be  timely  planted  out  in  nursery  beds,  that  they 
may  root  more  abundantly,  and  get  due  strength 
before  winter;  observing,  in  cutting  them  off  from 
the  mother  plant,  to  open  the  ground  so  as  to  take 
them  up  with  all  the  roots  they  have  made, 
and  cut  them  clean  off  beyond  the  gash;  after- 
wards trim  off  any  naked  woody  part  or  bottom, 
but  preserve  all  the  roots,  and  trim  the  long  tops 
a little,  then  plant  them  in  nursery  rows,  six  inches 
asunder,  or  you  may  prick  some  in  small  pots,  one 
layer  in  each,  giving  water  directly  at  planting, 
and  repeat  it  often  in  dry  weather  till  they  take 
good  root,  and  grow  freely,  keeping  them  clean 
from  weeds. 

Those  in  the  nursery  beds  will,  by  October,  be 
good  strong  plants.  The  choicest  sorts  may  then 
be  planted  in  pots,  to  move  under  occasional  shelter 
in  time  of  severe  frost,  and  for  which  purpose, 
either  use  small  pots  (32)  to  contain  them  all 
winter,  or  plant  them  in  large  pots  (24  or  ]6)  to 
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remain  to  flower,  observing  to  take  them  up  out  of 
the  nursery  beds  for  potting,  & c.  with  a garden 
trowel,  each  layer  with  a good  ball  of  earth  about 
the  roots ; and  having  the  pots  ready,  placing  a 
shell  over  the  holes  at  bottom,  and  put  some  good 
light  rich  earth  therein  ; plant  one  layer  with  its 
ball  about  the  roots  entire,  in  each  pot,  fill  up  with 
more  earth,  and  give  some  water  ; you  may  also  at 
the  same  time  plant  some  of  the  more  ordinary  or 
common  sorts  into  flower-borders  or  beds,  to  stand 
the  full  weather  all  the  year,  but  the  choicer  sorts 
in  the  pots,  may,  in  November,  be  placed  close  to- 
gether, either  in  a garden-frame,  to  have  occasional 
protection  of  the  glasses,  or  mats,  in  severe  frost, 
and  have  the  full  air  in  all  open  weather  and  mild 
days,  or  may  be  plunged  in  a raised  bed  of  any  dry 
compost,  raised  some  inches  above  the  common 
level,  and  arched  over  with  hoop  arches,  in  order 
to  be  protected  with  occasional  covering  of  garden 
mats  when  hard  frosts  prevail ; but  in  either  me- 
thod be  sure  to  expose  them  fully  in  all  open  wea- 
ther, as  aforesaid. 

In  the  spring,  such  as  have  remained  all  winter 
in  small  pots,  should,  in  February  or  early  in  March, 
be  turned  out  with  the  ball  of  earth  about  the  root, 
and  planted  into  larger  pots,  to  remain  for  flower- 
ing, giving  proper  waterings  ; and  those  which 
were  potted  at  once  into  larger  pots  in  autumn, 
should  now  have  the  earth  stirred  at  top,  taking  out 
some,  and  fill  up  wdth  fresh  good  earth,  and  give  a 
little  water. 

The  layers  planted  in  the  common  borders  of 
the  pleasure  and  flower  garden  require  no  other 
care  than  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  and 
tying  up  the  flower  stalks  to  sticks  when  they  are 
advanced  long  enough  to  require  support. 
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498.  Plants  "watered  by  being  placed  in  Dishes , im- 
proper. 

The  practice  of  placing  flats  or  saucers  under 
plants,  and  feeding  them  by  the  roots,  that  is,  pour- 
ing the  water  continually  into  these  dishes,  and 
never  on  the  earth  at  top,  is  highly  improper.  The 
water  should  always  be  poured  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  that  it  may  filter  completely  through  it,  to 
the  benefit  and  refreshment  of  the  fibres. 


499.  When  to  plant  Annual  and  Perennial  Flowers. 

Many  kinds  of  annuals  and  perennials,  sown  in 
March  and  the  beginning  of  April,  will  be  fit  for 
transplanting  about  the  end  of  May,  and  may  either 
be  planted  in  patches  about  borders,  or  in  beds,  as 
fancy  shall  direct.  Of  these,  the  kinds  improved 
by  transplanting,  are,  amaranthuses,  China  asters, 
columbines,  French  and  African  marigolds,  fox- 
gloves, holly  hocks,  India  pinks,  love  lies  a bleed- 
ing, mallows,  mignionette,  prince’s  feather,  sca- 
bious, stocks,  sun-flowers,  sweet-williams,  wall- 
flowers, and  others.  They  should  be  planted  out 
in  a showery  time,  if  possible,  or  otherwise  be  fre- 
quently watered,  till  they  have  struck  root. 

500.  To  remove  Herbs  and  Flowers  in  the 

Summer. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  transplant  in  the  summer 
season,  let  it  be  in  the  evening  after  the  heat  is  past, 
plant  and  water  the  same  immediately,  and  there 
will  be  no  danger  from  the  heat  next  day  ; but  be 
careful,  in  digging  up  the  earth,  you  do  not  break 
any  of  the  young  shoots,  as  the  sap  will  exude  out 
of  the  same  to  the  great  danger  of  the  plants. 
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501,  Method  of  grooving  Flowers  and  Fruits  dur- 

ing Winter. 

In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  the  trees  orshrubs 
being  taken  up  in  the  spring,  at  the  time  when  they 
are  about  to  bud,  with  some  of  their  own  soil  care- 
fully preserved  among  the  roots,  must  be  placed 
upright  in  a cellar  till  Michaelmas ; when,  with 
the  addition  of  fresh  earth,  they  are  to  be  put  into 
proper  tubs  or  vessels,  and  placed  in  a stove  or 
hot-house,  where  they  must  every  morning  be 
moistened  or  refreshed  with  a solution  of  half  an 
ounce  of  sal-ammoniac  in  a pint  of  rain  water. 
Thus,  in  the  month  of  February,  fruits  or  roses  will 
appear ; and  with  respect  to  flowers  in  general,  if 
they  are  sown  in  pots  at  or  before  Michaelmas, 
and  watered  in  a similar  manner,  they  will  blow  at 
Christmas. 

502.  To  preserve  delicate  young  Shoots  of  Flowers 

from  Slugs  and  Earwigs. 

Earwigs  and  slugs  are  fond  of  the  points  of  the 
young  shoots  of  carnations  and  pink,  and  are  very 
troublesome  in  places  where  they  abound.  To 
prevent  them  from  getting  to  the  fine  stage  plants, 
or  supports  of  the  stage,  they  are  sometimes  insu- 
lated in  water,  being  set  in  cisterns  or  pans.  If  a 
pencil,  dipt  in  oil,  was  drawn  round  the  bottom  of 
the  posts  once  in  two  days,  neither  of  these  insects 
i nor  ants  would  attempt  them.  Few  insects  can 
endure  oil.  'I  he  smallest  drop  of  it  is  instantly 
fatal  to  many  kinds. 

•S03.  Virtues  of  the  Sun-Flower. 

The  cultivation  of  the  annual  sun-flower  is  re- 
commended to  the  notice  of  the  public,  :ts  posses— 
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ing  the  advantages  of  furnishing  abundance  of 
agreeable  fodder  for  cattle  in  their  leaves.  When 
in  flower,  bees  flock  to  them  from  all  quarters  to 
gather  honey.  The  seed  is  valuable  in  feeding 
sheep,  pigs,  and  other  animals ; it  produces  a 
striking  effect  in  poultry,  as  occasioning  them  to 
lay  more  eggs,  and  it  yields  a large  quantity  of  ex- 
cellent oil,  by  pressure  ; the  dry  stalks  burn  well, 
the  ashes  affording  a considerable  quantity  of 
alkali. 


504.  To  preserve  Flower  Seeds. 

Those  who  are  curiousabout  saving  flower  seeds, 
must  attend  to  them  in  the  month  of  August. 
Many  kinds  will  begin  to  ripen  apace,  and  should 
be  carefully  sticked  and  supported,  to  prevent  them 
from  being  shaken  by  high  winds,  and  so  partly 
lost.  Others  should  be  defended  from  much  wet ; 
such  as  asters,  marigolds,  and  generally  those  of  the 
class  Syngenesia ; as  from  the  construction  of  their 
flowers  they  are  apt  to  rot,  and  the  seeds  to  mould, 
in  bad  seasons.  Whenever  they  are  thought  ripe, 
or  indeed  any  others,  in  wet  weather,  they  should 
be  removed  to  an  airy  shed  or  loft,  gradually  dried, 
and  rubbed  or  beat  out  at  conveniency. 


SECT.  V.— CULTURE  AND  TREATMENT 
OF  FRUIT  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

505.  To  prevent  Blossom  and  Fruit  Trees  from 
being  damaged  bp  early  Spring  Frost. 

If  a rope  (a  hempen  one  it  is  presumed)  be  in- 
termixed among  the  branches  of  a fruit-tree  in 
blossom,  and  the  end  of  it  brought  down,  so  as  to 
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terminate  in  a bucket  of  water,  and  should  a slight 
frost  take  place  in  the  night-time,  in  that  case  the 
tree  will  not  be  affected  by  the  frost ; but  a film  ot 
ice,  of  considerable  thickness,  will  be  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  bucket  in  which  the  rope’s  end  is 
immersed,  although  it  has  often  happened  that 
another  bucket  of  water,  placed  beside  it  for  the 
sake  of  experiment,  has  had  no  ice  at  all  upon  it. 

506.  Chinese  Mode  of  propagating  Fruit  Trees. 

The  ingenious  people  of  China  have  a common 
method  of  propagating  several  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
which  of  late  years  has  been  practised  with  success 
in  Bengal.  The  method  is  simply  this: — They 
strip  a ring  of  bark,  about  an  inch  in  width,  from  a 
bearing  branch,  surround  the  place  with  a ball  of 
fat  earth,  or  loam,  bound  fast  to  the  branch  with  a 
piece  of  matting : over  this  they  suspend  a pot  or 
horn,  with  water,  having  a small  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom just  sufficient  to  let  the  water  drop,  in  order 
to  keep  the  earth  constantly  moist.  The  branch 
throws  new  roots  into  the  earth  just  above  the  place 
where  the  ring  of  bark  was  stripped  off.  The  ope- 
ration is  performed  in  the  spring,  and  the  branch  is 
sawn  off  and  put  into  the  ground  at  the  fall  of  the 
leaf.  The  following  year  it  will  bear  fruit. 

50/.  To  improve  Fruit  Trees  hj  Attention  to  the 
Colour  of  the  Soil. 

The  colour,  and  also  the  quality  of  soils  have  an 
effect  on  the  colour  and  flavour  of  fruits — even  on 
the  colour  of  many  flowers.  The  effects  of  the  co- 
lour of  soils,  on  that  of  fruits,  are  most  perceptible 
on  the  delicate  kinds,  such  as  grapes,  peaches,  &c. 
but  to  a nice  observer  it  extends  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  to  all  fruits.  For  instance,  if  two  black 
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Hamburgh  grapes,  made  from  the  cuttings  of  the 
same  plant,  shall  be  planted,  the  one  in  a dry  hazely 
loam,  and  the  other  in  a moist  black  earth,  the  fruit 
of  the  one  will  he  brown,  or  of  a grizzly  colour, 
and  the  other  very  dark  red  or  black  ; and  the 
grape  will  be  more  juicy,  though  better  in  flavour, 
than  the  other  grown  in  a drier  soil. 

508.  To  increase  the  Grototh  in  Trees. 

It  may  be  depended  upon  as  a fact,  that  by  occa- 
sionally washing  the  stems  of  trees,  their  growth 
will  be  greatly  increased  : for  several  recent  experi- 
ments have  proved  that  all  the  ingredients  of  vege- 
tation united,  which  are  received  from  the  roots, 
stem,  branches,  and  leaves,  of  a mossy  and  dirty 
tree,  do  not  produce  half  the  increase  either  in 
wood  or  fruit,  that  another  gains  whose  stem  is 
clean.  It  is  clearly  obvious  that  proper  nourish- 
ment cannot  he  received  from  rain,  for  the  dirty 
stem  will  retain  the  moisture  longer  than  when 
clean,  and  the  moss  and  dirt  will  absorb  the  finest 
parts  of  the  dew,  and  likewise  act  as  a skreen,  by 
depriving  the  tree  of  that  share  of  sun  and  air  which 
it  requires. 

A common  scrubbing-brush  and  clean  water  is 
all  that  is  necessary,  only  care  must  be  observed 
not  to  injure  the  bark. 

509.  To  prevent  Hares  and  Rabbits from  barbing 

young  Plantations. 

Hares,  rabbits,  and  rats,  have  a natural  antipathy 
to  tar ; but  tar,  though  fluid,  contracts,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  air  for  a time,  a great  dryness 
and  a very  binding  quality  ; and  if  applied  to  trees 
in  its  natural  state,  will  occasion  them  to  be  bark 
hound.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  tar  is  of  so 
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strong  n savour,  that  a small  quantity  mixed  with 
other  things,  in  their  nature  open  and  loose,  will 
give  the  whole  mixture  such  a degree  of  its  own 
taste  and  smell,  as  will  prevent  hares,  &c.  touching 
what  it  is  applied  to. 

Take  any  quantity  of  tar,  and  six  or  seven  times 
as  much  grease,  stirring  and  mixing  them  well 
together  : with  this  composition  brush  the  stems 
of  young  trees,  as  high  as  hares,  &c.  can  reach; 
and  it  will  effectually  prevent  their  being  barked. 

510.  Bad  Effects  of  Iron  Nails,  fyc.  on  Fruit 

Trees,  or  mischievous  Effects  of  Iron  Nails  in 

Conjunction  'with  Branches  of  Fruit  Trees. 

It  often  happens  that  some  of  the  limbs  of  fruit 
trees,  trained  against  a wall,  are  blighted  and  die, 
while  others  remain  in  a healthy  and  flourishing 
state.  This  has  been  hitherto  erroneously  attributed 
to  the  effects  of  lightning  ; but,  from  closer  obser- 
vation, and  from  several  experiments,  it  has  been 
found  to  arise  from  the  corroding  effects  of  the  rust 
of  the  naih  and  cramps  with  which  trees  in  this 
situation  are  fastened.  To  avoid  this  inconveni- 
ence, thei’efore,  it  requires  only  to  be  careful  in 
preventing  the  iron  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  bark  of  the  trees. 

511.  To  destroy  Moss  on  Trees . 

Remove  it  with  a hard  scrubbing-brush  in  Fe- 
bruary and  March,  and  wash  the  trees  with  cow- 
dung,  urine,  and  soap-suds. 

512.  Necessity  of  taking  off  superfluous  Suckers 

from  Shrubs. 

Many  flowering  shrubs  put  out  strong  suckers 
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from  the  root,  such  as  lilacs,  syringa,  and  some  of 
the  kinds  of  roses,  which  take  greatly  from  the 
strength  of  the  mother  plant ; and  which,  if  not 
wanted  for  the  purpose  of  planting  next  season, 
should  be  twisted  off,  or  otherwise  destroyed. 

.313.  To  cure  the  Disease  in  Apple  Trees. 

Brush  off  the  white  down,  clear  off  the  red  stain 
underneath  it,  and  anoint  the  places  infected  with 
a liquid  mixture  of  train  oil  and  Scotch  snuff. 

514.  To  cure  the  Canker  in  Trees. 

Cut  them  off  to  the  quick,  and  apply  a piece  of 
sound  bark  from  any  other  tree,  and  bind  it  on 
with  a flannel  roller.  Cut  off  the  canker,  and  a 
new  shoot  will  grow  strong,  but  in  a year  or  two 
you  will  find  it  cankered. 

515.  A Method  of  curing  Fruit  Trees  infected 

tvith  an  Easterly  Blight. 

Where  valuable  fruit  trees  are  infected  with  this 
blight,  they  may,  with  little  trouble  and  expense, 
be  in  a short  time  cured,  by  fumigating  them  with 
brimstone  strewed  on  light  charcoal  ; this  effectu- 
ally kills  them  ; but  the  workman  must  observe  to 
get  to  windward  of  the  trees,  as  the  fumes,  both  of 
brimstone  and  charcoal,  are  very  offensive  and  per- 
nicious. 

Mr.  Miller  recommends  washing  and  sprinkling 
the  blighted  trees  from  time  to  time,  with  common 
water  (that  is,  such  as  hath  not  had  anyr  thing 
steeped  in  it),  and  the  sooner  that  is  performed 
(whenever  we  apprehend  danger)  the  better;  and 
if  the  young  and  tender  shoots  seem  to  be  much 
infected,  wash  them  with  a woollen  cloth  so  as  to 
clear  them,  if  possible,  from  all  glutinous  matter,. 
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that  their  respiration  and  perspiration  may  not  be 
obstructed,  and  if  some  broad  flat  pans,  or  tubs, 
are  placed  near  the  trees,  it  will  keep  their  tender 
parts  in  a ductile  state,  and  greatly  keep  them  ; 
but  whenever  this  operation  of  washing  the  trees 
is  performed,  it  should  be  earl)'  in  the  day,  that 
the  moisture  may  be  exhaled  before  the  cold  of 
the  night  comes  on,  especially  if  the  nights  are 
frosty,  nor  should  it  be  done  when  the  sun  shines 
very  hot  upon  the  wall,  which  would  be  subject  to 
scorch  up  the  tender  blossom. 

51 6.  Experienced  Method  of  healing  Wounds  in 
Trees.  : 

This  method  consists  in  makingavarnish  of  com- 
mon linseed  oil,  rendered  very  drying,  by  boiling  it 
for  the  space  of  an  hour,  with  an  ounce  of  litharge 
to  each  pound  of  oil,  mixed  with  calcined  bones, 
pulverized  and  sifted,  to  the  consistence  of  an 
almost  liquid  paste.  With  this  paste  the  wounds  of 
trees  are  to  be  covered,  by  means  of  a brush,  after 
the  bark  and  other  substance  have  been  pared,  so 
as  to  render  the  whole  as  smooth  and  even  as  possi- 
ble. The  varnish  must  be  applied  in  dry  weather, 
in  order  that  it  may  attach  itself  properly. 

5 1 7*  Composition  for  healing  Wounds  in  Trees. 

Take  of  dry  pounded  chalk,  three  measures  ; and 
of  common  vegetable  tar,  one  measure;  mix  them 
thoroughly,  and  boil  them,  with  a low  heat,  till  the 
composition  becomes  of  the  consistency  of  bees- 
wax ; it  may  be  preserved  for  use,  in  this  state,  for 
any  length  of  time.  If  chalk  cannot  conveniently 
be  got,  dry  brick-dust  may  be  substituted. 

Application. — After  the  broken  or  decayed  limb 
has  been  sawed  off,  the  whole  of  the  solvent  must 
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be  very  carefully  pared  away,  and  the  rough  edge? 
of  the  bark,  in  particular,  must  be  made  quite 
smooth  : the  doing  of  this  properly  is  of  great  con- 
sequence ; then  lay  on  the  above  composition,  hot, 
about  the  thickness  of  half-a-crown,  over  the 
wounded  place,  and  over  the  edges  of  the  sur- 
rounding bark ; it  should  be  spread  with  a hot 
trowel. 

5 ] 9.  To  prune  Wall  Fruit. 

Cut  off  all  fresh  shoots,  however  fair  they  may 
appear  to  the  eye,  that  will  not,  without  much 
bending,  be  wejl  placed  to  tbe  wall ; for  if  any 
branch  happen  to  be  twisted  or  bruised  in  the 
bending  or  turning  (which  you  may  not  easily 
perceive),  although  it  may  grow  and  prosper  for  the 
present,  yet  it  will  decay  in  time,  and  the  sap  or 
gum  will  issue  from  that  place. 

5ig.  To  prune  Vines  to  Advantage. 

In  pruning  vines,  leave  some  new  branches 
every  year,  and  take  away  (if  too  many)  some  of 
the  old,  which  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
tree,  and  much  increase  the  quantity  of  fruit. 

When  you  trim  your  vine,  leave  two  knots,  and 
cut  them  off  the  next  time  ; for,  usually,  the  two 
buds  yield  a bunch  of  grapes.  Vines,  thus  pruned, 
have  been  known  to  bear  abundantly,  whereas 
others  that  have  been  cut  close  to  please  the  eye, 
have  been  almost  barren  of  fruit. 

520.  The  most  proper  Time  when  Leaves  of  Trees 
ought  to  be  collected  for  pharmaceutical  and  eco- 
nomical Purposes. 

It  is  at  that  period  when  the  plant  is  in  full 
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flower,  that  the  leaves  possess  their  full  virtue. 
They  drop  when  their  particular  life  has  termi- 
nated. 


SECT.  VI.  — CULTURE  AND  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  GARDEN  CROPS. 

521.  To  propagate  Herbs , by  Slips  and  Cuttings. 

Many  kinds  of  potherbs  may,  in  July,  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  or  slips,  which  may  be  planted 
out  to  nurse  on  a shady  border  for  a few  weeks,  or 
till  they  have  struck  root,  and  may  then  be 
planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain.  If  made 
about  the  middle,  or  end  of  the  month,  they  will 
be  ready  for  transplanting  before  the  end  of 
August,  and  in  that  case  will  be  well  established 
before  the  winter. 

The  kinds  are  marjoram,  mint,  sage,  savory, 
sorrel,  tansy,  tarragons,  and  thyme. 

522.  New  Method  of  rendering  Asparagus  more 

productive,  and  of  producing  it  in  every  Month 

in  the  Year. 

The  flowers  of  asparagus  are  found,  on  a strict 
examination,  to  be  diaecious,  although  arranged 
by  Linnaeus,  and  other  botanists,  as  herma- 
phrodite. 

Those  individuals  which  bear  berries  have  abor- 
tive stamina,  and  those  which  have  perfect  sta- 
mina are  destitute  of  pistils,  or  at  least  have  only 
abortive  ones. 

The  male  plants  throw  up  a far  greater  quan- 
tity of  shoots  than  the  female  ones,  although  not 
quite  equal  to  them  in  size. 

In  the  formation,  therefore,  of  beds,  the  male 
M 5 
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plants  only  should  be  selected,  which  may  easily 
be  done  by  not  planting  them  from  the  seed  bed 
until  they  have  flowered. 

When  the  plants  are  one  year  old,  transplant 
them  into  the  other  beds,  at  six  inches  distance  ; 
let  them  remain  there  until  they  flower,  which  will 
be,  in  most  of  them,  in  the  second  year;  put  a 
small  stick  to  each  male  plant,  to  mark  them ; and 
pull  up  the  females,  unless  you  choose  to  make  a 
small  plantation  with  some  of  them,  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  experiment. 

As  asparagus  is  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest 
delicacies  which  the  garden  affords,  no  person 
fond  of  it  should  be  unacquainted  with  the  method 
of  producing  it  in  every  month  of  the  year. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  especially  if  it  be  rainy 
weather,  cut  down  the  stalks  of  the  asparagus, 
fork  up  the  beds  and  rake  them  smooth.  If  it  be 
dry,  water  them  with  the  draining  of  a dunghil ; 
but,  instead  of  leaving  them  round,  leave  them 
rather  flat  or  hollow  in  the  middle,  the  better  to 
retain  the  water  or  rain.  In  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen days  the  asparagus  will  begin  to  appear,  and, 
if  it  be  dry  weather,  continue  watering  once  or 
twice  a week. 

By  this  method  you  ma}'  cut  asparagus  till  about 
the  end  of  September,  at  which  time  the  hot-beds 
will  succeed  this  ; so  that  by  making  five  or  six 
hot  beds  during  the  winter,  you  may  have  a regu- 
lar succession  of  it  every  month  of  the  year. 

Some  persons  will  object  to  cutting  the  same 
beds  twice  a year  : to  obviate  this  objection,  leave 
two  or  three  beds  uncut  in  spring,  and  make  a 
few  more  beds,  if  you  choose  to  follow  the  prac- 
tice. 

Asparagus  seed  is  very  cheap;  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  use  so  much  as  was  formerly  used  in  mak- 
ing the  beds.  It  is  better  to  apply  a little  rotten 
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dung  on  the  tops  of  the  beds,  and  to  sow  some 
seed  every  year,  that  you  may  have  plenty  of 
plants  for  forcing  and  making  new  beds,  lie  not 
too  fond  of  continuing  the  old  ones,  when  you 
perceive  they  begin  to  fail,  but  make  new  ones, 
and  force  the  old  roots. 

523.  To  raise  Capsicums,  and  make  Cayenne 
Pepper. 

Cayenne  pepper  is  a spice  used  in  most  families, 
and  often  cultivated  in  the  gardens  for  ornament, 
without  either  gentlemen  or  gardeners  knowing 
that  they  have  so  valuable  a spice  in  their  posses- 
sion ; for  the  usual  price  is  a shilling  an  ounce, 
and  even  then  it  is  not  much  dearer  than  black, 
as  it  will  go  about  four  times  as  far. 

This  pepper  originally  came  from  Cayenne,  in 
South  America,  (and  other  warm  countries,)  from 
whence  it  took  its  name,  but  is  now  so  naturalized 
to  this  climate  as  to  be  raised  on  a common  hot- 
bed in  spring. 

It  is  produced  from  the  capsicum,  which  is 
raised  for  ornament,  with  many  other  annual 
flowers,  or  for  pickling  the  green  pods,  and  is  the 
seed  and  pod  when  ripe. 

In  March  or  April,  procure  some  pods  of  any 
of  the  sorts  of  capsicums,  as  there  are  many  varie- 
ties of  them  of  different  shapes;  take  out  the 
seeds,  and  sow  them  on  a hot-bed,  not  too  thick. 

When  they  are  about  four  inches  high,  prick 
them  out  on  the  hot-bed,  at  six  inches  asunder; 
or  put  each  into  a small  pot,  or  three  into  a large 
one,  and  keep  them  still  under  the  glasses. 

In  June,  when  the  weather  is  settled,  plant 
them  all  in  a warm  situation,  in  rich  earth,  where 
they  are  to  remain ; some  on  the  borders  of  the 
flower-garden,  and  some  into  larger  pots,  which 
you  can  shelter  in  bad  weather. 
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■524.  New  Method  of  raising  Cucumbers. 

From  the  best  seed  that  can  be  got  of  the  com- 
mon prickly  cucumber,  raise  plants  on  a moderate 
hot-bed,  not  hurrying  them  too  much  in  their 
growth.  In  May,  when  the  danger  of  the  frost  is 
nearly  over,  familiarise  the  plants,  by  degrees,  to 
the  air,  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month 
plant  them  in  the  open  ground  against  a south 
wall.  Take  care  not  to  give  them  too  much  wa- 
ter, as  that  will  injure  the  fruit.  When  they  have 
run  up  about  five  feet,  they  will  send  forth  blos- 
soms, and  the  fruit  will  begin  to  shew  itself  soon 
after.  The  flesh  of  cucumbers  raised  in  this  man- 
ner will  be  thicker  and  firmer,  and  the  flavour 
vastly  more  delicious,  than  those  raised  from  the 
same  seed,  but  planted  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
the  runners  suffered  to  trail  on  the  ground. 
Though  a south  wall,  in  most  gardens,  is  too  much 
appropriated  to  other  things,  to  give  room  for  cm 
cumbers  in  general,  yet  in  every  garden  a few 
plants  may  be  so  trained  by  way  of  rarity,  and  to 
save  seed,  which  is  found  to  be  greatly  improved 
by  this  method,  so  as  to  produce  much  better  cu- 
cumbers in  the  common  way  of  raising  them. 
One  or  two  plants,  so  raised,  will  supply  a suffi- 
cient quantity  of  seed  for  a large  garden. 

Laying  a cucumber,  or  melon  bed,  with  tiles,  :s 
also  of  particular  service  in  improving  the  fruit, 
and  giving  it  a proper  flavour. 

525.  To  prevent  the  irregular  Growth  of  Melons. 

It  is  well  known  that  melons  frequently,  in  cer- 
tain situations,  lose  their  circular  form,  and  grow 
larger  on  one  side  than  the  other,  and  that  those 
misshapen  fruits  are  always  bad.  To  remedy  this, 
take  a small  forked  stick,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  melon,  and  thrust  it  into  the  ground  as 
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nearly  as  possible  to  the  tail  of  the  fruit,  taking 
the  precaution  to  lay  a little  moss  between  the 
two  prongs,  and  suspend  the  melon  to  this  fork. 
In  a few  days  the  melon  will  resume  its  form, 
when  the  fork  may  be  removed,  and  the  operation 
is  finished.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  remains  un- 
changed. 

526.  Easy  Method  of  producing  Mushrooms. 

If  the  water  wherein  mushrooms  have  been 
steeped  or  washed  be  poured  upon  an  old  bed,  or 
if  the  broken  parts  of  mushrooms  be  strewed  there- 
on, there  will  speedily  arise  great  numbers. 

► 

527*  To  obtain  a good  Crop  of  Onions. 

In  order  to  obtain  a good  crop  of  onions,  it  is 
proper  to  sow  at  different  seasons,  viz.  in  light  soils, 
in  August,  January,  or  early  in  February;  and  in 
heavy  wet  soils,  in  March,  or  early  in  April. 
Onions,  however,  should  not  be  sown  in  January, 
unless  the  ground  be  in  a dry  state,  which  is  not 
often  the  case  at  so  early  a period  of  the  season ; 
but  if  so,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  it. 

528.  The  Advantage  in  soivmg  Peas  in  Circles  in- 
stead of  straight  Rotes , 

It  is  a great  error  in  those  persons  who  sow  the 
rows  of  tall  growing  peas  close  together.  It  is 
much  better  in  all  those  sorts,  which  grow  six  or 
eight  feet  high,  to  have  only  one  row,  and  then 
to  leave  a bed  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide  for  onions, 
carrots,  or  any  crops  which  do  not  grow  tall. 

The  advantages  which  will  be  derived  are,  that 
the  peas  will  not  be  drawn  up  so  much,  be  stronger, 
will  flower  much  nearer  the  ground,  and  in  wet 
weather  can  be  more  easily  gathered  without  wet- 
ting you. 
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But  instead  of  sowing  peas  in  straight  rows,  if 
you  will  form  the  ground  into  circles  of  three  feet 
diameter,  with  a space  of  two  feet  between  each 
circle,  in  a row  thirty  feet  long,  you  will  have  six 
circles  of  peas,  each  nine  feet;  in  all,  fifty-four 
feet  of  peas  instead  of  thirty,  on  the  same  extent 
of  ground. 

If  you  want  more  than  one  row  of  circles,  leave 
a bed  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  before  you  begin  an- 
other. 

For  the  very  tall  sorts,  four  feet  circles  will 
afford  more  room  for  the  roots  to  grow  in,  and 
care  must  be  taken,  by  applying  some  tender 
twigs,  or  strings,  to  prevent  the  circles  from  join- 
ing each  other. 

This  method  is  equally  applicable  for  scarlet- 
beans. 

529.  To  raise  Peas  in  Autumn , and  to  prevent 
Mice from  eating  them  zchen  soivn. 

The  purple-flowered  peas  are  found  to  answer 
best  for  a late  crop  in  autumn,  as  they  are  not  so 
liable  to  be  mildewed  as  many  of  the  other  sorts, 
and  will  continue  flowering  till  the  frost  stops 
them. 

Those  peas  may  be  sown  in  July,  August,  or  so 
late  as  the  first  week  in  September,  if  sown  in  a 
warm  sheltered  situation,  and  in  a soil  inclining  to 
sand. 

Soak  the  peas  in  warm  milk,  and  after  vmu  have 
drawn  the  drills,  water  them  before  you  sow  the 
peas ; it  is  best  to  sow  them  towards  the  evening. 
If  the  autumn  should  prove  very  dry,  they  will 
r -quire  frequent  watering. 

When  peas  arc  sown  before  winter,  or  early  in 
spring,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  eaten  by  mice. 

To  prevent  this,  soak  the  peas  for  a day  or  two 
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in  train  oil  before  you  sow  them,  which  will  en- 
courage their  vegetation,  and  render  them  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  mice,  that  they  will  not  eat  them. 

530.  Method  of  cultivating  Radishes for  Salad,  so  as 

to  have  them  ready  at  all  Seasons  of  the  Year. 

Take  seeds  of  the  common  radish,  and  lay  them 
in  rain  water  to  steep  for  twenty-four  hours ; then 
put  them  quite  wet,  into  a small  linen  bag,  well 
tied  at  the  mouth  with  packthread.  If  you  have 
steeped  a large  quantity  of  seeds,  you  may  divide 
them  into  several  bags.  Then  expose  the  bags  in 
a place  where  they  will  receive  the  greatest  heat  of 
the  sun,  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  seed  will  begin  to  grow,  and  you 
may  then  sow  it  in  the  usual  manner,  in  earth 
well  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Prepare  two 
small  tubs  to  cover  each  other  exactly.  These  may 
he  easily  provided,  by  sawing  a small  cask  through 
the  middle,  and  they  will  serve  in  winter ; in  sum- 
mer one  will  be  sufficient  for  each  kind  of  earth 
that  has  been  sown.  As  soon  as  you  have  sown 
your  seeds  you  must  cover  them  with  your  tub, 
and 'at  the  end  of  three  days  you  will  find  radishes 
of  the  size  and  thickness  of  young  lettuces,  having 
at  their  extremities  two  small  round  leaves,  rising 
from  the  earth,  of  a reddish  colour.  These 
radishes,  cut  or  pulled  up,  will  be  excellent,  if 
mixed  with  salad,  and  they  have  a much  more  de- 
licate taste  than  the  common  radishes  which  are 
eaten  with  salt. 

By  taking  the  following  precautions  you  may 
have  them  in  the  wfinter,  and  even  during  the  hard- 
est frosts : After  having  steeped  the  seeds  in  warm 
water,  and  exposed  them  to  the  sun  as  already  di- 
rected, or  in  a place  sufficiently  hot  to  make  them 
shoot  forth,  warm  the  two  tubs ; fill  one  of  them 
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with  earth  well  dunged ; sow  your  seeds,  thus  pre- 
pared, in  one  of  them,  and  cover  it  with  the  other 
tub ; you  must  then  be  careful  to  sprinkle  it  with 
warm  water  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  Then 
carry  the  two  tubs  closely  joined,  taking  care  they 
cover  each  other,  into  a warm  vault,  or  cellar,  and 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  days  you  may  gather  a fine 
salad. 

531.  To  preserve  Strawberry  Plants  from  the 

Heat  of  the  Sun,  Sfc. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  from  a variety  of  experiments, 
and  the  experience  of  many  years,  recommends  a 
general  revival  of  the  now  almost  obsolete  practice 
of  laying  straw  under  strawberry  plants,  when  the 
fruit  begins  to  swell;  by  which  means  the  roots  are 
shaded  from  the  sun,  the  waste  of  moisture  by 
evaporation  prevented,  the  leaning  fruit  kept  from 
damage,  by  resting  on  the  ground,  particularly  in 
wet  v/eather,  and  much  labour  in  watering  saved. 
Twenty  trusses  of  long  straw  are  sufficient  for 
1800  feet  of  plants. 

532.  Directions  for  managing  Strawberries  in 

Summer. 

On  the  management  of  strawberries  in  June  and 
July,  the  future  prosperity  of  them  greatly  depends; 
and  if  each  plant  has  not  been  kept  separate,  by 
cutting  off  the  runners,  they  will  be  in  a state  of 
confusion,  and  you  will  find  three  different  sorts  of 
plants. 

].  Old  plants,  whose  roots  are  turned  black, 
hard,  and  woody. 

2.  Young  plants,  not  strong  enough  to  flower. 

3.  Flowering  plants,  which  ought  only  to  be 
there,  and  perhaps  not  many  of  them. 

Before  the  time  of  flowering  is  quite  over,  exa- 
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mine  then),  and  pull  up  every  old  plant  which  has 
not  flowered;  for,  if  once  they  have  omitted  to 
flower  you  may  depend  upon  it  they  will  never 
produce  any  after,  being  too  old,  and  past  bearing ; 
but  to  be  fully  convinced,  leave  two  or  three,  set 
a stick  to  them,  and  observe  them  next  year. 

If  the  young  plants,  runners  of  last  year,  be  too 
thick,  take  some  of  them  away,  and  do  not  leave 
them  nearer  than  a font  of  the  scarlet,  alpines,  and 
wood,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  of  all  the  larger 
sorts;  and  in  the  first  rainy  weather  in  July  or 
August,  take  them  all  up,  and  make  a fresh  plant- 
ation with  them,  and  they  will  be  very  strong 
plants  for  flowering  next  year. 

Old  beds,  even  if  the  plants  be  kept  single  at 
their  proper  distance,  examine,  and  pull  all  the 
old  plants  which  have  not  flowered. 

When  the  fruit  is  nearly  all  gathered,  examine 
them  again,  and  cut  oft’  the  runners ; but  if  you 
want  to  make  a fresh  plantation,  leave  some  of  the 
two  first,  and  cut  off’ all  the  rest.  Then  stir  up  the 
ground  with  a trowel,  or  three-pronged  fork,  and 
in  August  they  will  be  fit  to  transplant. 

If  you  have  omitted  in  July  do  not  fail  in  August, 
that  the  runners  may  make  good  roots  to  be 
transplanted  in  September,  for,  if  later,  the  worms 
will  draw  them  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  frost 
afterwards  will  prevent  them  from  striking  root ; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  their  not  flowering 
the  next  spring  ; and  you  will  lose  a year. 

533.  To  cultivate  the  common  Garden  Rhubarb. 

It  is  not  enough  to  give  it  depth  of  good  soil,  but 
it  must  be  watered  in  drought ; and  in  winter  must 
be  well  covered  with  straw  or  dung.  If  this  is  at- 
tended to,  your  rhubarb  will  be  solid  when  taken 
out  of  the  ground;  and  your  kitchen,  if  a warm  one, 
when  cut  into  large  pieces,  will  soon  fit  it  for  use. 
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534.  Method  of  cultivating  and  curing  Turkey 
Rhubarb  from  Seed. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  beginning 
of  February,  on  a bed  of  good  soil,  (if  rather 
sandy,  the  better)  exposed  to  an  east  or  west 
aspect  in  preference  to  the  south ; a full  sun 
being  prejudicial  to  the  vegetation  of  the  seeds, 
and  to  the  plants  whilst  young. 

The  seeds  are  best  sown  moderately  thick, 
(broad  cast)  treading  them  regularly  in,  as  is  usual 
with  parsnips  and  other  light  seeds,  and  then 
raking  the  ground  smooth.  When  the  season  is 
wet,  make  a bed  for  sowing  the  rhubard  seeds 
upon,  about  two  feet  thick,  with  new’  dung  from 
the  stable,  covering  it  near  one  foot  thick  with 
good  soil.  The  intent  of  this  bed  is  not  for  the 
sake  of  warmth,  but  solely  to  prevent  the  rising 
of  earth-w’orms,  which  in  a moist  season  will  fre- 
quently destroy  the  young  crop. 

If  the  seed  is  good,  the  plants  often  rise  too 
thick ; if  so,  wdien  they  have  attained  six  leaves, 
they  should  be  taken  up  carefully  (where  too 
close),  leaving  the  standing  crop  eight  or  ten 
inches  apart:  those  taken  up  may  be  planted  at 
the  same  distance  in  a fresh  spot  of  ground,  in 
order  to  furnish  other  plantations.  When  the 
plants  in  general  are  grown  to  the  size  that  cabbage 
plants  are  usually  set  out  for  a standing  crop,  they 
are  best  planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  in  beds 
four  feet  wide,  one  row  along  the  middle  of  the 
bed,  leaving  two  yards  distance  betwixt  the  plants, 
allowing  an  alley  between  the  beds  about  a foot 
wide,  for  conveniencv  of  weeding  the  plants. 

In  the  autumn,  when  the  decayed  leaves  are 
removed,  if  the  shoveling  of  the  alleys  are  thrown 
over  the  crowns  of  the  plants,  it  will  be  found  of 
service. 
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535.  Cultivation  of  Turkey  Rhuhard  by  Offsets. 

Slip  off  several  offsets  from  the  heads  of  large 

plants:  set  them  with  a dibble  about  a foot  apart, 
in  order  to  remove  them  into  other  beds,  and  in 
the  autumn  they  will  be  in  a thriving  state. 

536.  Method  off  curing  Rhubarb. 

The  plants  may  be  taken  up,  either  early  in  the 
spring  or  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  decayed, 
in  dry  weather  if  possible;  when  the  roots  are  to 
be  cleared  from  dirt  (without  washing),  let  them 
be  cut  into  pieces,  and  with  a sharp  knife  freed 
from  the  outer  coat,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air  for  a few  days,  to  render  the  outside  a little  dry. 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  curing  the  largest 
pieces,  a hole  may  be  scooped  out  with  a penknife; 
these  and  the  smaller  parts  are  then  to  be  strung 
on  packthread,  and  hung  up  in  a warm  room, 
where  it  is  to  remain  till  perfectly  dry.  Each 
piece  may  be  rendered  more  sightly  by  a com- 
mon file,  fixing  it  in  a small  vice  during  that  ope- 
ration ; afterwards  rub  over  it  a very  fine  powder, 
which  the  small  roots  furnish  in  beautiful  per- 
fection, for  this  and  every  other  purpose  where 
rhubarb  is  required. 

An  easier  and  simpler  method  of  drying  rhubarb 
is,  after  cutting  the  root  into  handsome  pieces,  to 
wrap  up  each  separately,  in  one  or  more  pieces  of 
whitish-brown  paper,  and  then  to  place  them  on 
the  hob  of  a common  Bath  stove.  Lemon  and 
orange  peel  dry  beautifully  in  this  way. 

537.  Proper  Soil  ffor  the  Culture  off  Turnips. 

Sandy  loams,  in  good  heart,  arc  most  favourable 
to  their  growth,  though  they  will  thrive  well  on 
strong  loams,  if  they  are  not  wet ; but  on  clayey, 
thin,  or  wet  soils,  they  are  not  worth  cultivating  ; 
for  though  a good  crop  may  be  raised  on  such 
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ground,  when  well  prepared  and  dunged,  more 
damage  is  done  by  taking  off'  the  turnips  in  winter, 
in  poaching  the  soil,  than  the  value  of  the  crop 
will  repay. 

538.  Preservation  of  Succulent  Plants. 

Green  succulent  plants  are  better  preserved 
after  a momentary  immersion  in,  boiling  water, 
than  otherwise.  This  practice  has  been  .success- 
fully used  in  the  preservation  of  cabbage,  and 
other  plants,  dried  for  keeping ; it  destroys  the 
vegetable  life  at  once,  and  in  a great  degree  pre- 
vents that  decay  which  otherwise  attends  them. 

53£).  Various  useful  Properties  of  Tobacco  to 
Gardeners. 

Tobacco  is  employed  for  so  many  different  uses, 
that  there  is  no  person  possessed  of  a garden,  but 
will  find  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  the  cultivation 
of  it,  especially  as  it  is  now  at  such  a high  price. 
The  seed  is  very  cheap,  and  may  be  procured  of 
most  nurserymen,  and  will  answer  the  same  end 
as  the  foreign  for  most  purposes,  and  considerably 
cheaper. 

(The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  however,  for  eco- 
nomical purposes,  is  prohibited  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.) 

Uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied. — 1.  To  Florists, 
for  two  elegant  annual  plants  to  decorate  the 
borders  of  the  flower  garden  ; or,  on  account  of 
their  height,  to  fill  up  vacant  places  in  the  shrub- 
beries; or,  when  put  into  pots,  they  will  be  very 
ornamental  in  the  green-house  during  the  winter. 

2.  Kitchen-gardeners  would  in  a lew  days  lose 
their  crops  of  melons,  if  not  immediately  fumigated 
with  tobacco  smoke,  when  attacked  by  the  red 
spider ; and  it  is  useful  to  destroy  the  black  flies 
on  cucumbers  in  frames. 

3.  Fruit-gardeners,  When  peach  and  nectarine 
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trees  have  their  leaves  curled  up,  and  the  shoots 
covered  with  smother  flies;  or  the  cherry  trees 
have  the  ends  of  the  shoots  infested  with  the  black 
dolphin  fly;  canvas,  pack-sheets,  or  doubled  mats, 
nailed  before  them,  and  frequently  fumigated 
under  them,  will  destroy  those  insects. 

4.  Forcing-gardeners,  who  raise  roses  and 
kidney-beans  in  stoves,  can  soon  destroy  the  green 
flies  which  cover  the  stalks  and  buds  of  roses,  and 
the  insects  which  appear  like  a mildew  on  kidney- 
beans,  by  the  assistance  of  the  fumigating  bellows. 

5.  Nurserymen.  When  the  young  shoots  of 
standard  cherry  trees,  or  any  other  trees,  are 
covered  with  the  black  dolphin  flies,  an  infusion  is 
made  with  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  tobacco ; a 
quantity  is  put  into  an  earthen  pan,  or  small 
oblong  wooden  trough:  one  person  holds  this  up, 
whilst  another  gently  bends  the  top  of  each  tree, 
and  lets  the  branches  remain  about  a minute  in 
the  liquor,  which  destroys  them. 

6.  Graziers,  when  their  sheep  are  infected  with 
the  scab,  find  relief  from  making  a sheep-water 
with  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  stalks.  Moles, 
when  only  a few  hills  are  at  first  observed,  may 
probably  be  soon  driven  out  of  the  ground,  by 
fumigating  their  holes. 

7.  Herb  tobacco  is  also  greatly  improved  by 
having  some  of  the  leaves,  when  dried,  cut  with  a 
pair  of  scissars,  and  mixed  with  the  herbs  in  any 
quantity  you  may  think  proper,  according  to  the 
strength  you  require,  and  save  you  the  expense  of 
buying  tobacco. 

The  herbs  generally  used  for  this  purpose  are 
coltsfoot  and  wood  betony  leaves : the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  lavender,  rosemary,  thyme,  and  some 
others  of  the  like  nature. 

( Several  receipts,  applicable  to  Gardening,  map 
also  befound  under  Chap.  I.  Sect.  vii.  viii.  and 
jx. — Sec  also  Vermin,  infra.) 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

HEALTH. 

\The  following  Chapter  will  be  found  to  contain  some 
receipts,  which  perhaps  may  appear  to  infringe  on 
the  medical  profession.  It  should  however  be  under- 
stood, that  only  such  popular  articles  are  here  in- 
troduced, as  may,  in  ordinary  cases,  afford  help  or 
mitigation,  until  medical  aid  can  be  obtained;  and 
also  in  such  cases  as  require  instantaneous  assist- 
ance. J 


SECT.  I.— GENERAL  RULES  FOR  THE 
PRESERVATION  OF  HEALTH. 

540.  Avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  living  near 

Church  Yards. 

The  putrid  emanations  arising  from  church 
yards,  are  very  dangerous  ; and  parish  churches, 
in  which  many  corpses  are  interred,  become  im- 
pregnated with  ail  air  so  corrupted,  especially  in 
spring,  when  the  ground  begins  to  grow'  warm, 
that  it  is  prudent  to  avoid  this  evil  as  much  as 
possible,  as  it  may  be,  and,  in  some  cases,  has  been, 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  putrid  fevers  which  are 
so  prevalent  at  that  season. 

541.  Valuable  concise  Rules  for  preserving  Health 

in  Winter . 

Keep  the  feet  from  wet,  and  the  head  well 
defended  when  in  bed  ; avoid  too  plentiful  meals ; 
drink  moderately  warm  and  generous,  but  not 
inflaming  liquors  ; go  not  abroad  without  break- 
fast. Shun  the  night  air  as  you  would  the  plague  ; 
and  let  your  houses  be  kept  from  damps  by  warm 
fires.  By  observing  these  few  and  simple  rules, 
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better  health  may  be  expected  than  from  the  use 
of  the  most  powerful  medicines. 

542.  Cautions  in  visiting  Sick  Rooms. 

Never  venture  into  a sick  room  if  you  are  in  a 
violent  perspiration  (if  circumstances  require  your 
continuance  there  for  any  time),  for  the  moment 
your  body  becomes  cold,  it  is  in  a state  likely  to 
absorb  the  infection,  and  give  you  the  disease. 
Nor  visit  a sick  person  (especially  if  the  complaint 
be  of  a contagious  nature)  with  an  empty  stomach ; 
as  this  disposes  the  system  more  readily  to  receive 
the  contagion.  In  attending  a sick  person  place 
yourself  where  the  air  passes  from  the  door  or 
window  to  the  bed  of  the  diseased,  not  betwixt  the 
diseased  person  and  any  fire  that  is  in  the  room,  as 
the  heat  of  the  fire  will  draw  the  infectious  vapour 
in  that  direction,  and  you  would  run  much  danger 
from  breathing  in  it. 

543.  Preventive  of  autumnal  Rheumatisms. 

For  the  sake  of  bright  and  polished  stoves,  do 
not,  when  the  weather  is  cold,  refrain  from  mak- 
ing fires.  There  is  not  a more  useful  document 
for  health  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  climate,  than 
“ Follow  your  feelings.” 

544.  To  promote  Sleep. 

No  fire,  candle,  rush-light,  or  lamp,  should  be 
kept  burning,  during  the  night,  in  a bed-room,  for 
it  not  only  vitiates  the  air  in  a very  considerable 
degree,  but  also  disturbs  and  prevents  the  rest 
of  those  whose  sleep  is  uneasy,  particularly  the 
aged.  In  a dark  apartment,  sleep  generally  comes 
on  without  much  invitation ; whereas,  any  light  in 
the  apartment  stimulates  the  brain,  and  conse- 
quently the  whole  nervous  system,  and  dispels  any 
tendency  to  repose. 
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545.  The  Use  of  Tar  l\  ater  in  expanding  the 

Lungs  of  Public  Speakers , fyc. 

It  has  been  found  by  the  experience  of  many, 
that  drinking  tar  water  very  much  deterges  and 
opens  the  lungs,  and  thereby  gives  a very  sensibly 
greater  ease  in  speaking.  A quart  of  tar  is  to  be 
stirred  six  minutes  in  a gallon  of  water ; but  if 
there  be  somewhat  less  tar  it  may  do  as  well, 
especially  at  first,  to  try  how  it  sits  on  the  stomach. 
Take  about  one-fourth  of  a pint,  at  four  several 
times,  at  a due  distance  from  meals.  Begin  taking 
it  in  the  spring  for  about  fourteen  days,  and  con- 
tinue it  for  a greater  length  of  time,  as  occasion 
may  require. 

546.  German  Method  of  preventing  Hysterics. 

Caraway  seeds,  finely  pounded,  with  a small  pro- 
portion of  ginger  and  salt,  spread  upon  bread  and 
butter,  and  eaten  every  day,  especially  early  in 
the  morning,  and  at  night,  before  going  to  bed, 
are  successfully  used  in  Germany,  as  a domestic 
remedy  against  hysterics. 

547.  Hints  for  ventilating  Stage  Coaches. 

The  plan  is  to  have  a hole  perforated  through 
the  centre  of  the  roof  ofthe  carriage,  ofthree  inches 
diameter,  with  a tube  or  chimney,  one  or  two 
inches  long,  above  the  top  of  the  same;  into  which 
tube  a fine  grating  might  be  fixed,  if  necessary,  to 
prevent  the  outside  passengers  putting  any  thing 
through.  A slide  might  also  be  placed  in  a groove 
within  the  carriage,  to  enable  the  inside  passengers 
to  close  the  tube  at  pleasure. 

548.  Best  Mode  of  avoiding  the  fatal  Accidents  of 

Open  Carriages. 

Jumping  out^  is  particularly  dangerous  (the 
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motion  of  the  gig  communicating  a different  one 
to  the  one  you  give  yourself  by  jumping),  which 
tends  very  much  to  throw  you  on  your  side  or 
head  : many  suppose  it  very  easy  to  jump  a little 
forward,  and  alight  safe  ; ’tis  supposition  ; they  will 
not  find  it  so  on  trial.  The  method  oi  getting 
out  behind  the  carriage  is  the  most  safe  of  any, 
having  often  tried  it,  when  the  horse  has  been  go- 
ing very  fast. — Perhaps  it  is  best  to  fix  yourself 
firm,  and  remain  in  the  carriage. 

549.  To  fumigate  Foul  Rooms. 

To  one  table-spoonful  of  common  salt  and  a 
little  powdered  manganese  in  a glass  cup,  add, 
four  or  five  different  times,  a quarter  of  a wine 
glass  of  strong  vitriolic  acid.  At  every  addition 
of  the  acid  the  vapour  will  come  in  contact  with 
the  malignant  miasmata,  and  destroy  them. 

550.  To  make  a truly  valuable  Fumigation 

Powder. 

Nitre,  four  pounds ; sulphur,  two  pounds ; 
southern  wood  and  juniper-berries,  of  each  three 
pounds ; tar  and  myrrh,  a pound  and  a half.  This 
was  tried  at  Moscow  in  1 772,  and  ten  malefactors, 
under  sentence  of  death,  were  fumigated  well  with 
this  in  the  Lazaretto,  and  were  confined  for  three 
weeks  in  this  abode,  saturated  with  infection, 
made  to  sleep  with  persons  infected  with  the 
plague,  and  even  dead  of  it,  and  not  one  were  in- 
fected, or  made  ill  of  the  disease.  The  vapour 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  nitre  by  the  vi- 

Itriolic  acid  is  perfectly  harmless  to  be  breathed, 
and  may  be  employed  in  every  situation.  This 
was  used  by  Mr.  M‘Gregor,  after  the  plan  of  Dr. 
Carmichael  Smith,  who  relates,  he  lost,  in  ten 
weeks  at  Jersey,  in  putrid  fever,  fifty  men  from 
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the  8Sth  regiment ; but  beginning  the  fumigation, 
not  only  the  fever  was  banished  the  hospital,  but 
that  it  changed  the  nature  of  the  existing  fever  ; 
all  the  malignant  symptoms  disappeared,  and  of 
sixty  soldiers  ill  of  the  fever  not  one  died. 

It  is  now  ascertained  that  common  muriatic  gas, 
or  still  better,  oxymuriatic  gas,  is  the  best  for  de- 
stroying contagion,  chiefly  from  superior  expansi- 
bility. Both  are  easily  obtained ; place  a glass, 
porcelain,  or  salt-glazed  earthenware  vessel,  in  an 
iron  pot  filled  with  hot  sand.  For  muriatic  gas 
pour  upon  two  parts  of  common  salt  (muriat  of 
soda)  placed  in  the  glass  vessel,  one  and  a half  parts 
of  vitriolic  acid  (that  is  oil  of  vitriol)  ; — for  the  oxi- 
genated  muriatic,  on  a mixture  of  two  parts  of 
common  salt,  with  one  part  of  the  black  oxide  of 
manganese  in  powder,  pour  two  parts  of  vitriolic 
acid,  diluted  with  its  weight  of  water.  The  muri- 
atic gas  occasions  no  inconvenience,  except  rusting 
fire-iron  utensils,  which  may  be  previously  re- 
moved. The  oxymuriatic  should  not  be  used 
where  there  is  any  danger  of  its  being  inhaled,  as 
it  is  poison  when  breathed  in  any  considerable 
quantity.  Guyton  Morveau  has  invented  an  oxy- 
muriatic fumigating  bottle,  which  will  retain  its 
power,  if  properly  managed,  for  years.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  common  aromatic  fumigating  sub- 
stances, sulphuric  acid  and  the  firing  of  gunpowder, 
are  ineffectual.  That  the  action  of  the  sulphurous 
and  acetous  acid  is  slow  and  incomplete,  and  that 
acetic  acid,  which  acts  instantly  and  effectually  on 
the  fetid  air,  cannot  be  obtained,  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  sufficiently  concentrated,  except  at 
an  enormous  expense. 

551.  To  mahe  Balsamic  and  Anti-putrid  Vinegar. 

Take  the  best  white  wine  vinegar,  a handful  of 
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lavender  leaves  and  flowers,  the  same  quantity  of 
sage  leaves  and  flowers,  hyssop,  thyme,  balm, 
savory  ; a good  handful  of  salt,  and  two  heads  of 
garlic  ; infuse  these  in  the  vinegar  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks  ; the  longer  the  better  ; and  then  it  is 
found  to  be  an  excellent  remedy  for  wounds. 


SECT.  IE— ON  THE  EYE. 

552.  General  Rules  for  the  Choice  of  Spectacles, 
and  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Sight. 

[From  Mr.  Adam's  Essay  on  Vision .] 

The  most  general,  and  perhaps  the  best  rule  that 
can  be  given,  to  those  who  are  in  want  of  assistance 
from  glasses,  in  order  so  to  choose  their  spectacles 
that  they  may  suit  the  state  of  their  eyes,  is  to  pre- 
fer those  which  shew  objects  nearest  their  natural 
state,  neither  enlarged  nor  diminished,  the  glasses 
being  near  the  eye,  and  that  give  a blackness  and 
distinctness  to  the  letters  of  a book,  neither  strain- 
ing the  eye,  nor  causing  any  unnatural  exertion  of 
the  pupil.  For  no  spectacles  can  be  said  to  be  pro- 
perly accommodated  to  the  eyes,  which  do  not 
procure  them  ease  and  rest ; if  they  fatigue  the 
eyes,  we  may  safely  conclude,  either  that  we  have 
no  occasion  for  them,  or  that  they  are  ill  made,  or 
not  proportioned  to  our  sight. 

Though,  in  the  choice  of  spectacles,  every  one 
must  Anally  determine  for  himself,  which  are  the 
glasses  through  which  he  obtains  the  most  distinct 
vision  ; yet  some  confldence  should  be  placed  in 
the  judgment  of  the  artist  of  whom  they  are  pur- 
chased, and  some  attention  paid  to  his  directions. 
By  trying  many  spectacles,  the  eye  is  fatigued,  as 
the  pupil  varies  in  size  with  every  different  glass, 
and  the  eye  endeavours  to  accommodate  itself  to 
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every  change  that  is  produced.  Hence,  the  pur  - 
chaser often  fixes  upon  a pair  of  spectacles  not  the 
best  adapted  to  his  sight,  but  those  which  seem 
to  relieve  him  most,  while  his  eyes  are  in  a forced 
and  unnatural  state,  and,  consequently,  when  he 
gets  home,  and  they  are  returned  to  their  natural 
state,  lie  finds  what  he  has  chosen  fatiguing  and 
injurious  to  his  sight. 

553.  Of  Preservers , and  Rides  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Sight. 

Though  it  may  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  ab- 
solute decay  of  sight,  whether  arising  from  age* 
partial  disease,  or  illness,  yet,  by  prudence  and 
good  management,  its  natural  failure  may  certain- 
ly be  retarded,  and  the  general  habits  of  the  eyes 
strengthened,  which  good  purposeswill  bepromot- 
ed  by  a proper  attention  to  the  following  maxims: — 

1.  Never  to  sit  for  any  length  of  time  in  abso- 
lute gloom,  or  exposed  to  a blaze  of  light.  The 
reasons  on  which  this  rule  is  founded,  prove  the 
impropriety  of  going  hastily  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  whether  of  darkness  or  of  light,  and 
shew  us  that  a southern  aspect  is  improper  for 
those  whose  sight  is  weak  and  tender. 

2.  To  avoid  reading  small  print. 

3.  Not  to  read  in  the  dark  ; nor,  if  the  eyes  be 
disordered,  by  candle-light.  Happy  those  who 
learn  this  lesson  betimes,  and  begin  to  preserve 
their  sight  before  they  are  reminded  by  pain  of  the 
necessity  of  sparing  them.  The  frivolous  attention 
to  a quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  evening,  has  cost 
numbers  the  perfect  and  comfortable  use  of  their 
eyes  for  many  years  ; the  mischief  is  effected  im- 
perceptibly, the  consequences  are  inevitable. 

4.  The  eye  should  not  be  permitted  to  dwell  on 
glaring  objects,  more  particularly  on  first  waking 
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in  a morning  ; the  sun  should  not,  of  course,  be 
suffered  to  shine  in  the  room  at  that  time,  and  a 
moderate  quantity  of  light  only  be  admitted.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that,  for  the  same  reasons,  the  furniture 
of  a bed  should  be  neither  altogether  of  a white  or 
red  colour;  indeed,  those  whose  eyes  are  weak 
would  find  considerable  advantage  in  having  green 
for  the  furniture  of  their  bed-chamber.  Nature 
confirms  the  propriety  of  the  advice  given  in  this 
rule ; for  the  light  of  the  day  comes  on  by  slow  de- 
grees, and  green  is  the  universal  colour  she  pre- 
sents to  our  eyes. 

5.  The  long-sighted  should  accustom  themselves 
to  read  with  rather  less  light,  and  somewhat  nearer 
to  the  eye  than  whattheynaturally  like,  while  those 
that  are  short  sighted  should  rather  use  themselves 
to  read  with  the  book  as  far  off  as  possible  ; by  this 
means  both  would  improve  and  strengthen  their 
sight ; while  a contrary  course  will  increase  its 
natural  imperfections. 

There  is  nothing  which  preserves  the  sightlonger 
than  always  using,  both  in  reading  and  writing,  that 
moderate  degree  of  light  which  is  best  suited  to  the 
eye ; too  little  strains  them,  too  great  a quanti- 
ty dazzles  and  confounds  them.  The  eyes  are  less 
hurt  by  the  want  of  light  than  by  the  excess  of  it ; 
too  little  light  never  does  any  harm,  unless  they  are 
strained  by  efforts  to  see  objects  to  which  the  de- 
gree of  light  is  inadequate:  but  too  great  a quan- 
tity has,  by  its  own  power,  destroyed  the  sight. 
Thus  many  have  brought  on  themselves  a cataract, 
by  frequently  looking  at  the  sun,  or  a fire  ; others 
have  lost  their  sight  by  being  brought  too  sudden- 
ly from  an  extreme  of  darkness  into  the  blaze  of 
day.  How  dangerous  the  looking  on  bright  lu- 
minous objects  is  to  the  sight,  is  evident  from  its 
effects  in  those  countries  which  are  covered  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  with  snow,  where  blindness 
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is  exceeding  frequent,  and  where  the  traveller  is 
obliged  to  cover  his  eyes  with  crape,  to  prevent 
the  dangerous  and  often  sudden  effects  of  too  much 
light ; even  the  untutored  savage  tries  to  avoid  the 
danger,  by  framing  a little  wooden  case  for  his 
eyes,  with  only  two  narrow  slits.  A momentary 
gaze  at  the  sun  will,  for  a time,  unfit  the  eyes  for 
vision,  and  render  them  insensible  to  impressions 
of  a milder  nature. 

The  following  cases,  from  a small  tract  on  the 
“ Fabric  of  the  Eye,"  are  so  applicable  to  the  pre- 
sent article,  as  to  want  no  apology  for  their  inser- 
tion here,  though,  if  any  were  necessary,  the  use 
they  will  probably  be  of  to  those  whose  complaints 
arise  from  the  same  or  similar  causes  would,  I pre- 
sume, be  more  than  sufficient : 

“ A lady  from  the  country,  coming  to  reside  in 
St.  James’s  Square,  was  afflicted  with  a pain  in  her 
eye,  and  a decay  in  her  sight.  She  could  not  look 
upon  the  stones,  when  the  sun  was  upon  them, 
without  great  pain.  This,  which  she  thought  was 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  her  disorder,  was  the  real 
cause  of  it.  Her  eyes,  which  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  the  verdure  of  the  country  and  the  green  of 
the  pasture  grounds  before  her  house,  could  not 
bear  the  silent  and  unnatural  glare  of  light  reflect- 
ed from  the  stones ; she  was  advised  to  place  a 
number  of  small  orange  trees  in  the  windows,  so 
that  their  tops  might  hide  the  pavement,  and  be 
in  a line  with  the  grass.  She  recovered,  by  this 
simple  change  in  the  light,  without  the  assistance 
of  any  medicine ; though  her  eyes  were  before  on 
the  verge  of  little  less  than  blindness.” 

A gentleman  of  the  law  had  his  lodgings  in  Pall 
Mall,  on  the  north  side,  his  front  windows  were 
exposed  to  the  full  noon  sun,  while  the  back  room, 
having  no  opening  but  into  a small  close  yard,  sur- 
rounded with  high  walls,  was  very  dark ; he  wrote 
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in  the  back  room,  and  used  to  come  from  that  into 
the  front  room  to  breakfast,  iSrc.  His  sight  grew 
weak,  and  he  had  a constant  pain  in  the  balls  of  his 
eyes  ; he  tried  visual  glasses,  and  spoke  with  ocu- 
lists, equally  in  vain.  Being  soon  convinced,  that 
the  coming  suddenly  out  ofa  dusky  study,  into  the 
full  blaze  of  sunshine,  and  that  very  often  in  the 
day,  had  been  the  real  cause  of  his  disorder,  he 
took  new  lodgings,  by  which,  and  forbearing  to 
write  by  candle-light,  he  was  very  soon  cured. 

Blindness,  or,  at  least,  miserable  weakness  of 
sight,  is  often  brought  on  by  these  unsuspected 
causes.  Those  who  have  weak  eyes  should  there- 
fore be  particularly  attentive  to  such  circumstances, 
since  prevention  is  easy,  but  the  cure  may  be  dif- 
ficult and  sometimes  impracticable. 

When  the  eye  sensibly  flattens,  all  delay  is  dan- 
gerous ; and  the  longer  those,  who  feel  the  want  of 
assistance,  defer  the  use  of  spectacles,  the  more 
they  will  increase  the  failure  of  the  eye  ; there  are 
too  many  who  procrastinate  the  use  of  them,  till 
at  last  they  are  obliged  to  use  glasses  of  ten  or 
twelve  inches  focus,  instead  of  those  thirty-six  or 
forty,  which  would  otherwise  have  suited  them  ; 
thus  preferring  a real  evil  to  avoid  one  that  is  ima- 
ginary. Mr.  Thomin  mentions  several  deplorable 
cases  of  this  kind,  particularly  one  of  a lady,  who 
through  false  shame  had  abstained  from  wearing 
spectacles  so  long  a time,  that  at  last  it  was  impos- 
sible to  suit  her,  but  with  those  adapted  to  eyes  that 
have  been  couched.  Whereas  the  instances  are 
numerous  of  those  who,  by  using  glasses  of  a long 
focus  at  the  first  approaches  of  long-sightedness, 
have  brought  back  their  eyes  to  their  natural  sight, 
and  been  able  to  lay  aside  their  spectacles  for  years. 

554.  Comfort  for  those  nearly  Blind. 

Inscriptions  on  dark  blue-glazed  paper,  written 
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with  white  ink,  have  been  found  very  legible  by 
persons  afflicted  with  bad  eyes,  who  have  had  mail} 
things  written  in  a strong  plain  hand  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  ink  is  made  with  gum  water  and  flake 
white,  finely  powdered  ; it  must  be  often  shaken, 
even  whilst  you  are  writing,  as  the  flake  white  very 
soon  subsides.  A common  pen  will  do  very  well 
for  the  writing.  A bright  yellow,  or  dark  green 
paper,  is  likewise  very  easily  read. 

555.  To  cure  a Bruise  in  the  Eye. 

Take  conserve  of  red  roses,  and  also  a rotten 
apple,  put  them  in  a fold  of  thin  cambric,  apply  it 
to  the  eye,  and  it  will  draw  the  bruise  out. 


SECT.  III.— ANTIDOTES  TO  NOXIOUS 
SUBSTANCES  AND  ANIMALS. 

550.  To  prevent  the  Effects  off  Poison  off  head  on 
Painters , Glaziers,  SfC. 

The  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Bath  Hospi- 
tal have  ordered  the  following  cautions  to  be  made 
public,  to  be  observed  particularly  by  printers  or 
compositors,  plumbers,  glaziers,  painters,  and 
other  artificers. 

To  maintain  the  strictest  temperance  respect- 
ing distilled  spirits,  which  had  better  be  altogether 
forborne.  To  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  clean- 
liness ; and  never,  when  it  can  be  avoided,  to  daub 
their  hands  with  paint,  and  particularly,  or  never, 
to  eat  their  meals,  or  go  to  rest,  without  washing 
their  hands  and  face.  Not  to  eat  or  drink  in  the 
room  or  place  wherein  they  work,  and  much  less 
to  suffer  any  food  or  drink  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
fumes  or  dust  of  the  metal  in  the  rooms  or  ware- 
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houses.  As  the  clothes  of  persons  in  this  line 
(painters  particularly)  are  generally  observed  to  be 
much  soiled  with  the  colours  they  use,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  them  to  perform  their  work  in  frocks  of 
ticking,  which  may  be  frequently  washed,  and 
conveniently  laid  aside,  when  the  workmen  go  to 
their  meals,  and  again  put  on  when  they  resume 
their  work.  Every  business  which  can,  in  these 
branches,  should  be  performed  with  gloves  on  the 
hands  ; and  woollen  or  worsted  gloves  are  recom- 
mended, as  they  may  be  often  washed,  as  they 
should  always  be  after  being  soiled  with  paint,  or 
even  by  much  rubbing  against  the  metal.  Caution 
is  necessary  in  mixing,  or  even  in  unpacking,  the 
dry  colours,  that  the  fine  powder  does  not  get  into 
their  mouths,  or  be  drawn  in  by  their  breath.  A 
crape  covering  over  the  face  might  be  of  service, 
but  care  should  be  taken  to  turn  always  the  same 
side  towards  the  face,  and  to  clean  or  wash  it  fre- 
quently. All  artificers  should  avoid  touching  lead 
when  hot ; and  this  caution  is  especially  necessary 
for  printers  or  compositors,  who  have  often  lost 
the  use  of  their  limbs  by  handling  the  types  when 
drying  by  the  fire,  after  being  washed.  Glaziers 
putty  should  never  be  made  or  moulded  by  the 
hand.  An  iron  pestle  and  mortar  would  work  the 
ingredients  together,  at  least  equally  well,  and 
without  hazard. 

557.  To  p-c-oent  the  baneful  Ffflects  (f  burning 
Charcoal. 

Set  an  uncovered  vessel,  filled  with  boiling 
water,  over  the  pan  containing  the  charcoal,  the 
vapour  of  which  will  counteract  the  deleterious 
fumes,  and  while  it  keeps  boiling  will  make  char- 
coal as  safe  as  any  other  fuel. 
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558.  To  prevent  the  Mischief  arising  from  the 
Bite  f a Mad  Dog. 

Where  the  excision  of  the  part  bitten  can  be  im- 
mediately performed,  it  is  the  best  preventive  of 
danger,  or  where  the  part  can  be  burnt  out  by  the 
application  of  a red  hot  iron,  little  danger  is  likely 
to  happen.  Nothing  else  is  at  all  to  be  depended 
on. 


559.  To  prevent  Death  from  the  Bite  of  venomous 
Animals. 

From  observations  made  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  it  is 
found,  that  in  South  America,  where  the  most 
venomous  serpents  abound,  that  a very  tight  liga- 
ture, instantly  made  after  the  bite  between  the  part 
bitten  and  the  trunk  of  the  body,  will  prevent  im- 
mediate danger,  and  allow  time  for  proper  means 
of  remedy,  either  by  excision  of  the  whole  joint, 
just  above  the  ligature,  or  by  topical  applications 
upon  the  part  bitten. 

For  instance,  if  the  bite  should  be  upon  the  end 
of  the  finger,  a tight  ligature  of  small  cord  should 
immediately  be  made  beyond  the  next  joint  of  the 
finger. 

If  the  bite  is  on  any  part  of  the  hand,  the  ligature 
should  be  made  above  the  wrist  by  means  of  a 
garter  or  cord,  lapped  several  times  round  the  arm 
and  rendered  as  tight  as  possible  by  a small  stick 
thrust  betwixt  the  folds  of  the  cord  or  garter,  and 
twisted  round  very  hard,  to  prevent  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  betwixt  the  part  bitten  and  the  other 
part  of  the  body.  Ligatures  of  the  same  kind,  ap- 
plied by  any  one  present,  or  the  man  himself, 
will  frequently  save  a person’s  life,  where,  by  acci- 
dent, an  artery  in  any  of  the  limbs  is  wounded,  and 
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the  person  would  otherwise  bleed  to  death  before 
regular  surgical  assistance  could  be  given. 

5(jO.  To  counteract  the  baneful  Effects  of  Poison. 

Whenever  arsenic  has  been  taken  internally,  by 
design  or  mistake,  the  best  medicine  is  sulphuret  of 
potash  (liver  of  sulphur)  dissolved  in  water.  A few 
scruples  should  be  dissolved  in  half  a pint  or  a pint 
of  water,  and  administered  a little  at  a time,  as  the 
patient  can  bear  it. 

561.  Cure  for  the  Poison  of  the  Deadly  Night- 
Shade. 

Give  the  patient  an  emetic  as  soon  as  possible, 
then  let  him  drink  vinegar,  or  lemon  juice,  about  a 
pint,  diluted  in  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  let  him  walk  about  to  pre- 
vent sleep,  which  would  most  certainly  prove  fatal. 


SECT.  IV.— MANAGEMENT,  &c.  OF  THE 
TEETH. 

562.  Method  of  causing  Children  to  cut  their 
Teeth  easily. 

Feed  them  with  an  ivory  spoon  and  boat,  to  be 
made  thick,  round,  and  smooth  at  the  edges  : ivory 
being  of  the  same  hardness  and  texture  as  the  jaws 
and  tender  teeth,  the  gums  are  not  hurt  or  injured, 
but  when  they  are  thus  pressed  facilitate  the  teeth 
in  their  progress  ; whereas  the  silver  implements, 
being  of  a hard  texture,  and  the  edges  made  thin, 
bruise  and  wound  the  gums,  and  make  a hard  seam; 
so  that  the  teeth  cannot  make  their  way  direct,  and 
if  they  do  cut,  come  irregularly  ; so  that  the  opera- 
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tion  of  lancing  is  frequently  absolutely  necessary, 
which  of  course  must  prejudice  the  teeth,  as  some 
are  exposed  before  the  time  they  are  fit  to  cut. 

By  this  method, fevers,  convulsions,  &c.  owing  to 
the  teeth  being  not  able  to  find  their  way  through 
the  hard  seam,  may  be  prevented.  It  must  be  ofteit 
observed,  that  children  cry  much  when  feeding,  as 
if  ill,  or  disgusted  with  their  food,  whereas  it  is 
frequently  owing  to  quite  the  contrary  : for,  being 
hungry,  and  over  eager  to  take  their  food,  they 
press  hard,  through  eagerness,  on  the  boat  and 
spoon,  which,  being  sharp,  bruises  and  cuts  the 
gums,  and  consequently  causes  great  pain,  which 
by  the  ivory  implements  will  be  prevented.  Those 
who  cannot  afford  ivory  may  have  horn  or  wrood, 
or  even  pewter  is  greatly  preferable  to  silver,  pro- 
vided the  edges  are  made  thick,  round, and  smooth. 
The  wooden  sort,  unless  they  are  kept  very  sweet 
and  clean,  on  that  very  account,  are  the  least  eli- 
gible, and  should  be  made,  however,  of  box,  or 
such  hard  and  close  textured  wood  as  is  the  least 
liable  to  be  tainted  by  the  milky  food. 

56 3.  Rules  for  the  Preservation  of  the  Teeth  and 

Gums. 

The  teeth  are  bones,  thinly'-  covered  over  with  a 
fine  enamel,  and  this  enamel  is  more  or  less  sub- 
stantial in  different  persons.  Whenever  this  ena- 
mel is  worn  through  by  too  coarse  a powder,  or  too 
frequent  cleaning  the  teeth,  or  eaten  through  by  a 
scorbutic  humour  in  the  gums,  the  tooth  cannot 
remain  long  sound,  any  more  than  a filbert  kernel 
can,  when  it  has  been  penetrated  by  a worm. 

The  teeth,  therefore,  are  to  be  cleaned,  but  with 
great  precaution,  for  if  you  wear  the  enamel  off 
faster  by  cleaning  the  outside  than  nature  supplies 
it  within,  your  teeth  will  suffer  more  by  this  me- 
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thod  than  perhaps  by  a total  neglect.  A butcher’s 
skewer,  or  the  wood  with  which  they  are  made, 
must  be  bruised  and  bit  at  the  end,  till  with  a little 
use  it  will  become  the  softest  and  best  brush  for 
this  purpose,  and  in  general  you  must  clean  your 
teeth  with  this  brush  alone,  without  any  powder 
whatever;  and  once  in  a fortnight,  or  oftener,  dip 
your  skewer-brush  into  a few  grains  of  gunpowder, 
breaking  them  first  with  the  brush,  and  this  will 
remove  every  spot  and  blemish,  and  give  your  teeth 
an  inconceivable  whiteness.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  say  that  the  mouth  must  be  well  washed  after 
this  operation,  for,  besides  the  necessity  ofso  doing, 
the  saltpetre,  &c.  used  in  the  composition  of  gun- 
powder, would,  if  it  remains,  be  injurious  to  the 
gums,  &c.  but  has  not,  nor  can  have,  any  bad  effect 
in  so  short  a time. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  very  near  the 
gums  of  people,  whose  teeth  are  otherwise  good, 
there  is  apt  to  grow  a false  kind  of  enamel,  both 
within  and  without,  and  this  false  enamel  or  tartar, 
if  neglected,  pushes  the  gums  higher  and  higher, 
till  it  leaves  the  fangs  of  the  teeth  quite  bare,  above 
the  true  enamel,  so  that  sound  teeth  are  destroyed, 
because  the  gum  has  forsaken  that  part  which  is 
not  sheathed  and  protected  in  consequence  of  such 
neglect.  This  false  enamel  must  therefore  be  care- 
fully scaled  off,  for  the  gum  will  no  more  grow  over 
the  least  particle  of  this  false  enamel,  than  the  flosh 
will  heal  over  the  point  of  a thorn. 

564.  To  prevent  the  Tooth- Ache. 

Clean  the  teeth  well  and  regularly. 

£65.  Easy,  safe,  and  pleasant  Method  of  removing 
Tartar  from  the  Teeth. 

Raspberries  or  strawberries  (particularly  the 
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latter)  frequently  eaten,  have  been  found,  by  ex#» 
perience,  to  dissolve  the  tartareous  concretions  of 
the  teeth;  and  Linnaeus  asserted,  that  in  his  own 
case,  they  completely  cured  the  gout;  viz.  the 
strawberry  eaten  plentifully. 

566.  Tincture  for  the  Teeth  and  Gums. 

Mix  six  ounces  of  tincture  of  Peruvian  bark  with 
half  an  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac.  Shake  them  well 
a few  minutes,  every  time,  before  the  tincture  is 
used.  The  method  of  using  it  is,  to  take  a tea- 
spoonful and  hold  it  near  the  teeth;  then,  with  a 
finger  dipped  in,  rubbing  the  gums  and  teeth, 
which  are  afterward  to  be  washed  with  warm 
water.  This  tincture  not  only  cures  the  tooth- 
ache, but  preserves  both  the  teeth  and  gums,  and 
makes  them  adhere  to  each  other. 

56/.  Tooth  Powder. 

To  one  ounce  of  fine  powder  of  bark,  and  one 
ounce  of  gum  myrrh,  add  three  fourths  of  an 
ounce  of  bole  armenic,  mix  these  ingredients  well 
together,  and  the}r  will  produce  an  excellent  tooth 
powder,  valuable  in  itself,  and  highly  approved  of 
by  many  gentlemen  of  the  faculty. 

568.  Another. 

Pound  charcoal,  as  fine  as  possible,  in  a mortar, 
or  grind  it  in  a mill,  then  well  sift  it,  and  apply  a 
little  of  it  to  the  teeth  about  twice  a week,  and  it 
will  not  only  render  them  beautifully  white,  but 
will  also  make  the  breath  sweet,  and  the  gums  firm 
and  comfortable. 

If  the  charcoal  is  ground  in  a mortar,  it  is  con- 
venient to  grind  it  in  water,  to  prevent  the  dust 
from  flying  about.  Indeed  the  powder  is  more 
convenient  for  use  when  kept  in  water. 
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SECT.  V. — REMEDIES  FOR  VARIOUS  LO- 
CAL AFFECTIONS. 

569.  Easy  and,  almost  instantaneous  Cure  for  the 

Ague. 

When  the  fit  is  on,  take  a new-laid  egg,  in  a 
glass  of  brandy,  and  go  to  bed  immediately. 

This  very  simple  recipe  has  cured  a great  many 
after  more  celebrated  preparations  have  proved 
unsuccessful. 

570.  M.  Homassel' s Account  of  his  Cure  for 

Burns  or  Scalds. 

Take  half  a pound  of  alum  in  powder,  dissolve 
it  in  a quart  of  water;  bathe  the  burn  or  scald  with 
a linen  rag  wet  in  this  mixture;  then  bind  the  wet 
rag  thereon  with  a slip  of  linen,  and  moisten  the 
bandage  with  the  alum  water  frequently,  without 
removing  it,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days. 
Fie  relates,  that  one  of  his  workmen,  who  fell  into  a 
copper  of  boiling  liquor,  where  he  remained  three 
minutes  before  taken  out,  was  immediately  put  into 
a tub  containing  a saturated  solution  of  alum  in 
water,  where  he  was  kept  two  hours;  his  sores 
were  then  dressed  with  cloths  and  bandages,  wet 
in  the  above  mixture,  and  kept  constantly  moist- 
ened for  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  in  a few  days 
he  was  able  to  return  to  business. 

571.  Remedy  for  Burns. 

A little  spirit  of  turpentine,  applied  to  recent 
burns,  will  mitigate  the  pain,  if  not  wholly  remove 
it. 

572.  Another. 

A little  sweet  oil  and  lime  water,  shaken  togc- 
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ther,  makes  a liniment,  which,  when  kept  applied 
to  the  part,  will  remove  the  pain. 

5/3.  Efficacy  of  Vinegar  in  curing  Burns  and 

Scalds . 

The  application  of  vinegar  to  burns  and  scalds  is 
to  be  strongly  recommended.  It  possesses  active 
powers,  and  is  a great  antiseptic  and  corrector  of 
putrescence  and  mortification.  The  progressive 
tendency  of  burns  of  the  unfavourable  kind,  or  ill- 
treated,  is  to  putrescence  and  mortification.  Where 
die  outward  skin  is  not  broken,  it  may  be  freely 
used  every  hour  or  two;  where  the  skin  is  broken, 
and  if  it  gives  pain,  it  must  be  gently  used.  But 
equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  in  a tepid  state, 
used  freely  every  three  or  four  hours,  are  generally 
the  best  application,  and  the  best  rule  to  be  di- 
rected by. 

House-leek,  either  applied  by  itself,  or  mixed 
with  cream,  gives  present  relief  in  burns,  and  other 
external  inflammations. 

5/4.  Porter  Plaster  for  Bruises. 

This  simple,  singular,  andsa/e  remedy  for  bruises 
is  nothing  more  than  a gallon  of  porter  simmered 
in  an  earthen  vessel,  till,  when  cool,  it  will  be  of 
the  consistence  of  a plaster.  This  preparation  was 
spread  on  an  old  glove,  and  applied  round  the  an- 
cle of  a coachman,  who  was  thrown  oft’ his  box,  and 
miserably  bruised.  In  three  days  it  so  effectually 
performed  a cure,  that  coachee  was  enabled  to  re- 
mount his  box,  perfectly  relieved  from  all  swelling 
and  pain. 

5/5.  Easy  Method  of  attracting  Eanvigs  from  the 

Ear. 

A person  lately  having  an  earwig  crept  into  his 
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ear,  and  knowing  the  peculiar  fondness  that  insect 
has  to  apples,  immediately  applied  a piece  of  ap- 
ple to  the  ear,  which  enticed  the  creature  out, 
and  thereby  prevented  the  alarming  consequences 
which  might  have  otherwise  ensued. 

To  kill  Earwigs,  or  other  Insects,  which  may 
accidentally  have  crept  into  the  Ear. 

Let  the  person  under  this  distressing  circum- 
stance lay  his  head  upon  a table,  the  side  upwards 
that  is  afflicted ; at  the  same  time  let  some  friend 
carefully  drop  into  the  ear  a little  sweet  oil,  or  oil 
of  almonds.  A drop  or  two  will  be  sufficient, 
which  will  instantly  destroy  the  insect,  and  remove 
the  pain,  however  violent. 

577*  For  a Pain  in  the  Ear. 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds  two  drams,  and  oil  of  am- 
ber four  drops ; apply  four  drops  of  this  mixture, 
when  in  pain,  to  the  part  affected. 

573.  Remedy  for  Deafness. 

Put  a table-spoonful  of  bay  salt  into  near  half  a 
pint  of  cold  spring  water,  and  after  it  has  steeped 
therein  twenty-four  hours,  (now  and  then  shaking 
the  phial),  cause  a small  tea-spoonful  of  the  same 
to  be  poured  into  the  ear  most  affected,  every 
night  when  in  bed,  for  seven  or  eight  nights  suc- 
cessively, observing  to  lay  your  head  on  the  op- 
posite side,  by  which  the  cure  is  generally  com- 
pleted. 

579.  For  Chilblains. 

Soak  them  in  warm  bran  and  water,  then  rub 
them  well  with  mustard-seed  flower;  but  it  will  be 
better  if  they  are  done  before  they  break. 
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580.  To  prevent  Corns  from  growing  on  the  Feet. 

Easy  shoes;  frequently  bathing  the  feet  in  luke- 
warm water,  with  a little  salt  or  pot-ashes  dissolved 
in  it. 

The  corn  itself  will  be  completely  destroyed  by 
rubbing  it  daily  with  a little  caustic  solution  of 
potass,  till  a soft  and  flexible  skin  is  formed. 

581.  Cure  for  Warts. 

The  milky  juice  of  the  stalks  of  spurge,  or  of 
the  common  fig  leaf,  by  persevering  application, 
will,  to  a certainty,  soon  remove  them. 

582.  Court  Plaster. 

Take  of  isinglass,  half  an  ounce;  Turlington’s 
(or  Friar’s)  balsam,  a drachm;  melt  the  isinglass 
in  an  ounce  of  water,  and  boil  the  solution  till  a 
great  part  of  the  water  is  consumed;  then  add 
gradually  to  it  the  balsam,  stirring  them  well  to- 
gether. After  the  mixture  has  continued  a short 
time  on  the  fire,  take  the  vessel  off,  and  spread 
the  extended  silk  with  it,  while  it  is  yet  fluid  with 
heat,  using  a brush  for  spreading  it. 

5S3.  Certain  Cure  for  the  Cramp. 

An  effectual  preventive  for  the  cramp  in  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  which  is  a most  grievous  pain,  is 
to  stretch  out  the  heel  of  the  leg  as  far  as  possible, 
at  the  same  time  drawing  up  the  toes  towards  the 
body.  This  will  frequently  stop  a fit  of  the  cramp 
after  it  has  commenced  ; and  a person  will,  after  a 
few  times,  be  able,  in  general,  to  prevent  the  fit 
coming  on,  though  its  approach  be  between  sleep- 
ing and  waking.  Persons  subject  to  this  complaint 
should  have  a board  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
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against  which  the  foot  should  be  pressed  when  the 
pain  commences. 

584.  Simple  Remedy  for  the  Cure  of  Lameness  by 

Contraction.  From  the  Gentleman's  Magazine , 

July,  I8O9. 

“ Many  years  ago,  while  I lived  at  Yeovil,  in 
Somersetshire,  my  advice  as  a surgeon  was  desired 
for  a poor  man’s  child,  a boy  about  nine  years  old, 
one  of  whose  legs  was  contracted  more  than  when 
a person  is  sitting  in  a chair;  he  could  neither 
stretch  it  out,  nor  move  it.  I prescribed  a relax- 
ing liniment,  of  which  currier’s  oil  was  one  chief 
ingredient;  and  ordered  the  parts  affected  to  be 
gently  rubbed;  but  it  was  of  no  great  service.  I 
then  considered  what  farther  might  be  done  for 
his  relief:  and  it  came  into  my  mind  that  the 
glovers  of  the  town  brought  their  kid-skins,  which 
were  dry,  stiff,  and  hard,  to  be  soft  and  supple  as 
gloves,  by  rubbing  them  with  a liquor  made  of  the 
yolks  of  eggs  and  water ; hereupon  I ordered  the 
contracted  parts  of  his  leg  to  be  gently  rubbed  two 
or  three  times  a day  with  the  egg  liquor,  and  by  this 
means  he  soon  recovered  the  perfect  use  of  his  leg. 
The  liquor  I advise  to  be  thus  made:  take  the  volk 
of  a new  laid  egg,  let  it  be  beaten  with  a spoon  to 
the  greatest  thinness,  then,  by  a spoonful  at  a time, 
add  three  ounces  of  pure  water,  agitating  the  mix- 
ture that  the  egg  and  water  may  be  well  incorpo- 
rated, and  let  it  be  applied  by  gentle  friction. 

“ This  remedy  I have  since  advised  in  like  cases 
with  the  like  happy  success;  and  others  to  whom 
I have  communicated  it  have  found  the  same  ad- 
vantage in  similar  cases.  I therefore,  for  the  good 
of  those  afflicted  with  lameness  by  contraction, 
transmit  the  above.” 

Remark . — Friction  is  well  known  to  be  useful  in 
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such  cases;  and  whether  the  cure  is  performed  by 
the  egg,  or  the  friction,  is  of  no  moment. 

5S5.  To  make  Oliver,  or  Goose-grass  Ointment ; 
remarkable  for  its  salutary  Effects  in  Cases  <f 
inveterate  Scurvy. 

To  a pound  of  hog’s-lard  melted,  without  spice 
or  salt,  put  as  much  clivers  as  the  lard  will  moisten, 
and  boil  them  together  over  a slow  fire;  after  stir- 
ring it  till  it  becomes  a little  brown,  strain  it 
through  a cloth ; and  when  cold  take  the  ointment 
from  the  water  that  will  remain  at  the  bottom,  and 
it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

580.  Easy  Method  of  curing  the  Sea  Scurvy. 

The  root  of  the  garden  carrot  abounds  in  a nu- 
tritious saccharine  juice,  and  is  slightly  aromatic. 
These  are  desirable  properties  against  the  scurvy. 
To  experience  the  good  effects  of  these  properties, 
the  roots  must  be  eaten  ratv.  There  is  nothing  un- 
pleasant in  this;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  what  the 
common  people  often  do  by  choice.  These  roots 
would  keep  well  during  the  longest  voyage,  packed 
up  in  casks,  having  the  interstices  filled  with  sand. 
Each  sailor  might  be  allowed  to  eat  one  root  every 
day,  or  every  other  day,  according  to  the  state  of 
their  health,  and  the  quantity  of  roots  on  board. 

58/.  Method  for  the  speedy  Recovery  (f the  Useofthe 
Foot  or  Hand  that  has  been  violently  sprained. 

It  may  lead  to  a right  management  of  the  part 
strained,  if  we  consider  the  effects  of  a strain  when 
it  is  very  great. 

First.  Such  an  extension  of  the  tendons  and 
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vessels  of  the  muscles  strained,  that  they  cannot 
contract  themselves  to  their  natural  lengths. 

Second.  That  the  great  elongation  of  the  vessels, 
which  deprives  them  of  their  contractile  power, 
lessens  the  diameter  of  their  cavities,  obstructs  the 
free  course  of  the  fluids  through  them,  makes  them 
swell  and  become  painful,  and  incapable  of  their 
actual  service,  or  of  being  moved  by  the  acts  of  the 
will,  or  before  the  accident  happened. 

These  effects  of  violent  sprains  maj'  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  the  best  remedies  are  those  applica- 
tions which  may  best  attenuate  their  obstructed 
fluids,  recover  an  easy  circulation  of  them,  and  suf- 
ficiently contract  the  elongated  vessels. 

For  these  purposes  I advise  vinegar,  the  rectified 
spirits  of  wine,  such  as  are  burnt  in  lamps,  friction* 
and  motion,  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 

Suppose  the  ancle  sprained; 

First.  Let  it  be  fomented  with  vinegar,  a little 
warm,  for  four  or  five  minutes  at  a time,  once  every 
four  hours  ; this  will  render  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids  in  the  parts  affected  more  easy,  and  either 
prevent  its  swelling  or  promote  its  subsiding. 

Second.  Let  the  person  stand  three  or  four 
minutes  at  a time  on  both  his  feet  in  their  natural 
posture,  and  sometimes  move  the  sprained  foot, 
and  sometimes  when  sitting  with  his  foot  on  a low 
stool  let  him  move  it  this  way  and  that,  as  he  can 
bear  it:  this  will  contribute  much  to  contract  the 
over-stretched  vessels,  and  to  recover  a due  circu- 
lation of  their  fluids  through  them. 

Third.  Let  a gentle  dry  friction  with  a warm 
hand  be  sometimes  used  to  the  parts  affected, 
which  will  conduce  much  to  the  same  ends. 

Two  hours  after  every  application  of  vinegar,  let 
li  the  parts  affected  be  just  wetted  with  rectified  spi- 
rits of  wine,  and  gently  rubbed. 

By  these  means,  persons  to  whom  I have  advised 
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them  have  recovered  from  the  effects  of  very  vio- 
lent sprains  in  a few  days,  when  others  have  been 
weeks  in  recovering,  where  different  ways  of  ma- 
nagement, such  as  continual  resting  of  the  strained 
foot,  and  disuse  of  its  motions,  &c.  had  been  re- 
commended. 

588.  To  alleviate  the  Pain  occasioned  by  the  Sling 
of  Gnats. 

The  disagreeable  itching  occasioned  by  the  sting 
of  these  insects  may  be  removed  by  volatile  alkali, 
or  immediately  rubbing  and  washing  the  part  af- 
fected with  cold  water. 

At  night,  to  rub  with  fuller’s  earth  and  water 
lessens  the  inflammation. 

5 89.  Simple  and  effectual  Cure  for  those  tvho  may 
accidentally  have  szvallotved  a J-Vasp. 

Instantly,  on  the  alarming  accident  taking  place, 
put  a tea-spoonful  of  common  salt  in  your  mouth, 
which  will  instantaneously  not  only  kill  the  wasp, 
but  at  the  same  time  heal  the  sting. 

5gO.  To  cure  the  Sting  of  a Wasp  or  Bee. 

To  the  part  affected,  apply  oil  of  tartar,  or  solu- 
tion of  potash,  and  it  will  give  instant  ease;  as  also 
well  bruised  mallows. 

591.  Another. 

Sweet  oil,  applied  immediately,  cures  the  sting 
of  wasps  or  bees;  and  if  the  sting  is  left  in  the 
wound,  it  should,  if  possible,  be  extracted  with 
hair  pincers. 

592.  Another. 

The  immediate  application  of  Eau  du  Luce  to 
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many  persons  who  have  been  stung  by  wasps,  lias 
caused  the  pain  to  subside  in  a few  seconds,  and 
after  a few  minutes  all  inflammation  ceased. 

593.  To  cure  the  Sting  of  a Wasp  or  Bee. 

It  has  been  found,  by  experience,  that  a good 
remedy  for  the  sting  of  wasps  and  bees,  is  to  apply 
to  the  part  affected  common  culinary  salt,  moist- 
ened with  a little  water.  Even  in  a case  where 
the  patient  had  incautiously  swallowed  a wasp  in  a 
draught  of  beer,  and  been  stung  by  it  in  the  wind- 
pipe, the  -alarming  symptoms  that  ensued  were 
almost  instantly  relieved  by  swallowing  repeated 
doses  of  water,  saturated  with  salt. — The  rubbing 
of  the  part  stung,  with  a slice  of  onion,  will  give 
immediate  ease. 

594.  To  prevent  Sea  Sickness. 

Drop  a few  drops  of  vitriolic  aether  upon  loaf  su- 
gar, and  let  it  dissolve  in  your  mouth;  or  drink  a 
few  drops  of  aether,  added  to  a solution  of  sugar, 
in  water,  to  prevent  its  immediate  evaporation. 

595.  Remedy  for  a Sore  Throat. 

Take  rosemary  tops,  about  a handful,  put  them 
into  a bason,  and  pour  a pirit  of  boiling  hot  verjuice 
upon  it ; then  cover  it  over  with  a tin  funnel,  the 
broad  side  downwards,  and  the  steam  will  come 
through  the  nozzle  of  the  funnel;  then  hold  your 
mouth  over  the  steam  till  it  is  gone  down  your 
throat. 

N.  B.  Be  very  careful  that  you  do  not  put  your 
mouth  too  close  to  the  funnel,  as  it  may  scald  it, 
but  let  the  steam  go  down  your  throat  as  much  as 
possible,  and  repeat  it  as  often  as  necessary. 

596.  A common  Drink  for  a Sore  Throat. 

Take  two  ounces  of  Turkey  figs,  and  the  like 
quantity  of  raisins  of  the  sun,  and  cut  them  small ; 
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two  ounces  of  French  or  pearl  barley,  boiled  in 
three  pints  of  spring  water  till  it  comes  to  a quart, 
and  then  strain  through  a sieve.  To  be  taken 
warm.  Boil  it  slowly  over  a gentle  fire. 

.597.  Gargle for  a Sore  Throat. 

Take  half  a pound  of  Turkey  figs,  put  them  into 
a quart  of  spring  water,  and  let  them  simmer  over 
a slow  fire  till  better  than  one-half  is  wasted;  in 
the  mean  time,  take  a large  lemon,  cut  it  in  slices, 
and  between  every  slice  put  some  brown  sugar- 
candy,  and  let  it  stand  before  the  fire  to  roast;  then 
strain  the  figs,  and  squeeze  them  through  a coarse 
cloth,  and  put  the  juice  of  the  lemon  into  it. 

N.  B.  Gargle  the  throat  with  it  warm,  and  the 
oftener  the  better. 

598.  A Receipt for  a Cough. 

Take  a glass  of  spring  water  and  put  into  it  a 
spoonful  of  the  syrup  of  horehound,  and  mix  with 
it  nine  or  ten  drops  of  the  spirit  of  sulphur. 

599.  An  excellent  Styptic. 

The  outside  woof  of  silk-worms  has  been  tried 
with  great  success  by  several  people,  more  espe- 
cially by  a lady,  who,  in  mending  a pen,  cut  her 
thumb  to  the  bone,  and  through  part  of  the  nail ; 
it  bled  profusely;  but,  by  trying  this  styptic,  and 
binding  up  the  wound,  the  hemorrhage  stopped, 
and  the  wound  healed  in  three  days. 

600.  A netu  and  useful  Styptic. 

Take  brandy,  or  common  spirit,  two  ounces; 
Castile  soap  two  drachms,  pot-ash  one  drachm ; 
scrape  the  soap  fine,  and  dissolve  it  in  the  brandy; 
then  add  the  pot-ash,  and  mix  it  well  together,  and 
keep  it  close  stopped  from  the  air  in  a vial.  When 
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you  apply  it,  warm  it  in  a vessel,  or  dip  pledges  of 
lint  into  it,  and  the  blood  will  immediately  congeal. 
It  operates  by  coagulating  the  blood,  both  a con- 
siderable way  within  the  vessels,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
travasated  blood  without,  and  restraining,  at  the 
same  time,  the  mouth  of  the  vessels. 

It  forms  a valuable  embrocation,  in  cases  of  tu- 
mors, or  swellings  from  bruises,  by  being  frequent- 
ly rubbed  on  the  part.  It  is  also  used  in  a similar 
manner  for  rheumatic  pains. 

601.  Infallible  Remedy  for  stopping  Bleeding  of 
the  Nose. 

One  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
green  vitriol,  to  be  triturated  in  a glass  mortar;  add 
to  these  half  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine.  Of  this  com- 
position, young  people,  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of 
age,  are  to  take  ten  or  twelve  drops;  patients  under 
twenty  years,  fourteen  or  fifteen  drops;  and  grown 
persons,  twenty  drops,  four  times  each,  in  a spoon- 
ful of  wine  or  brandy.  Some  very  interesting  trials, 
in  the  most  obstinate  cases,  have  been  made  with 
this  mixture,  with  the  greatest  success. 

Remark. — No  salt  of  lead  should  be  taken  inter- 
nally without  medical  advice.  It  is  a powerful 
drug;  that  is,  if  the  proper  precautions  or  propor- 
tions are  neglected  or  exceeded,  it  is  a strong  poi- 
1 son.  The  green  vitriol  can  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  decompose  part  of  the  sugar  or  acetite  of  lead 
that  is,  to  convert  the  acetite,  in  part,  into  sulphat 
>f  lead,  which  is  insoluble;  and  nearly  all  the  green 
'itriol,  or  sulphat  of  iron,  into  acetite  of  iron. 

)02.  For  curing  Worms  in  the  Human  Body. 

Take  senna  leaves,  well  bruised,  half  a pound; 
# live  oil,  twelve  ounces;  digested  together  in  a sand 
1 eat  four  or  five  days : then,  by  a strong  expression, 
i!  >rce  the  oil  from  the  fmceS,  which  reserve  bv  itself. 
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N.  B.  In  the  most  obstinate  worm  case,  which 
eludes  the  force  of  mercurials,  and  baffles  the  efforts 
of  the  most  famous  specifics,  this  successfully  kills 
worms,  grubs,  and  ascarids  (which  last  kind  cause 
extreme  itching),  and  by  stools  expel  them. 

Dose: — one  spoonful, fasting, and  persevere  in  it. 

003.  To  make  an  Improved  Tincture  of  Bark. 

Red  bark  grossly  powdered,  one  ounce;  of  snake 
root,  in  powder,  six  drachms;  saffron,  one  drachm 
and  a half;  cochineal,  ten  grains;  orange  peel,  one 
ounce  and  a half.  Steep  the  above  articles  in  one 
pint  of  the  best  brandy,  and  you  will  have  a tinc- 
ture equally  good  as  the  famous  Dr.  Huxham’s. 

004.  Observations  on  Leeches,  and  their  Use. 

The  general  demand  for  these  useful  reptiles, 
and  the  high  price  at  which  they  are  now  sold,  in- 
duces us  to  give  some  particulars  on  taking,  pre- 
serving, and  applying  them,  from  a person  who  has 
attended  to  this  business. 

The  large  brown  leech  is  the  only  kind  in  use; 
they  are  in  general  from  two  inches  to  six,  though 
they  are  capable  of  much  greater  extension  and 
contraction;  sometimes  they  are  seen  darting 
through  the  water  with  great  swiftness,  at  which 
time  they  are  very  long,  at  other  times  they  will 
contract  themselves  into  a form  almost  round. 
They  are  much  rounder  in  body  than  the  horse 
leech  (which,  contrary  to  common  report,  will  not 
fasten  to  the  human  body),  with  a degree  of  taper 
towards  each  end.  The  colour  is  black,  and  brown 
stripes  on  their  backs;  the  belly  is  covered  with 
dark  brown,  interspersed  with  light  brown  spots. 
The  method  of  catching  them  usually  employed 
in  England,  is  agitating  the  waters  where  they  are 
contained,  which  occasions  them  to  float  upon  the 
surface  thereof,  when,  with  a net  made  for  the  pur- 
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pose,  they  are  secured.  Other  methods  arc  em- 
ployed, which  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary 
to  relate.  They  are  viviparous,  bringing  forth  their 
young  with  all  their  power,  capable  of  acting  in 
every  respect  in  which  this  animal  is  distinguished. 
The  time  of  fecundity  is  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  the  latter  end  of  August  and  September; — 
the  number  of  young  ones  a single  leech  brings 
forth  in  one  year  can  hardly  be  ascertained,  though 
it  is  very  numerous;  for  when  the  leech  catchers 
rob  a pond  of  all  large  enough  for  use,  if  nothing 
happens  to  obstruct  fecundation,  in  two  years  after- 
wards they  will  find  it  largely  stored  with  abund- 
ance of  fine  leeches,  and  a much  increased  num- 
ber of  small  ones;  this  is  particularly  found  to  be 
the  case,  from  the  method  which  some  country  peo- 
ple have  adopted  to  obtain  leeches  as  an  exclusive 
property.  In  order  to  this,  they  make  a pond, 
near  their  house,  about  three  feet  deep,  twenty 
wide,  and  thirty  long;  if  they  cannot  conveniently 
form  one  with  a sandy  bottom,  they  make  the  pond 
a little  deeper,  in  which  they  deposit  a few  loads  of 
sandy  earth.  In  this  pond,  when  filled  with  water, 
they  put  their  leeches  about  April,  and  without 
any  further  trouble  or  expense,  they  obtain,  at  the 
proper  season,  a large  supply  of  leeches. 

Leeches  may,  with  care,  be  preserved  healthy 
and  good  for  years  in  pans:  during  the  summer 
season  not  more  than  two  hundred  should  be  kept 
together;  in  winter,  double  that  number  may  with 
equal  propriety.  The  vessel  they  are  kept  in  should 
■ be  an  earthen  pan,  that  will  contain  about  three 
1 gallons  of  water,  which  should  not  be  more  than 
naif  filled  with  water ; for  I have  found,  by  expe- 
(,  ience,  that  it  is  congenial  to  their  nature  to  have  a 
1 dace  out  of  the  water,  wdiich  they  may  retreat  to 
q it  pleasure  ; this  is  proved  by  their  often  hanging 
i u clusters  round  the  top  of  the  pan.  From  May 
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till  September  their  water  should  be  changed,  at 
least,  every  other  day;  in  winter  every  fourth  day. 
The  best  water  to  keep  them  in  is  spring  water,  as 
being  least  disposed  to  putrescency.  I have  of  late 
put  a little  moss  amongst  leeches,  which  practice  I 
would  recommend,  for  they  are  very  much  ena- 
moured with  it,  perhaps  from  its  resembling,  in 
some  measure,  their  native  weeds;  they  creep 
through  it,  and  by  that  means  clear  themselves  of 
slime,  which  in  the  warm  weather  accumulates 
around  them,  and,,  unless  removed  by  timely 
changes  of  water,  will  be  productive  of  disease. 
During  hot  weather  they  should  be  kept  in  as  cool 
a place  as  possible,  and  in  the  winter  season  place 
them  where  the  water  may  preserve  that  degree  of 
warmth  it  possesses  in  summer.  When  you  put 
fresh  water  to  them,  during  the  cold  weather,  it 
should  he  deprived  of  that  intense  coldness  which 
it  possesses  at  that  season  of  the  year,  by  warming 
it  in  the  smallest  degree.  The  leech,  as  has  been 
before  said,  feeds  upon  insects  in  its  native  waters, 
but  may  be,  as  above  hinted,  kept  in  water  only  for 
years,  though  they  dwindleby  keeping;  theyremain 
healthy,  and  will  take  with  as  much  avidity  as  those 
recently  taken  from  the  waters,  provided  they  are 
well  attended  to,  with  respect  to  changing  their 
water  agreeably  to  the  rules  laid  down. 

The  mode  which  I have  found,  by  copious  expe- 
rience, to  be  infinitely  the  best  (being  attended 
with  quickness,  certainty,  and  efficacy),  is  as  fol- 
lows: Let  the  part  be  first  carefully  washed  clean 
with  warm  milk  and  water;  if  very  dirty  and  re- 
quires it,  a little  soap  may  also  be  used;  when  the 
part  is  thus  washed  and  wiped  dry,  rub  over  the 
part  a little  milk,  then  see  that  your  leech  is  wiped 
dry  with  a smooth  cloth,  which  being  done,  take  it 
with  your  fingers  by  the  middle,  and  apply  its 
mouth  to  the  very  spot  you  wish ; you  will,  per- 
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haps,  find  it,  at  first,  twist  and  extend  itself  in  your 
fingers,  and  then  wish  to  attach  itself  to  some  con- 
trary part;  but  as  repeatedly  as  it  extends  itself 
around,  or  attempts  to  fix  upon  a wrong  situation, 
you  must  as  repeatedly  draw  it  back  and  re-apply 
it  to  the  proper  part;  by  so  doing  you  will  find  it 
will  presently  seize  the  precise  spot  wished  for ; 
when  you  find  this  you  must  not  hastily  let  the  leech 
go,  for  they  will  sometimes  seem  to  seize  the  part 
with  great  avidity,  and  in  a few  seconds  let  go  their 
hold ; but  when  you  are  convinced  the  leech  has 
good  hold,  you  may  then  let  go,  and  leave  it  to 
the  employment  it  enjoys. 

I here  find  it  necessai'y  to  remark,  that  the  small 
end  of  the  leech  is  the  head,  whereas  I have  re- 
peatedly observed,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, from  the  tail  of  the  leech  being  much  broader 
than  the  head,  mistake  the  one  for  the  other,  and 
thereby  occasion  themselves  a great  deal  of  fruitless 
labour.  When  the  animal  has  fastened  himself  he 
generally  expands  the  tail,  and  sometimes  attaches 
it  very  firmly  to  another  part  of  the  skin,  but  with- 
out the  least  pain  to  the  part ; this  hold,  I have 
observed,  the  leech  does  not  quit  till  it  is  charged 
with  blood,  and  then  drops  off  all  at  once. 

I would  here  observe,  that  the  quantity  of  blood 
the  leech  imbibes,  is  in  general  insufficient  to  an- 
swer the  purpose : therefore,  when  the  leech  comes 
off,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a bason  of  warm  water, 
and  a spunge  or  rag,  to  keep  bathing  the  orifice,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  bleeding  for  an  hour  or 
two  ; if  the  orifice  seem  disposed  to  bleed  any 
longer  than  wished  for,  apply  a piece  of  lint,  three 
or  four  times  double,  and  bandage  it  up. 

605.  Singularly  useful  Properties  of  Garlic. 

The  smell  of  garlic,  which  is  formidable  to  many 
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ladies,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  infallible  remedy  in  tlie 
world  against  the  vapours,  and  all  the  nervous  dis- 
orders to  which  women  are  subject.  Of  this  (says 
St.  Pierre)  I have  had  repeated  experience. 


600.  The  Usefulness  oftivo  common  Plants. 

Every  plant  in  the  corn-field  possesses  virtues 
particular!  jr  adapted  to  the  maladies  incident  to  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  man.  The  poppy  cures 
the  pleurisy,  procures  sleep,  stops  haemorrhages, 
and  spitting  of  blood.  Poppy  seeds  form  an  emul- 
sion similar  to  that  from  almonds  in  every  respect 
when  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  They  also 
yield,  by  expression,  fine  salad  oil,  like  that  from 
Florence.  The  blue  bottle  is  diuretic,  vulnerary, 
cordial,  and  cooling;  an  antidote  to  the  stings  of 
venomous  insects,  and  a remedy  for  inflammation 
of  the  eyes. 
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607.  To  make  Ink. 

To  three  quarts  of  water  add  three  pints  of  white 
wine  vinegar  ; fifteen  ounces  of  blue  galls  slightly 
bruised  ; let  these  stand  near  a fire  six  days ; then 
put  in  six  ounces  of  green  copperas,  and  seven 
ounces  of  gum  arabic  finely  pounded  ; permit  the 
whole  to  remain  near  a fire  six  days  more,  and  be 
frequently  stirred  up  ; strain  the  liquor  through  a 
fine  cloth,  and  bottle  it  up  for  use. 

Remark. — The  vinegar  improves  the  colour  of 
the  ink,  but  it  has  the  troublesome  effect  of  destroy- 
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ing  the  pen  very  quickly.  Pronctsays,  the  best  ink 
is  made  by  digesting  the  infusion  of  galls  in  pure 
water,  upon  iron.  That  process  certainly  makes  a 
very  good  ink.  The  proper  proportion  ot  gum  is 
of  course  added. 

008.  To  make  One  Gallon  of  Black  Writing  Ink. 

Into  a glazed  stone  jar  or  pitcher  put  one  pound 
of  Aleppo  galls,  slightly  bruised;  then  add  one  gal- 
lon of  rain  water,  nearly  of  a boiling  heat ; let  these 
stand  together  for  fourteen  days  upon  the  kitchen 
hearth,  or  moderately  warm  ; after  that  time  add 
four  ounces  of  green  copperas  or  sulphate  of  iron, 
four  ounces  of  logwood  chips  or  shavings,  one  ounce 
of  alum,  one  ounce  of  sugar-candy,  and  four  ounces 
of  gum  arabic  or  Senegal.  Let  the  whole  remain 
ten  or  twelve  days  longer  in  a moderate  heat,  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel  slightly  covered  with  paper. 
Stir  the  ingredients  well  with  a stick  twice  a day 
during  the  whole  time ; then  strain  off  the  ink 
through  linen  or  flannel,  bottle  it,  pour  a little 
brandy  on  the  top  of  the  ink  in  each  bottle,  then 
cork  them  well,  and  keep  them  for  use  in  a place 
of  temperate  heat. 

This  ink  may  be  depended  upon  as  excellent, 
durable,  and  preserving  the  writing  all  a deep  black. 

N.B.  The  best  galls  for  the  purpose  are  those 
which  are  dark  coloured,  heavy,  and  free  from 
grub  holes. 

6C9.  Red  Ink. 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  the  best  Brazil 
wood,  (get  it  in  the  log  if  possible,  and  rasp  or 
shave  it  yourself)  one  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar, 
and  one  ounce  of  alum;  boil  these  ingredients  in 
a quart  of  clear  water  till  half  is  consumed,  then 
add  to  the  ink,  when  filtered  hot,  one  ounce  of 
gum  arabic  and  one  ounce  of  fine  sugar. 
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A little  salt  added  will  prevent  it  from  becoming 
mouldy. 

<5lO.  To  prevent  Ink  from  moulding. 

Half  a dozen  cloves,  bruised  with  gum  arabic, 
are  to  be  put  into  the  bottle.  If  a very  fine  ink  is 
wanted,  white  wine,  or  vinegar  and  water,  should 
be  used  instead  of  water  alone. 

d 1.  To  make  Indian  Ink. 

Put  six  lighted  wicks  into  a dish  of  oil ; hang  an 
iron  or  tin  concave  cover  over  it  so  as  to  receive 
all  the  smoke  ; when  there  is  a sufficient  quantity 
of  soot  settled  to  the  cover,  then  take  it  off  gently 
with  a feather  upon  a sheet  of  paper,  and  mix  it 
up  with  gum  tragacanth  to  a proper  consistence. 

N.B.  The  clearest  oil  makes  the  finest  soot, 
consequently  the  best  ink. 

012.  To  make  China  Ink. 

Take  dried  black  horse-beans,  burn  them  to  a 
powder,  mix  them  up  with  gum  arabic  water,  and 
bring  them  to  a mass ; press  it  well  and  let  it  dry. 

013.  Substitute  for  Indian  Ink. 

Boil  parchment  slips,  or  cuttings  of  glove  leather, 
in  water,  till  it  forms  a size,  which,  when  cool,  be- 
comes of  the  consistence  of  jelly  ; then,  having 
blackened  an  earthen  plate,  by  holding  it  over  the 
flame  of  a candle,  mix  up,  with  a camel  hair  pen- 
cil, the  fine  lamp-black  thus  obtained,  with  some 
of  the  above  size,  while  the  plate  is  still  warm. 
This  black  requires  no  grinding,  and  produces  an 
ink  of  the  very  colour,  which  works  as  freely  with 
the  pencil,  and  is  as  perfectly  transparent  as  the 
best  Indian  ink  ; it  possesses  the  advantage  of  fur- 
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nishing  artists  with  a substitute  for  that  article, 
which  maybe  prepared  in  situations  where  it  might 
be  difficult  to  obtain  the  ink  itself. 

614.  German  Black  for  Printers. 

Take  the  lees  of  port  wine,  dry  and  burn  them ; 
add  thereto  good  ivory  black,  the  stones  of  cherries, 
plums,  or  other  stone  fruit,  burnt  in  close  vessels, 
and  fine  soft  charcoal  made  from  burnt  willow  ; 
grind  the  whole  well  together  into  one  mass,  from 
which  the  best  printing  ink  may  be  formed. 

615.  Permanent  Writing  Ink. 

As  common  writing  ink  is  susceptible  of  being 
effaced  by  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  and  as  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact  may  be  abused  to  very  frau- 
dulent purposes,  the  following  composition  for 
inks,  absolutely  indestructible,  is  recommended  to 
the  notice  of  the  curious. 

Boil  one  ounce  of  Brazilwood,  and  three  ounces 
of  nut-galls,  in  46  ounces  of  water,  till  they  shall 
be  reduced  to  thirty  ounces  in  all.  Pour  this  decoc- 
tion, while  it  is  yet  hot,  upon  half  an  ounce  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  or  martial  vitriol,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  gum  arabic,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
white  sugar.  After  these  substances  are  dissolved, 
add  to  the  solution  one  ounce  and  a quarter  of  in- 
digo, finely  pulverized  with  three  quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  lamp-black,  very  pure,  of  smoke  black, 
previously  diluted  in  one  ounce  of  the  best  brandy. 

The  following  receipt  is  still  more  simple  : Boil 
one  ounce  of  Brazil  wood  with  twelve  ounces  of 
water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  alum  ; continue  the 
ebullition  till  the  liquid  mixture  shall  have  been 
reduced  to  eight  ounces  ; then  add  an  ounce  of  the 
black  oxide  of  manganese,  which  has  been  reduced 
by  decantation  to  extreme  fineness,  and,  in  mixture 
with  it,  half  an  ounce  of  gum  arabic. 
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Remark. — The  chief  advantage  of  this  ink  (said 
to  be  proposed  by  Schever)  is,  that  it  is  in  part  2 
printer’s  ink : the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
the  lamp-black,  not  being  affected  by  acids,  and 
the  indigo  in  powder  but  slightly,  so  that  they  must 
be  effaced  by  rubbing  or  washing  off,  and  not  by 
solution.  The  ink,  however,  is  not  absolutely  in- 
destructible, nor  equal  to  the  common  indelible 
ink,  which  may  be  used  on  paper  as  well  as  silk, 
linen,  and  cotton  cloths.  - 

Cl 6.  Permanent  Red  Ink for  marking  Linen. 

This  useful  preparation,  which  was  contrived  by 
the  late  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Smellie,  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  was  originally  a printer  in  that  citjr, 
may  be  used  either  with  types,  a hair  pencil,  or 
even  with  a pen.  Take  half  an  ounce  of  vermilion, 
and  a dram  of  salt  of  steel ; let  them  be  finely  levi- 
gated with  linseed  oil,  to  the  thickness  or  limpidity 
required  for  the  occasion.  This  has  not  only  a very 
good  appearance ; but  will,  it  is  said,  be  found  per- 
fectly to  resist  the  effects  of  acids,  as  well  as  of  all 
alkaline  leys.  It  may  be  made  of  other  colours,  by 
substituting  the  proper  articles  instead  of  vermilion. 

617.  To  make  Sympathetic,  or  Invisible  Ink. 

Let  quick-lime  be  quenched  in  common  water, 
and  while  quenching  let  some  red  orpiment  be 
added  to  it,  (this,  however,  ought  to  be  done  by 
placing  warm  ashes  under  it  for  a whole  day),  and 
let  the  liquor  be  filtered  and  preserved  in  a glass 
bottle  well  corked.  Then  boil  litharge  of  gold, 
well  pounded,  for  half  an  hour,  with  vinegar,  in 
a brass  vessel,  and  filter  the  whole  through  paper, 
and  preserve  it  also  in  a bottle  closely  corked.  If 
you  write  any  thing  with  this  last  water,  with  a 
clean  pen,  the  writing  will  be  invisible  when  dry ; 
but  if  it  be  washed  over  with  the  first  water,  it  will 
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become  instantly  black.  And  it  is  wonderful,  that 
though  sheets  of  paper  without  number,  and  even 
a board,  be  placed  between  the  invisible  writing 
and  the  second  liquid,  it  will  have  the  same  effect, 
and  turn  the  writing  black,  penetrating  the  wood 
and  paper,  without  leaving  any  traces  of  its  action, 
which  is  certainly  surprising. 

618.  To  make  Stuchum,  or  Perpetual  Ink  of  the 
Ancients,  for  writing  on  Stone. 

This  ink,  or  stuchum,  as  it  was  formerly  called, 
is  made  by  mixing  about  three  parts  pitch,  with  one 
of  lamp-black,  which  are  to  be  incorporated  by 
melting  the  pitch  into  the  lamp-black.  This  com- 
position they  used  in  a melted  state,  by  filling  up 
the  letters  previously  marked  on  stones,  which 
would,  unless  any  extraordinary  violence  was  used, 
endure  as  long  as  the  stone  itself. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

PAINT-PA  INTINGS-MANAGE- 
MENT  OF  COLOURS. 


OIQ.  Directions  for  painting  Rooms,  Rails,  &;c. 

Red  lead  must  be  ground  with  linseed  oil,  and 
used  very  thin,  it  being  the  priming  or  first  co- 
louring; when  used,  some  drying  oils  must  be  put 
to  it. 

620.  To  prepare  drying  Oil  and  Paint. 

Put  a Scots  pint  (two  English  cpiarts)  of  linseed 
oil  in  a pan,  with  a pint  of  burnt  umber;  boil  it 
gently  two  hours;  prepare  this  without  doors,  for 
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fear  of  fire  in  the  house;  when  it  settles  it  will  be 
fit  for  use;  pour  the  clear  off,  and  use  it  with  the 
white  lead ; the  dregs  will  do  for  the  red  lead. 

621.  For  the  second  Priming. 

Take  a hundred  weight  of  white  lead,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  Spanish  white  in  bulk  but  not  in 
weight ; grind  them  pretty  stiff  with  linseed  oil ; 
when  you  use  it,  put  in  some  of  the  above-men- 
tioned drying  oil,  with  a little  oil  of  turpentine ; 
but  do  not  lay  on  this  till  the  first  coat  is  very  dryp 

622.  To  make  Putty  and finish  Painting. 

Mix  a quantity  of  whitening,  very  stiff,  with  lin- 
seed oil,  and  drying  oil,  equal  quantities;  when  it 
cannot  be  wrought  by  the  hand,  more  whitening 
must  be  added,  and  beat  up  with  a mallet,  till  it  is 
stiffer  than  dough;  when  the  second  priming  is 
dry,  stop  all  holes  and  cracks  with  the  putty;  when 
hard  and  dry  lay  on  the  last  paint,  viz.  grind  the 
best  white  lead  very  stiff  with  linseed  oil;  when 
used  put  some  of  the  drying  oil  to  it,  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine: this  will  preserve  out-works  a long  time. 

N.  B.  For  rooms,  and  places  within  doors,  your 
own  fancy  must  direct  you  to  the  colours,  only 
proceed  as  above. 

623.  To  prepare  Blue  Colour  from  Verdigris. 

Take  sal-ammoniac  and  verdigris,  of  each  six 
ounces ; mix  them  well  together  with  water  of  tar- 
tar to  a paste;  put  this  into  a vial,  and  stop  it  close; 
let  it  stand  for  several  days,  and  you  will  have  a 
fine  blue  colour. 

624.  Lead-coloured  Paint  for  preserving  Iron. 

Take  a small  quantity  of  common  litharge,  and 
place  it  over  the  fire  in  a shovel ; afterwards,  when 
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sufficiently  warm,  scatter  over  it  a little  flower  of 
brimstone,  which  will  instantly  convert  it  into  a 
blackish  colour,  and  which,  when  ground  in  oil, 
makes  a good  dark  lead  colour.  It  dries  quick,  gets 
remarkably  hard,  and  resists  the  weather  better 
than  any  other  lead  colour. 

025.  Method  of  preparing  a cheap  Substitute  for 

Oil  Paint,  as  durable  as  that  prepared  with  Oil, 

and free  from  any  bad  Smell. 

Take  fresh  curds,  and  bruise  the  lumps  on  a 
grinding-stone,  or  in  an  earthen  pan  or  mortar, 
with  a spatula.  After  this  operation,  put  them  into 
a pot  with  an  equal  quantity  oflime  well  quenched, 
and  become  thick  enough  to  be  kneaded ; stir  this 
mixture  well,  without  adding  water,  and  you  will 
soon  obtain  a white  coloured  fluid,  which  may  be 
applied  with  as  much  facility  as  varnish,  and  which 
dries  very  speedily.  But  it  must  be  employed  the 
same  day,  as  it  will  become  too  thick  the  day  fol- 
lowing. 

Ochre,  Armenian  bole,  and  all  colours  which 
hold  with  lime,  may  be  mixed  with  it,  according  to 
the  colour  which  you  wish  to  give  the  wood  ; but 
cai-e  must  be  taken  that  the  addition  of  colour  to 
the  first  mixture  of  curds  and  lime  may  contain 
very  little  water,  else  the  painting  will  be  less  dura- 
ble. 

When  two  coats  of  this  paint  have  been  laid  on, 
it  may  be  polished  with  a piece  of  woollen  cloth  or 
other  proper  substance,  and  it  will  become  as  bright 
as  varnish.  It  is  certain  that  no  kind  of  painting 
can  be  so  cheap ; but  it  possesses,  besides,  other 
advantages;  in  the  same  day  two  coats  may  be  laid 
on  and  polished,  as  it  dries  speedily,  and  has  no 
smell.  If  it  be  required  to  give  it  more  durability 
in  places  exposed  to  moisture,  do  over  the  painting. 
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after  it  has  been  polished,  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 
This  process  will  render  it  as  durable  as  the  best 
oil  painting. 

626.  Cheap  black  Paint  from  earthy  and  mineral 
Substances. 

Take  of  the  blueish  marly  stone,  found  in  cop- 
per, tin,  and  lead  mines,  (principally  in  the  copper 
mines)  and  of  iron  stone,  and  of  tine  blue  marie 
of  slate,  and  of  ochre,  equal  quantities,  and  reduce 
them  by  grinding  or  pounding  to  a very  fine  pow- 
der. To  any  given  quantity  of  the  above-mentioned 
materials,  when  put  together,  add  one-eighth  of 
their  weight  of  lamp-black,  so  that  there  will  be 
seven  eighths  of  the  earthy  or  mineral  substances, 
and  one-eighth  of  the  lamp-black.  This  produces 
a superior  black  paint  for  wood,  iron,  canvas,  or 
any  other  thing  for  which  paint  is  used;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  using  such  paint,  it  must  be  ground  (in 
the  usual  manner  of  grinding  colours)  with  oil,  as 
commonly  done  by  colourmen  or  painters  (their 
boiled  oil  is  to  be  preferred);  and  the  same  when 
mixed  and  made  up  as  other  paint  generally  is,  may 
be  used  with  the  brush  as  in  common  practice. 
Ivory  black  may  be  substituted,  but  for  general 
purposes  the  lamp-black  is  preferable. 

62/.  To  make  brown  Paint. 

Take  green  muriate  of  copper,  diluted  with  about 
ten  parts  of  distilled  or  rain  water;  then  pour  in 
prussiate  of  lime  until  the  whole  is  precipitated; 
the  prussiate  of  copper  is  then  to  be  well  washed, 
with  cold  water,  on  the  filter,  and  to  be  dried 
without,  heat. 
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628.  Composition  for  preserving  Weather  Board- 
ing, Palling,  and  all  other  Works  liable  to  be 

O 7 O' 

injured  by  the  Weather. 

Lime,  it  is  well  known,  when  well  burnt,  will 
soon  become  slacked  by  exposure  in  the  open  air, 
or  even  if  confined  in  a situation  not  remarkably 
dry,  so  as  to  crumble  of  itself  into  powder.  This  is 
called  air-slacked  lime,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
which  is  slacked  in  the  usual  way,  b}'  being  mixed 
with  water.  For  the  purpose  of  making  the  present 
useful  composition  to  preserve  all  sorts  of  wood- 
work exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather, 
take  three  parts  of  this  air-slacked  lime,  two  of 
wood  ashes, and  one  of  fine  sand  ; pass  them  through 
a fine  sieve,  and  add  as  much  linseed  oil  to  the  com- 
position as  will  bring  it  to  a proper  consistence  for 
working  with  a painter’s  brush.  As  particular  care 
must  be  taken  to  mix  it  perfectly,  it  should  be 
ground  on  a stone  slab  with  a proper  muller,  in  the 
same  manner  as  painters  grind  their  white  lead, 
&c.;  but,  where  these  conveniences  are  not  at  hand, 
the  ingredients  may  be  mixed  in  a large  pan,  and 
well  beat  up  with  a wooden  spatula.  Two  coats  of 
this  composition  being  necessary,  the  first  may  be 
rather  thin  ; but  the  second  should  be  as  thick  as  it 
can  conveniently  be  worked.  This  most  excellent 
composition  for  preserving  wood  when  exposed  to 
the  injuries  of  the  weather,  is  highly  preferable  to 
the  customary  method  of  laying  on  tar  and  ochre. 
It  would  be  much  improved  by  melting  one-half  of 
coal  tar  with  the  linseed  oil. 

629.  To  prepare  the  beautiful  Colour  called  Na- 

ples Yellow. 

The  beautiful  yellow  colour,  commonly  sold 
under  the  name  of  Naples  yellow,  is  well  known. 
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Those  who  buy  it  are  often  imposed  upon,  by  being 
told  that  it  is  a substance  produced  from  Mount 
Vesuvius;  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  a composition 
by  art.  The  process  is  composed  of  the  following 
substances,  viz.  one  pound  of  antimony,  one  pound 
and  a half  of  lead,  half  an  ounce  of  alum,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  common  salt.  The  antimony  and 
lead  should  be  calcined  together,  afterwards  the 
other  ingredients  added,  and  then  the  whole  mix- 
ture undergoes  a second  calcination. 

630,  Another  Method. 

To  procure  this  colour,  take  twelve  ounces  of 
white  lead,  three  ounces  of  diaphoretic  antimony, 
alum  and  sal-ammoniac,  of  each  one  ounce.  All 
these  must  be  ground  together  dry,  upon  a levi- 
gating stone ; they  must  then  be  put  into  an  open 
crucible,  and  exposed  to  a gentle  fire  for  some 
hours;  the  fire  is  afterwards  to  be  increased  during 
a certain  time;  and  finally,  the  mixture  is  to  con- 
tinue three  hours  in  a degree  of  heat  sufficient  to 
keep  the  crucible  red  hot.  The  mass  will  then  be 
found  to  have  acquired  a beautiful  yellow  colour. 
If  it  is  wished  to  be  more  of  the  colour  of  gold,  a 
greater  quantity  of  diaphoretic  antimony  and  sal- 
ammoniac  must  be  added  to  the  other  ingredients. 

It  is  probable  that,  instead  of  diaphoretic  anti- 
mony, the  grey  calx  of  antimony  might  be  made 
use  of. 

£31.  Mrs.  Hooher's  Method  of  preparing  and 

applying  a Composition  for  Painting  in  Imita- 
tion of  the  Ancient  Grecian  Manner. 

Put  into  a glazed  earthen  vessel  four  ounces  and 
a half  of  gum-arabic,  and  eight  ounces,  or  half  a 
pint  (wine  measure)  of  cold  spring  water;  when 
the  gum  is  dissolved,  stir  in  seven  ounces  of  gum- 
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mastic,  which  lias  been  washed,  dried,  picked,  and 
beaten  fine.  Set  the  earthen  vessel  containing  the 
gum-water  and  gum-mastic  over  a slow  fire,  con- 
tinually stirring  and  beating  them  hard  with  a 
spoon,  in  order  to  dissolve  the  gum-mastic;  when 
sulliciently  boiled,  it  will  no  longer  appear  transpa- 
rent, but  will  become  opaque  and  stiff,  like  a paste. 
As  soon  as  this  is  the  case,  and  the  gum-water 
and  mastic  are  quite  boiling,  without  taking  them 
off  the  fire,  add  five  ounces  of  white  wax,  broken 
into  small  pieces,  stirring  and  beating  the  different 
ingredients  together,  till  the  wax  is  perfectly  melt- 
ed, and  has  boiled.  Then  take  the  composition  off 
the  fire,  as  boiling  it  longer  than  necessary  would 
only  harden  the  wax,  and  prevent  its  mixing  so 
well  afterwards  with  water.  When  the  composi- 
tion is  taken  off  the  fire,  and  in  the  glazed  earthen 
vessel,  it  should  be  beaten  hard,  and  whilst  hot 
(but  not  boiling)  mix  with  it,  by  degrees,  a pint 
(wine  measure)  or  sixteen  ounces  more  of  cold 
spring  water:  then  strain  the  composition,  as  some 
dirt  will  boil  out  of  the  gum-mastic,  and  put  it  into 
bottles;  the  composition,  if  properly  made,  should 
be  like  a cream,  and  the  colours  when  mixed  with 
it  as  smooth  as  with  oil.  The  method  of  using  it, 
is  to  mix  with  the  composition,  upon  an  earthen 
pallet,  such  colours,  in  powder,  as  are  used  in 
painting  with  oil,  and  such  a quantity  of  the  com- 
position to  be  mixed  with  the  colours  as  to  render 
them  of  the  usual  consistency  of  oil  colours;  then 
paint  with  fair  water.  The  colours,  when  mixed 
with  the  composition,  may  be  laid  on  either  thick 
or  thin,  as  may  best  suit  your  subject;  on  which 
account,  this  composition  is  very  advantageous, 
where  any  particular  transparency  of  colouring  is 
required;  but  in  most  cases  it  answers  best  if  the 
colours  be  laid  on  thick,  and  they  require  the  same 
use  of  the  brush,  as  if  painting  with  body  colours, 
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and  the  same  brashes  as  used  in  oil  painting. 
The  colours,  if  ground  dry,  when  mixed  with  the 
composition,  may  be  used  by  putting  a little  fair 
water  over  them ; but  it  is  less  trouble  to  put  some 
water  when  the  colours  are  observed  to  be  grow- 
ing dry.  In  painting  with  this  composition,  the 
colours  blend  without  difficulty  when  wet,  and 
even  when  dry  the  tints  may  easily  be  united  by 
means  of  a brush  and  a very  small  quantity  of  fair 
water.  When  the  painting  is  finished,  put  some 
white  wax  into  a glazed  earthen  vessel  over  a slow 
fire,  and  when  melted,  but  not  boiling,  with  a hard 
brush  cover  the  painting  with  the  wTax,  and  when 
cold  take  a moderately  hot  iron,  such  as  is  used  for 
ironing  linen,  and  so  cold  as  not  to  hiss,  if  touched 
with  any  thing  wet,  and  draw  it  lightly  over  the 
wax.  The  painting  will  appear  as  if  under  a cloud 
till  the  wax  is  perfectly  cold ; as  also,  whatever  the 
picture  is  painted  upon  is  quite  cold;  but  if,  when 
so,  the  painting  should  not  appear  sufficiently  clear, 
it  may  be  held  before  the  fire,  so  far  from  it  as  to 
melt  the  wax  but  slowly;  or  the  wax  may  be  melted 
by  holding  a hot  poker  at  such  a distance  as  to 
melt  it  gently,  especially  such  parts  of  the  picture 
as  should  not  appear  sufficiently  transparent  or 
brilliant;  for  the  oftener  heat  is  applied  to  the  pic- 
ture, the  greater  will  be  the  tansparency  and  bril- 
liancy of  colouring;  but  the  contrary  effect  would 
be  produced  if  too  sudden  or  too  great  a degree  of 
heat  was  applied,  or  for  too  long  a time,  as  it  would 
draw  the  wax  too  much  to  the  surface,  and  might 
likewise  crack  the  paint.  Should  the  coat  of  wax 
put  over  the  painting,  when  finished,  appear  in  any 
part  uneven,  it  may  be  remedied  by  drawing  a 
moderately  hot  iron  over  it  again,  as  before-men- 
tioned, or  even  by  scraping  the  wax  with  a knife; 
and  should  the  wax,  by  too  great  or  too  long  an  ap- 
plication of  heat,  form  into  bubbles  at  particular 
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places,  by  applying  a poker  heated,  or  even  a to- 
bacco-pipe made  hot,  the  bubbles  would  subside; 
or  such  detects  may  be  removed  by  drawing  any 
thing  hard  over  the  wax,  which  would  close  any 
small  cavities. 

When  the  picture  is  cold,  rub  it  with  a fine  linen 
cloth.  Paintings  may  be  executed  in  this  manner 
upon  wood  (having  first  pieces  of  wood  let  in  be- 
hind, across  the  grain  of  the  wood,  to  prevent  its 
warping),  canvas,  card,  or  plaster  of  Paris.  The 
plaster  of  Paris  would  require  no  other  preparation 
than  mixing  some  fine  plaster  of  Paris,  in  powder, 
with  cold  water,  the  thickness  of  a cream  ; then 
put  it  on  a looking-glass,  having  first  made  a frame 
of  bees’-wax  on  the  looking-glass,  the  form  and 
thickness  you  would  wish  the  plaster  of  Paris  to  be 
of,  and  when  dry  take  it  off,  and  there  will  be  a 
very  smooth  surface  to  paint  upon.  Wood  and  can- 
vas are  best  covered  with  some  grey  tint,  mixed 
with  the  same  composition  of  gum-arabic,  gum- 
mastic,  and  wax,  and  of  the  same  sort  of  colours  as 
before-mentioned,  before  the  design  is  begun,  in 
order  to  cover  the  grain  of  the  wood  or  the  threads 
of  the  canvas.  Paintings  may  also  be  done  in  the 
same  manner,  with  only  gum-water  and  gum-mas- 
tic, prepared  the  same  way  as  the  mastic  and  wax  ; 
but  instead  of  putting  seven  ounces  of  mastic,  and, 
when  boiling,  adding  five  ounces  of  wax,  mix 
twelve  ounces  of  gum-mastic  with  the  gum-water, 
prepared  as  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  re- 
ceipt; before  it  is  put  on  the  fire,  and  when  suffi- 
ciently boiled  and  beaten,  and  is  a little  cold,  stir 
in,  by  degrees,  twelve  ounces,  or  three  quarters  of 
a pint  (wine  measure)  of  cold  spring  water,  and 
afterwards  strain  it.  It  would  be  equally  practica- 
ble painting  with  wax  alone,  dissolved  in  gum-wa- 
ter in  the  following  manner:  Take  twelve  ounces, 
or  three  quarters  of  a pint  (wine  measure)  of  cold 
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spring  water,  and  four  ounces  and  a half  of  gum- 
arabic,  put  them  into  a glazed  earthen  vessel,  and 
when  the  gum  is  dissolved,  add  eight  ounces  of 
white  wax.  Put  the  earthen  vessel,  with  the  gum- 
water  and  wax,  upon  a slow  fire,  and  stir  them  till 
the  wax  is  dissolved,  and  has  boiled  a few  minutes; 
then  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  throw  them  into  a 
bason,  as  by  remaining  in  the  hot  earthen  vessel 
the  wax  would  become  rather  hard ; beat  the  gum- 
water  and  wax  till  quite  cold.  As  there  is  but  a 
small  proportion  of  water  in  comparison  to  the 
quantity  of  gum  and  wax,  it  would  be  necessary,  in 
mixing  this  composition  with  the  colours,  to  put 
also  some  fair  water.  Should  the  composition  be 
so  made  as  to  occasion  the  ingredients  to  separate 
in  the  bottle,  it  will  become  equally  serviceable,  if 
shaken  before  used,  to  mix  with  the  colours. 

032.  To  clean  Oil  Paintings. 

If  smoked,  or  very  dirty,  take  stale  urine,  in 
which  a little  common  salt  is  dissolved;  rub  them 
over  with  a woollen  cloth  dipped  in  that,  till  you 
think  them  quite  clean,  then  with  a sponge  wash 
them  over  with  fair  water ; then  dry  them,  and  rub 
them  over  with  a clean  cloth. 

G’33.  To  take  off,  instantly,  a Copy  f rom  a Print 
or  Picture . 

Make  a water  of  soap  and  alum,  with  which  wet 
a cloth  or  paper;  lay  it  either  on  a print  or  picture, 
and  pass  it  once  under  the  rolling  press;  then  go- 
ing round  the  other  side  to  take  it  up,  you  will 
have  a very  fine  copy  of  whatever  you  shall  have 
laid  it  upon. 

634.  To  clean  and  whiten  Prints  or  Engravings. 

Plalf  fill  a glass  bottle  with  a mixture  composed 
of  one  part  oi'  the  red  oxyd  of  lead,  or  minium,  and 
three  parts  of  the  muriatic  acid;  and  having  closed 
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the  mouth  of  the  bottle  with  a glass  stopper,  put  it 
in  a cool  place  not  exposed  to  the  light.  A certain 
heat  will  then  be  produced,  which  is  an  indication 
that  new  combinations  are  formed.  The  oxyd  of 
the  lead  abandons  a considerable  portion  of  its 
oxygen,  which  remains  combined  with  the  liquor ; 
the  latter  then  acquires  a beautiful  gold  colour,  and 
assumes  the  odour  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid. 
It  holds  in  solution  a small  portion  of  the  lead, 
which  does  not,  in  the  least,  injure  its  effect.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  bottle  should  be  of  strong  glass, 
and  the  stopper  be  well  secured,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  elastic  vapour  which  rises  from  forcing  it  out. 
When  you  employ  the  liquor  thus  prepared,  take 
a large  pane  of  glass,  and  raise  a kind  of  border  of 
white  wax  around  its  edge,  about  two  inches  in 
height,  and  every  way  equal.  By  these  means  you 
form  a sort  of  trough,  into  which  put  the  prints, 
and  pour  over  them  a little  fresh  urine,  or  water 
mixed  with  a portion  of  ox  gall.  At  the  end  of 
three  or  four  days,  pour  off  which  of  these  liquids 
you  have  employed,  and  supply  its  place  with  warm 
water,  which  ought  to  be  changed  every  three  or 
four  hours,  until  it  comes  off  perfectly  clear.  When 
the  matter,  with  which  the  prints  are  dirtied,  is  of 
a resinous  colour,  which  sometimes  happens,  dip 
them  in  a little  alcohol : afterwards  suiter  all  the 
moisture  to  drain  ofF,  and  cover  the  prints  with  tjje 
liquor  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  made  by 
minium.  Place  on  the  edges  of  the  wax  another 
pane  of  glass,  of  the  same  size  as  that  below,  in 
order  that  you  may  not  be  too  much  incommoded 
by  the  smell  of  the  acid;  and  you  will  plainly  see 
the  yellowest  prints  resume  their  original  white- 
ness. One  or  two  hours  will  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  derired  effect.  Plaving  then  poured  olf 
the  acid,  wash  the  prints  several  times  in  pure 
water,  and  dry  them  in  the  sun. 
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635.  To  make  Mczzolintos. 

Mezzotintos  ai'e  made  in  the  following  manner: 
Take  a well-polished  copper-plate,  and,  beginning 
at  the  corner,  rake  or  furrow  the  surface  ail  over 
with  a knife  or  instrument  made  for  the  purpose, 
first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  till  the  whole  is 
of  a regular  roughness,  without  the  least  smooth 
part  to  be  seen;  in  which  state,  if  a paper  was  to 
be  worked  from  it  at  the  copper-plate  press,  it 
would  be  all  over  black.  When  this  is  done,  the 
plate  is  rubbed  over  with  charcoal,  or  black  lead, 
and  then  the  design  is  drawn  with  white  chalk;  after 
which,  the  outlines  are  traced  out,  and  the  plate 
finished,  by  scraping  off  the  roughness,  so  as  to 
leave  the  figure  on  the  plate.  The  outlines  and 
deepest  shades  are  not  scraped  at  all,  the  next 
shades  are  scraped  but  little,  the  next  more,  and 
so  on,  till  the  shades  gradually  falling  off,  leave 
the  paper  white,  in  which  places  the  plate  is  neatly 
burnished. 

636.  To  judge  of  Transparent  Colours  for  Paint • 

ins;. 

r Transparent  colours  should  be  so  clear,  when 
mixed  with  abundance  of  water,  as  to  communi- 
cate a strong  tint  without  in  the  smallest  degree 
plastering  or  concealing  the  paper,  &c. : hence 
their  designation.  The  best  of  every  kind  are 
made  from  either  vegetable  or  animal  substances, 
minerals  being  extremely  difficult  to  prepare, 
equally  so  to  work  with  water,  and  many  of  them 
very  subject  to  change. 

637*  To  prepare  Ivory  Leaves  for  Miniature 
Painters. 

Take  the  ivory  leaves,  or  tables  on  which  the 
painting  is  to  be  made,  and,  having  cleansed  if,  rub 
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it  over  with  the  juice  of  garlic.  .This  takes  off  that 
greasiness  which  is  so  much  complained  of,  as 
preventing  the  colours  from  taking  on  the  ground; 
and  which  is  not  otherwise  to  be  remedied  by  the 
use  of  soap,  or  even  gall.  It  is,  however,  effectu- 
ally removed  by  the  above  simple  preparation. 

633.  How  to  stencil,  or  multiply  Patterns,  for 
working  Muslins,  SfC. 

When  a print  or  drawing  is  to  be  copied  in  this 
way,  it  must  be  placed  upon  a sheet  of  white  paper, 
and  the  outline  pricked  through  both  with  a pin 
or  needle;  the  pierced  sheet  may  then  be  laid  on 
a second  clean  one,  and  a muslin  bag  of  powdered 
charcoal  shook  or  rubbed  over  it,  when,  upon  re- 
moving the  former,  the  latter  will  be  found  a per- 
fect copy. 

63Q.  To  stain  Paper  or  Parchment  yellow. 

Paper  may  be  stained  of  a beautiful  yellow  by 
the  tincture  of  turmeric,  formed  by  infusing  an 
ounce  or  more  of  the  root,  powdered,  in  a pint  of 
spirit  of  wine.  This,  by  afterwards  adding  water 
to  it,  may  be  made  to  give  any  tint  of  yellow,  from 
the  lightest  straw  to  the  full  colour  called  French 
yfellow,  and  will  be  equal  in  brightness  even  to  the 
best  dyed  silks.  If  yellow  is  wanted  of  a warmer 
or  redder  cast,  annatto,  or  dragon’s  blood,  must 
be  added  to  the  tincture. 

6-40.  To  stain  Paper  or  Parchment  crimson. 

A very  fine  crimson  stain  may  be  given  to  paper, 
by  a tincture  of  the  Indian  lake,  which  maybe 
made  by  infusing  the  lake  some  days  in  spirits  of 
wine,  and  then  pouring  off  the  tincture  from  the 
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641.  To  stain  Paper  or  Parchment  green. 

Paper  or  parchment  may  be  stained  green  by  the 
solution  of  verdigris  in  vinegar,  or  by  the  crystals 
of  verdigris  dissolved  in  water;  also  by  the  solution 
of  copper  in  aquafortis,  made  by  adding  filings  of 
copper,  gradually,  to  the  aquafortis  till  no  ebulli- 
tion ensues;  or  the  spirit  of  salt  may  be  substituted 
for  the  aquafortis. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

PER  FUMES—  COS  ME  TICS. 


642.  To  make  an  excellent  Smelling  Bottle. 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  and  un- 
slacked lime,  pound  them  separate,  then  mix  and 
put  them  in  a bottle  to  smell  to.  Before  you  put 
in  the  above,  drop  two  or  three  drops  of  the  es- 
sence of  burgamot  into  the  bottle,  then  cork  it 
close.  A drop  or  two  of  ether,  added  to  the  same, 
will  greatly  improve  it. 

643.  To  make  Jessamine  Butter,  or  Pomatum. 

Hog’s  lard  melted,  and  well  washed  in  fair  water, 
laid  an  inch  thick  in  a dish,  and  strewed  over  with 
jessamine  flowers,  will  imbibe  the  scent,  and  make 
a very  fragrant  pomatum. 

614.  To  make  Milk  of  Roses. 

To  one  pint  of  rose  water,  add  one  ounce  of  oil 
of  almonds,  and  ten  drops  of  the  oil  of  tartar. 

N.  B.  Let  the  oil  of  tartar  be  poured  in  last. 

615.  Wash  for  the  Skin. 

Four  ounces  of  pot-ash,  four  ounces  of  rose- 
water, two  ounces  of  pure  brandy,  and  two  ounces 
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of  lemon  juice;  put  all  these  into  two  quarts  of 
water,  and  when  you  wash,  put  a table-spoontul  or 
two  of  the  mixture  into  the  bason  of  water  you 
intend  washing  in. 

646.  Method  of  extracting  Essences  from  Flowers. 

Procure  a quantity  of  the  petals  of  any  flowers 
which  have  an  agreeable  fragrance;  card  thin 
layers  of  cotton,  which  dip  into  the  finest  Florence 
or  Lucca  oil ; sprinkle  a small  quantity  of  fine  salt 
on  the  flowers,  and  lay  them,  a layer  of  cotton,  and 
a layer  of  flowers,  until  an  earthen  vessel  or  a wide- 
mouthed  glass  bottle  is  full.  Tie  the  top  close 
with  a bladder,  then  lay  the  vessel  in  a south  as- 
pect to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  in  fifteen  days, 
when  uncovered,  a fragrant  oil  may  be  squeezed 
away  from  the  whole  mass,  little  inferior  (if  that 
flower  is  made  use  of)  to  the  dear  and  highly  valued 
Otto  or  Odour  of  Roses. 


647.  To  make  the  Quintessence  of  Lavender,  or 
other  Aromatic  Herb. 


1 


Take  off  the  blossoms  from  the  stalks,  which 
must  be  cut  fresh  at  sun-rising  in  warm  weather; 
spread  the  blossoms  on  a white  linen  cloth,  and 
lay  them  in  the  shade  for  twenty-four  hours;  after 
which,  stamp  or  bruise  them;  then  put  them,  im- 
mersed in  warm  water,  into  the  still,  near  a fire, 
and  let  them  infuse  for  the  space  of  five  or  six 
hours,  so  closely  covered  that  nothing  may  exhale 
from  it;  after  which  time,  takeoff  the  covering, 
and  quickly  put  on  the  helm,  and  lute  it  carefully. 
You  must,  in  the  beginning,  draw  over  half  the 
quantity  of  the  water  you  put  in.  If  you  take  away 
the  receiver,  you  will  see  the  quintessence  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  which  you  may  easily  separate. 

r 
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from  it.  Then  put  the  distilled  water  back  again, 
and  distil  it  over  again,  till  there  appear  no  more 
of  the  quintessence  on  the  water.  You  may  distil 
this  water  four  or  five  times  over,  according  as  you 
perceive  the  quintessence  upon  it. 

The  best  distilling  utensils  for  this  work  are  those 
for  the  balneum  marice,  or  sand  bath;  meanwhile 
you  may,  after  the  common  method,  distil  the  in- 
gredients on  an  open  fire.  But  if  you  intend  to 
make  quintessence  for  waters,  you  may  make  use 
of  common  salt,  in  order  to  extract  the  more  quint- 
essence of  any  blossom. 

Take  four  pounds  of  blossoms  of  any  aromatic 
plant,  and  infuse  in  it  six  quarts  of  water.  If  you 
use  salt  to  bring  your  infusion  to  a ferment,  add 
half  a pound  of  common  salt  to  it. 

648.  To  obtain  Aromatic  Oils  from  the  Pellicle, 

'which  envelopes  the  Seeds  of  the  Taurus  Sassa- 
fras, and  Laurus  Benzoin. 

The  method  of  obtaining  these  oils  is,  to  boil  the 
pellicle  which  surrounds  the  seeds  of  the  sassafras 
and  benjamin-tree,  in, water;  when  they  float  upon 
its  surface,  from  which  the}'  may  be  skimmed  with 
a spoon. 

That  of  the  sassafras  differs  materially  from  the 
oil  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  root  of  this  tree. 
Its  aroma  is  different,  it  is  much  lighter,  and  it  con- 
geals in  a higher  degree  of  heat. 

The  oil  of  the  benzoin-tree  is  a delightful  aro- 
matic, is  very  inflammable,  and  might  be  used  as  a 
.spice  in  food,  and  in  all  those  diseases  in  which  the 
aromatic  oils  are  useful.  It  has  been  tried  with 
success,  as  an  external  application,  in  a case  of 
severe  chronic  rheumatism.  One  half  pound  of 
the  pellicle  of  the  seeds  will  yield  several  ounce 
measures  of  oil. 
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0-19.  To  preserve  Aromatic  and  other  Herbs. 

The  boxes  and  drawers  in  which  vegetable 
matters  are  kept,  should  not  impart  to  them  any 
smell  or  taste ; and  more  certainly  to  avoid  this, 
they  should  be  lined  with  paper.  Such  as  are 
volatile,  of  a delicate  texture,  or  subject  to  suffer 
from  insects,  must  be  kept  in  well-covered  glasses. 
Fruits  and  oily  seeds,  which  are  apt  to  become 
rancid,  must  be  kept  in  a cool  and  dry,  but  by 
no  means  in  a warm  and  moist  place. 

050.  Lavender  Water. 

Put  two  pounds  of  lavender  pips  into  two  quarts 
of  water,  put  them  into  a cold  still,  and  make  a 
slow  fire  under  it;  distil  it  off  very  slowly,  and 
put  it  into  a pot  till  you  have  distilled  all  your 
water  ; then  clean  your  still  well  out,  put  your 
lavender  water  into  it,  and  distil  it  off  slowly 
again ; put  it  into  bottles,  and  cork  it  well. 

051.  Another. 

Take  a pint  of  the  best  rectified  spirits  of  wine, 
a shilling’s-worth  of  oil  of  lavender,  sixpennyworth 
of  essence  of  ambergris;  mix  these  altogether, 
and  keep  it  close  from  the  air,  then  draw  it  off  for 
use. — Let  it  stand  till  it  is  fine  before  you  draw  it 
off. 

652.  To  make  Rose  Water. 

Gather  roses  on  a dry  day,  when  they  are  full 
blown  ; pick  off  the  leaves,  and  to  a peck  put  a 
quart  of  water,  then  put  them  into  a cold  still, 
make  a slow  fire  under  it,  the  slower  you  distil  it 
the  better  it  will  be;  then  bottle  it,  and  in  two  or 
three  days  you  may  cork  it. 

653.  To  make  Eau  lie  Luce,  and  its  Use. 

Take  of  spirit  of  wine  one  ounce,  spirit  of  sal - 
ammoniacum  four  ounces,  oil  of  amber  one  scruple, 
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white  Castile  soap  ten  grains.  Digest  the  soap  and 
oil  in  the  spirits  of  wine,  add  the  ammoniacum, 
and  shake  them  well  together. 

654.  To  make  Hungary  Water. 

Take  a quantity  of  the  flowers  of  rosemary,  put 
them  into  a glass  retort,  and  pour  in  as  much 
spirit  of  wine  as  the  flowers  can  imbibe  ; dilute  the 
retort  well,  and  let  the  flowers  macerate  for  six 
days,  then  distil  it  in  a sand  heat. 

655.  To  make  Otto  ( or  Odour ) of  Roses. 

Pick  the  leaves  of  roses  from  all  seeds  and  stalks, 
put  them  in  a clean  earthen  vessel,  glazed  within, 
or  a clean  wooden  vessel.  Pour  spring  water  on 
them,  so  as  to  cover  them ; set  the  vessel  in  the 
sun  in  the  morning  at  rising,  and  leave  it  in  the 
sun-shine  till  sun-set ; then  take  them  into  the 
house ; repeat  this  for  six  or  seven  days,  and  in 
three  or  four  days  there  will  be  a fine  yellow  oily 
matter  on  the  surface  of  the  water  ; and,  in  two 
or  three  days  more,  there  will  appear  a scum  upon 
the  surface,  which  is  the  otto  of  roses.  This  may 
be  taken  up  with  cotton,  and  squeezed  into  a phial 
with  the  finger  and  thumb. 

Remark. — It  is  suspected  that  there  is  some 
mistake  in  this  receipt,  and  it  has  passed  to  the 
public  through  very  many  hands.  It  was  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  ltoyal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  authority  of  Dr.  D.  Monro,  of 
London,  who  received  it  from  Major  Mackenzie, 
who  again  got  it  from  an  officer  of  his  corps,  whose 
name  is  not  mentioned. 

The  account  given  by  Polier  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Bengal  Society  is  very  different.  It  is 
needless  to  detail  it,  for  it  is  exactly  the  process  of 
an  European  distiller:  cohobation  on  fresh  leaves, 
and  exposure  to  slight  cold,  to  congeal  the  essen- 
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tial  oil,  which  is  skimmed  off  or  taken  up  by 
cotton,  and  squeezed  into  phials. 

It  is  conjectured,  that  in  the  manufacture  or 
production  of  otto  which  is  thought  to  be  profitable 
in  the  East,  and  the  reverse  in  Europe,  the  differ- 
ence cannot  be  in  the  price  of  labour,  or  similar 
circumstances,  which  European  skill  would  more 
than  compensate  ; but  in  the  fact,  that  there  is  a 
market  for  rose-water  in  the  East,  from  the  quan- 
tity used  in  washing  hands,  sprinkling  rooms  and' 
garments,  and  similar  purposes,  to  which  the  de- 
mand of  the  European  apothecary  and  confectioner 
is  comparatively  insignificant.  It  is  but  a thin  film 
of  congealed  essential  oil  which  a great  quantity 
of  rose-water  will  afford  ; and  after  it  is  taken  off, 
the  water  is  still  very  good.  In  India  it  maybe  sold ; 
in  Europe  it  is  waste;  for  to  employ  it  in  fresh  dis- 
tillations is  clearly  to  waste  a manufactured  ar- 
ticle. 

656.  To  make  Lip  Salve. 

Take  an  ounce  of  white  wax  and  ox  marrow, 
three  ounces  of  white  pomatum,  and  melt  all  in  a 
bath  heat;  add  a drachm  of  alkanet,  and  stir  it 
till  it  acquire  a reddish  colour. 

657.  To  make  the  celebrated  Pomade  Divine. 

According  to  Dr.  Beddoes,  this  composition  is  as 
follows,  viz.  beef  marrow,  twelve  ounces,  steeped 
in  water  ten  days,  and  afterwards  in  rose  water 
twenty-four  hours;  flowers  of  benjamin,  pounded 
storax,  and  Florentine  orris,  of  each  half  an  ounce; 
cinnamon,  a quarter  of  an  ounce ; and  clove  and 
nutmeg,  a quarter  of  an  ounce.  The  whole  to  be 
put  in  an  earthen  vessel,  closely  covered  down,  to 
keep  in  the  fumes,  and  being  suspended  in  water 
made  to  boil  three  hours ; after  which,  the  whole  is 
to  be  strained  and  put  into  bottles. 
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058.  To  make  Soft  Pomatum. 

Take  what  quantity  of  hog’s  lard  you  choose  to 
make ; cut  it  down  in  small  pieces,  and  cover  it 
with  clear  spring  water,  changing  it  every  twenty- 
four  hours  for  eight  days  ; when  it  is  quite  white, 
put  it  into  a pan,  and  melt  it  over  a clear  fire  ; when 
it  is  all  melted,  strain  it,  and  put  to  it  some  essence 
of  lemon  to  perfume  it:  so  keep  it  for  use. 

659.  To  make  Hard  Pomatum. 

For  hard  pomatum,  blanch  the  hog’s  lard  in  the 
same  manner,  as  also  some  mutton  suet,  and  boil 
them  together  with  a little  white  wax;  scent  it 
with  essence  of  lemon  or  lavender,  then  make 
round  paper  cases,  and  when  cold  turn  down  the 
other  end,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

600.  Genuine  Windsor  Soap. 

To  make  this  famous  soap  for  washing  the  hands, 
shaving,  &c.  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to 
slice  the  best  white  soap  as  thin  as  possible,  melt 
it  in  a stew-pan  over  a slow  fire,  scent  it  well  with 
oil  of  caraway,  and  then  pour  it  into  a frame  or 
mould  made  for  that  purpose,  or  a small  drawer, 
adapted  in  size  and  form  to  the  quantity.  When 
it  has  stood  three  or  four  days  in  a dry  situation, 
cut  it  into  square  pieces,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  By 
this  simple  mode,  substituting  any  more  favourite 
scent  for  that  of  caraway,  all  persons  may  suit 
themselves  with  a good  perfumed  soap  at  the  most 
trifling  expense.  Shaving  boxes  may  be  at  once 
filled  with  the  melted  soap,  instead  of  a mould. 

66l.  To  prepare  Aromatic  Vinegar. 

Take  of  common  vinegar  any  quantity;  mix  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  powdered  chalk,  or  common 
whitening,  with  it,  to  destroy  the  acidity.  Then 
let  the  white  matter  subside,  and  pour  off  the  in- 
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sipitl,  supernatant  liquor;  afterwards  let  the  white 
powder  be  dried,  either  in  the  open  air,  or  by  a 
tire.  When  it  is  dry,  pour  upon  it  sulphuric  acid 
(oil  of  vitriol),  as  long  as  white  acid  fumes  continue 
to  ascend.  Stone  vessels  are  the  properest  to  be 
used  on  this  occasion,  as  the  acid  will  not  act  upon 
them.  Tb is  product  is  the  acetic  acid,  known  in 
the  shops  by  the  name  of  aromatic  vinegar.  The 
simplicity  and  cheapness  of  this  process  points  it 
out  as  a very  useful  and  commodious  one  for  pu- 
rifying prisons,  hospital-ships,  and  houses,  where 
contagion  is  presumed  or  suspected,  the  white 
acid  fumes  diffusing  themselves  quickly  around. 

If  any  one  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  acid  in  a 
liquid  state,  the  apparatus  of  Nooth  presents  a 
convenience  for  the  purpose.  It  must  of  course 
be  collected  in  water.  But  the  muriatic  acid  is 
cheaper,  and  much  more  expansible. 

662.  Essence  of  Soap  for  Shaving  or  ivashing 
Hands. 

Take  a pound  and  a half  of  fine  white  soap  in 
thin  slices,  and  add  thereto  two  ounces  of  salt  of 
tartar;  mix  them  well  together,  and  put  this  mix- 
ture into  one  quart  of  spirits  of  wine,  in  a bottle 
which  will  hold  double  the  quantity  of  the  ingre- 
dients; tie  a bladder  over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle, 
and  prick  a pin  through  the  bladder;  set  it  to 
digest  in  a gentle  heat,  and  shake  the  contents 
from  time  to  time,  taking  care  to  take  out  the  pin 
at  such  times  to  allow  passage  for  the  air  from 
within;  when  the  soap  is  dissolved,  filter  the  liquor 
through  paper,  to  free  it  from  impurities  ; then 
scent  it  with  a little  burgamot  or  essence  of  lemon. 
It  will  have  the  appearance  of  fine  oil,  and  a 
small  quantity  will  lather  with  water  like  soap, 
and  is  much  superior  in  use  for  washing  or 
shaving. 
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663.  To  increase  the  Growth  of  Hair. 

Hartshorn  beat  small,  and  mixed  with  oihbeing, 
rubbed  upon  the  head  of  persons  who  have  lost 
their  hair,  will  cause  it  to  grow  again  as  at  first. 

634.  To  know  whether  Hair  Powder  is  adulterated 
with  Lime. 

Put  a little  crude  sal-ammoniac,  in  powder,  to 
the  suspected  hair  powder,  and  add  a little  warm 
water  to  the  mixture,  and  stir  it  about ; if  the 
powder  has  been  adulterated  with  lime,  a strong 
smell  of  volatile  alkali  will  arise  from  this  mixture. 

665.  To  perfume  Hair  Powder. 

Take  one  drachm  of  musk,  four  ounces  of  la- 
vender blossoms,  one  and  a half  drachm  of  civet, 
and  half  a drachm  of  ambergris;  pound  the 
whole  together,  and  pass  it  through  a sieve.  Pre- 
serve this  mixture  in  well-stopped  bottles,  and 
add  more  or  less  thereof,  as  agreeable,  in  your 
hair  powder. 

666.  Preparation  of  the  Greek  Water , ( or  the 

Solution  of  Silverr for  the  converting  red  or  light - 

coloured  Flair  into  a deep  Brown.) 

Take  silver  filings,  and  dissolve  them  in  spirit  of 
nitre.  The  spirit  of  nitre  and  the  silver,  being 
put  in  a matrass,  must  be  placed,  first,  in  a gentle 
sand-heat,  and  afterwards  removed  where  the  fluid 
may  be  made  to  boil  for  a short  time.  Being 
taken  out  of  the  sand-heat,  while  yet  hot,  add  as 
much  water  as  may  have  evaporated  during  the 
boiling;  and,  when  the  solution  is  grown  cold,  de- 
cant olf  the  clear  fluid  from  the  sediment,  if  there 
be  any,  and  the  undissolved  part  of  the  silver  filings ; 
which  may  be  dissolved  afterwards,  by  adding  more 
spirit  of  nitre,  and  repeating  the  same  treatment. 

(Lunar  caustic  dissolved  in  water  is  precisely  the- 
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same.  It  is  sold  by  the  chemists  for  about  half- 
a-crownan  ounce:  the  salt  is  tnorepure  and  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  made  in  small  quantities.) 

Note. — The  solution  of  silver,  thus  obtained, 
with  common  water,  is  the  Greek  water,  used  for 
turning  red  or  light-coloured  hair  to  brown.  Its 
efficacy  may  be  greatly  improved  by  washing  the 
hair  before  the  application  of  the  water,  with  com- 
mon water,  in  which  some  soda  has  been  dissolved. 
The  proportion  may  be  an  ounce  and  an  half  of 
pure  soda  to  a pint  of  the  water;  but  it  requires  a 
frequent  repetition  to  change  the  colour  of  the 
hair  ; and  care  must  be  taken  that  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water  be  added  to  dilute  the  solution,  to  pre- 
vent its  destroying  the  hair,  or,  perhaps,  excoriat- 
ing the  skin  by  its  causticity.  At  least  double  the 
quantity  of  water  should  be  therefore  added. 

The  hair  must  first  be  cleaned  from  powder 
and  pomatum,  wdth  a small-tooth  comb,  and  then 
washed  with  the  soda  and  water  till  all  grease,  po- 
matum, &c.  be  got  out ; then  use  the  Greek  water 
in  the  following  manner,  first  shaking  the  bottle; 
Take  as  much  hair  as  can  conveniently  be  wetted, 
and  with  a bit  of  sponge,  tied  on  a little  stick  dipped 
in  the  Greek  water,  wet  the  hair  well,  and  so  pro- 
ceed till  all  is  wetted ; let  it  dry  by  sun,  air, 
or  fire,  before  you  repeat  it,  which  must  be  done 
four  times,  and  must  afterwards  be  washed  with  the 
soda  and  water,  all  which  may  easily  be  done  in 
eight  hours.  A cloth  should  be  put  on  the  shoul- 
ders, anddo  not  let  the  Greek  water  touch  the  skin, 
or  as  little  as  possible.  To  make  yourself  expert, 
first  try,  according  to  the  above  directions,  to  dye 
a lock  of  hair  that  is  not  growing  on  the  head;  and 
make  the  Greek  water  stronger  or  weaker,  accord- 
ing as  you  find  it  necessary. 

06/.  A wore  convenient  Dye  for  the  Hair. 

The  defect  of  the  preceding  composition  is,  that 
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it  stains  the  skin  as  well  as  the  hair; — this  inconve- 
nience does  not  attend  the  following  preparation  : 

Into  a glass  phial  or  a porcelain  or  clean-glazed 
earthen-ware  vessel,  filled  with  strong  clear  lime- 
water,  put  a little  litharge  in  fine  powder.  The 
lime-water  will  dissolve  a portion  of  the  litharge  in 
the  cold,  and  a greater  quantity  by  the  application 
of  a boiling  heat.  When  the  solution  is  complete, 
pour  it  into  a bottle,  and  keep  it  stopped.  More 
lime-water  may  be  put  to  the  remaining  litharge. 
By  evaporation  in  a retort,  the  solution  is  concen- 
trated, and  yields  very  small  transparent  crystals, 
about  as  soluble  in  water  as  lime. 

It  blackens  the  hair  and  the  nails  ; but  as  it  does 
not  affect  the  colour  of  the  skin,  nor  of  animal  oils, 
it  may  be  applied  every  time  that  the  face  is  washed, 
or  the  hair  combed.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  sul- 
phats  of  alkalies  and  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas. 
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6'68.  To  destroy  Rats  and  other  Vermin. 

Sponge,  if  cut  in  small  pieces,  fried  or  dipped  in 
honey,  and  given  to  vermin,  distends  their  intes- 
tines, and  effectually  destroys  them.  The  addition 
of  a little  oil  of  rhodium  will  tempt  them  to  eat. 

A better  method  w®uld  be  to  feed  them  regu- 
larly two  or  three  weeks  in  any  apartment  which 
they  infest.  The  hole,  by  which  they  enter,  being 
first  fitted  with  a sliding  door,  to  which  a long  string 
may  be  added  ; any  apartment  might  thus  be  turn- 
ed into  a gigantic  rat-trap. 
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66g.  Another  Method  of  destroying  Rats. 

Lay  bird-lime  in  their  haunts,  for  though  they 
are  nasty  enough  in  other  respects,  yet  being  very 
curious  of  their  fur,  if  it  is  but  daubed  with  this 
stuff,  it  is  so  troublesome  to  them  that  they  will 
even  scratch  their  skins  from  off  their  own  backs  to 
get  it  off,  and  will  never  abide  in  the  place  where 
they  have  suffered  in  this  manner. 

6/0.  To  destroy  Rats  or  Mice. 

Mix  flour  of  malt  with  some  butter  ; add  thereto 
a drop  or  two  of  oil  of  aniseeds ; make  it  up  into 
balls,  and  bait  your  traps  therewith.  If  you  have 
thousands,  by  this  means  you  may  take  them  all. 

6/1.  A Mouse  Trap,  by  tvhich  forty  or  fifty  Mice 
may  be  caught  in  a Night. 

Take  a plain  four-square  trencher,  and  put  into 
the  two  contrary  ends  of  it  a large  pin,  or  piece  of 
thick  knitting  needle  ; then  take  two  sticks  about 
a yard  long,  and  lay  them  on  your  dresser,  with  a 
notch  cut  at  each  end  of  your  sticks,  placing  the 
two  pins,  stuck  on  the  corner  of  the  trencher,  on 
the  notches  of  the  two  sticks,  so  that  one  corner 
of  your  trencher  may  lie  about  an  inch  upon  your 
dresser  or  place  that  the  mice  come  to ; then  let 
the  corner  that  lies  opposite  to  this  be  baited  with 
some  butter  and  oatmeal,  plastered  fast  on,  and 
when  the  mice  run  oft’  the  dresser  to  the  butter,  it 
will  tip  them  into  a vessel  full  of  water,  which  you 
must  place  under  the  trencher,  in  which  they  will 
be  drowned. 

That  your  trencher  may  not  tip  over,  with  a 
little  sealing-wax  and  a thread  seal  the  string  to 
the  dresser  and  trencher,  and  it  will  remain  in 
good  order  for  weeks  or  months,. 
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672.  New,  simple,  and  effectual  Method  of  destroy- 

ing Rats. 

A few  years  ago,  the  corn-mill  at  Glossop  was 
very  much  infested  with  rats.  A quantity  of  bar- 
ley, which  lay  on  the  chamber  floor,  was  hourly 
visited  by  some  of  them.  The  miller  one  day  go- 
ing to  drive  them  away,  as  usual,  happened  to 
catch  one  of  them  under  his  hat,  which  he  killed ; 
he  then  singed  all  the  hair  off  its  body,  &c.  until 
its  skin,  tail,  and  legs,  became  stiff  by  the  opera< 
tion.  In  this  condition  he  set  it  upon  its  feet  by 
the  side  of  a heap  of  barley,  where  it  stood,  with 
pricked-up  ears  and  tail,  for  some  time : after  this, 
no  rat  dared  to  come  near  it;  and  in  a short  space 
of  time  the  mill  was  cleared  of  those  depredators, 
and  has  continued  so  ever  since. 

673.  Dr.  Taylor's  cheap  and  efficacious  Method  of 

destroying  Rats. 

[Communicated  to  the  Manchester  Agricul- 
tural Society.] 

In  or  near  the  place  frequented  by  these  vermin, 
place  on  a slate  or  tile  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls 
of  dry  oatmeal.  Lay  it  thin,  and  press  it  flat,  more 
easily  to  ascertain  what  is  taken  away.  As  the  rats, 
if  not  interrupted,  will  come  regularly  there  to 
feed,  continue  to  supply  them  with  fresh  oatmeal 
for  two-  or  three  days;  and  then,  well  mixing,  in 
about  six  table-spoonfuls  of  dry  oatmeal,  three 
drops  only  of  oil  of  aniseeds,  feed  them  with  this 
for  two  or  three  days  more.  Afterward,  for  one 
day,  give  them  only  half  the  quantity  of  this  scent- 
ed oatmeal  which  they  have  before  actually  eaten; 
and  next  day,  place  the  following  mixture : To 
four  ounces  of  dry  oatmeal,  scented  with  six  drops 
of  oil  of  aniseeds,  add  half  an  ounce  of  carbonated 
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barytes,  previously  pounded  very  fine  in  a mortar, 
and  sifted  through  a little  fine  muslin  or  cambric. 
Mix  this  intimately  with  the  scented  oatmeal ; 
and,  laying  it  on  the  tile  or  slate,  allow  the  rats  to 
eat  it,  without  the  smallest  interruption,  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  A few  hours  after  eating  any  of  it, 
they  will  frequently  be  seen  running  about,  as  if 
drunk,  or  paralytic  ; but  they  generally,  at  last, 
retire  to  their  haunts,  and  die.  As  rats  are  ex- 
tremely sagacious,  it  may  be  proper,  when  they 
have,  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  eaten  only  a 
small  portion,  to  leave  the  remainder  of  the  mix- 
ture twenty-four  hours  longer;  after  which  it  will 
be  best  to  burn  what  is  left,  a fresh  mixture  being 
prepared  at  so  trifling  an  expense  when  wanted. 
The  doors  of  the  place  where  this  mixture  is  ex- 
posed to  the  rats  should  be  kept  closed ; as  well 
to  prevent  their  being  disturbed,  as  to  obviate  the 
possibility  of  accidents  to  children  or  domestic 
animals ; for,  though  it  be  not  so  extremely  dan- 
gerous as  the  preparations  commonly  employed  for 
killing  rats,  and  is  even  used  in  medicine,  it  proves 
fatal,  if  improperly  taken,  unless  timely  counter- 
acted by  emetics.  The  oil  of  aniseeds,  though  it 
renders  the  mixture  disagreeable  to  dogs,  and  many 
other  animals,  is  alluring,  when  used  in  small  quan- 
tities, to  rats.  The  carbonated  barytes,  Dr.  Tay- 
lor adds,  may  be  procured  in  large  quantities  at 
the  lead  mines  belonging  to  Sir  Frank  Standish, 
Bart,  at  Anglezark,  near  Chorley,  in  Lancashire  : 
the  proper  sort  is  tasteless,  semi-transparent,  and 
effervesces  with  acids  ; it  is  moderately  hard,  and 
striated.  It  is  called  aerated  barytes — terra  pon- 
derosa  aerafa — and,  sometimes,  by  the  miners, 
ponderous  spar.  It  may  be  purchased  at  a cheap 
rate  from  Messrs.  Brown  and  Mawe,  in  Tavistocb- 
street,  or  other  collectors  of  minerals. 
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674.  To  prevent  the  Burrowing  of  Rats  in  Houses. 

Rats  may  be  effectually  prevented  from  burrow- 
ing under  the  foundation  of  houses,  by  making  an 
offset  of  stone  or  brick,  about  two  feet  in  breadth, 
and  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface  ; and  by 
carrying  up  a perpendicular  wall  from  the  edge  of 
this  offset,  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  ground. 
The  adoption  of  the  same  plan  inside  will  prevent 
the  burrowing  of  these  animals  in  cellars  : for  rats 
always  burrow  close  to  a wall  ; and  finding  their 
perpendicular  course  impeded,  they  take  a hori- 
zontal direction,  as  far  as  the  offset  continues, 
when  they  are  again  stopped  by  the  outside  wall. 
Tims  baffled,  they  ascend,  and  go  off. 

Those  persons  who  have  suffered  in  their  gra- 
naries, ice-houses,  and  in  the  cellars  of  their  dwell- 
ing-houses, by  the  depredations  of  rats,  will  pro- 
bably deem  this  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
of  the  present  work. 
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675.  To  make  portable  Balls,  for  removing  Spots 
from  Clothes  in  general. 

Take  fullers’-earth,  perfectly  dried,  so  that  it 
crumbles  into  a powder;  moisten  it  with  the  clear 
juice  of  lemons,  and  add  a small  quantity  of  pure 
pearl  ashes;  then  work  and  knead  the  whole  care- 
fully together,  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  a 
thick  elastic  paste  ; form  it  into  convenient  small 
balls,  and  expose  them  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  in 
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which  they  ought  to  be  completely  dried.  In  this 
state.they  are  lit  for  use  in  the  manner  following: — 
First,  moisten  the  spot  on  your  clothes  with  water, 
then  rub  it  with  the  ball  just  described,  and  suffer 
it  again  to  dry  in  tbe  sun : after  having  washed  the 
spot  with  pure  water,  it  will  entirely  disappear. 

6/6.  The  Fumes  of  Brimstone  useful  in  removing 
Spots  or  Stains  in  Linen,  <fyc. 

If  a red  rose  be  held  in  the  fumes  of  a brimstone- 
match,  the  colour  will  soon  begin  to  change,  and, 
at  length,  the  flower  will  become  white.  By  the 
same  process,  fruit-stains  or  iron-moulds  may  be 
removed  from  linen  or  cotton  cloths,  if  the  spots 
be  previously  moistened  with  water.  With  iron- 
moulds,  weak  muriatic  acid  is  preferable,  assisted 
by  heat ; as  by  laying  the  cloth  on  a tea-pot  or 
kettle,  filled  with  boiling  w'ater. 

6~J.  To  remove  Spots  of  Grease  from  Paper. 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  roach  alum,  burnt,  and 
flower  of  brimstone,  finely  powdered  together  ; 
wet  the  paper  a little,  and  put  a small  quantity  of 
the  powder  on  the  place,  rubbing  it  gently  with 
your  finger,  and  the  spot  will  disappear. 

67  8.  Substitute  for  Salt  of  Sorrel,  for  removing  Ink 
Spots  and  Iron-moulds. 

Take  six  parts  of  crystals  of  tartar,  in  powder, 
three  parts  of  alum,  likewise  pulverized,  and  use 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  salt  of  sorrel. 

679.  Expeditious  Method  of  taking  out  Stains  from 
Scarlet,  or  Velvet  of  any  other  Colour. 

Take  soap  wort,  bruise  it,  strain  out  its  juices, 
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and  add  to  it  a small  quantity  of  black  soap.  Wash 
the  stain  with  this  liquor,  suffering  it  to  dry  be- 
tween whiles,  and  by  this  method  the  spots  will  in 
a day  or  two  entirely  disappear. 

GSO.  To  take  Spots  effectually  out  off  Silk,  Linen, 
or  Woollen. 

Spirits  of  turpentine,  twelve  drops,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  spirits  of  wine ; grind  these  with  an 
ounce  of  pipe-maker’s  clay,  and  rub  the  spots 
therewith.  You  are  to  wet  the  composition  when 
you  do  either  silk,  linen,  or  woollen  with  it;  let  it 
remain  till  dry,  then  rub  it  off,  and  the  spot  or 
spots  will  disappear. 

True  spirits  of  salts  diluted  with  water,  will  re- 
move iron-moulds  from  linen  ; and  sal-ammoniac* 
with  lime,  will  take  out  the  stains  of  wine. 

631.  To  take  the  Stains  off  Grease ffrom  Woollen  or 

Silk. 

Three  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine,  three  ounces 
of  French  chalk,  powdered,  and  five  ounces  of 
pipe-clay.  Mix  the  above  ingredients,  and  make 
them  up  in  rolls  about  the  length  of  a finger,  and 
you  will  find  a never-failing  remedy  for  removing 
grease  from  woollen  or  silken  goods. 

N.  B.  It  is  to  be  applied  by  rubbing  on  the  spot 
either  dry  or  wet,  and  afterwards  brushing  the 
place... 

082.  Easy  and  saffe  Method  off  discharging  Grease 
. Spots  ffrom  Woollen  Cloths. 

Fullevs’-earth,  or  tobacco-pipe  clay,  being  put 
wet  on  an  oil  spot  absorbs  the  oil  as  the  water  eva- 
porates, and  leaves  the  vegetable  or  animal  fibres 
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cf  cloth  clean,  on  being  beaten  or  brushed  out. 
When  the  spot  is  occasioned  by  tallow  or  wax,  it 
is  necessary  to  heat  the  part  cautiously  bjr  an  iron 
or  the  fire,  while  the  cloth  is  drying.  In  some 
kinds  of  goods,  blotting  paper,  bran,  or  raw  starch, 
may  be  used  with  advantage. 

683.  To  take  out  Spots  of  Ink. 

As  soon  as  the  accident  happens,  wet  the  place 
with  juice  of  sorrel  or  lemon,  or  with  vinegar,  and 
the  best  hard  white  soap. 

6S4.  To  take  Iron-moulds  out  of  Linen. 

Hold  the  iron-mould  on  the  cover  of  a tankard 
of  boiling  water,  and  rub  on  the  spot  a little  juice 
of  sorrel  and  a little  salt,  and  when  the  cloth  has 
thoroughly  imbibed  the  juice,  wash  it  in  lee. 

685.  To  take  out  Spots  on  Silk. 

Rub  the  spots  with  spirit  of  turpentine ; this 
spirit  exhaling,  carries  off  with  it  the  oil  that 
causes  the  spot. 

6S6.  To  take  Wax  out  of  Velvet  of  all  Colours,,  ex- 
cept Crimson. 

Take  a crumby  wheaten  loaf,  cut  it  in  two,  toast 
it  before  the  fire,  and,  while  very  hot,  apply  it  to 
the  part  spotted  with  wax.  Then  apply  another 
piece  of  toasted  bread  hot  as  before,  and  continue 
this  application  till  the  wax  is  entirely  taken  out. 

687.  Process  for  preparing  nitrous  Acid  for  ex- 
tracting Stains,  8^ c.  from  tanned  Leather. 

Take  half  a pint  of  water,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
nitrous  acid,  and  half  an  ounce  of  salts  of  lemon-. 
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Put  the  water  in  a bottle,  and  add  the  nitrous  acid 
to  it,  and  afterwards  the  salts  of  lemon  ; when  the 
heat  which  is  caused  by  this  mixture  has  subsided, 
add  half  a pint  of  skimmed  milk  ; shake  them  oc- 
casionally l'or  three  or  four  days,  and  the  liquor 
will  be  fit  for  use. 

The  application. — With  a brush  and  soft  water 
clean  the  surface  of  the  leather  from  all  grease, 
dirt,  &c.  Next  scrape  on  it  a little  Bath  brick,  or 
white  free  sand  ; add  a little  of  the  above  liquor, 
and  with  a brush  scour  it  well,  repeating  this  pro- 
cess till  the  whole  has  been  gone  over ; then,  with 
a clean  sponge  and  water,  wash  off  what  remains 
of  the  brick:  leave  the  leather  to  dry  gradually,  and 
it  will  be  of  a light  new  colour,  if  it  is  wished  to 
be  darker,  brush  it  with  a hard  brush  a little  be- 
fore it  is  dry,  and  it  will  be  of  a rich  brown  tinge. 

(j88.  To  extract  Grease  Spots from  Paper. 

Scrape  finely  some  pipe-clay,  the  quantity  of 
which  may  be  easily  determined  on  making  the 
experiment:  lay  thereon  the  sheet  or  leaf, and  cover 
the  spot  in  like  manner  with  the  clay  ; cover  the 
whole  with  a sheet  of  paper ; then  apply,  for  a few 
seconds,  a heated  ironing  box,  or  any  substitute 
adopted  by  laundresses.  On  using  Indian  rubber 
to  remove  the  dust  taken  up  by  the  grease,  the 
paper  will  be  found  restored  to  its  original  degree 
of  whiteness  and  opacity. 

689.  To  remove  Spots  of  Grease  from  Boohs  and 
Prints. 

After  having  gently  warmed  the  paper  stained 
with  grease,  wax,  oil,  or  any  fat  body  whatever, 
take  out  as  much  as  possible  of  it,  by  means  of 
blotting  paper.  Then  dip  a small  brush  in  the 
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essential  oil  of  well-rectified  spirit  of  turpentine, 
heated  almost  to  an  ebullition  ( for  when  cold  it  acts 
only  very  weakly),  and  draw  it  gently  over  both 
sides  of  the  paper,  which  must  be  carefully  kept 
warm.  This  operation  must  be  repeated  as  many 
times  as  the  quantity  of  the  fat  body  imbibed  by  the 
pajier,  or  the  thickness  of  the  paper,  may  render 
necessary.  When  the  greasy  substance  is  entirely 
removed,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  following- 
method  to  restore  the  paper  to  its  former  white- 
ness, which  is  not  completely  restored  by  the  first 
process.  Dip  another  brush  in  highly  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  and  draw  it,  in  like  manner,  over  the 
place  which  was  stained,  and  particularly  round  the 
edges,  to  remove  the  border,  that  would  still  pre- 
sent a stain.  By  employing  these  means,  with 
proper  caution,  the  spot  will  totally  disappear;  the 
paper  will  resume  its  original  whiteness;  and  if  the 
process  has  been  employed  on  a part  written  on 
with  common  ink,  or  printed  with  printer’s  ink,  it 
will  experience  no  alteration. 

63 0.  To  take  Spots  out  of  Cloths , Stuffs,  Silk , 
Cotton,  and  Linen. 

Take  two  quarts  of  spring  water,  put  in  it  a little 
fine  white  pot-ash,  about  the  quantity  of  a walnut, 
and  a lemon  cut  in  slices;  mix  these  well  together, 
and  let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  in  the  sun ; 
then  strain  it  off,  and  put  the  clear  liquid  up  for 
use.  This  water  takes  out  all  spots,  whether  pitch, 
grease,  or  oil,  as  well  in  hats,  as  cloths  and  stuffs, 
silk  or  cotton,  and  linen.  As  soon  as  the  spot  is 
taken  out,  wash  the  place  with  fair  water ; for 
cloths  of  a deep  colour,  add  to  a spoonful  of  the 
mixture  as  much  fair  water  as  to  weaken  it. 

Grease  spots  in  cloth  may  be  removed  by  using- 
soap  and  water  with  a tooth  or  nail  brush,  and 
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afterwards  wiping  off  the  lather  with  the  wet  corner 
of  a towel.  Essence  of  lemon,  or  pure  spirit  of 
turpentine,  will  remove  pitch  from  cloth,  &c. 

In  woollen  cloth,  an  easier  method  is  to  scrape 
off  the  hard  tallow  with  the  edge  of  a tea-spoon, 
then  rub  the  part  briskly  with  a clean  woollen  rag, 
shifting  the  rag  as  the  part  becomes  dirty;  or,  place 
some  blotting  paper  on  the  spot,  press  it  with  a hot 
iron,  occasionally  moving  the  paper. 

691.  Remedy  against  the  Effects  of  Ink,  tvhen  just 
spilled. 

If  the  ink  be  spilled  on  a ruffle,  or  apron,  &c. 
while  you  have  it  on,  let  one  hold  the  spotted  part 
between  his  two  hands  over  a bason  and  rub  it, 
while  another  pours  water  gradually  from  a de- 
canter upon  it,  and  let  a whole  pitcher-full  be  used 
if  necessary ; or  if  the  ruffle,  apron,  &c.  be  at 
liberty,  let  it  be  dipped  into  a bason  filled  with 
water,  and  there  squeezed  and  dipped  in  again, 
taking  care  to  change  the  water  in  abundance  every 
two  or  three  squeezes.  If  the  ink  be  spilled  on 
a green  table  carpet,  it  may  immediately  be  taken 
out  with  a tea-spoon  so  entirely,  that  scarcely  any 
water  at  all  shall  be  wanted  afterwards,  provided 
it  was  only  that  instant  spilled,  as  the  down  of  the 
cloth  prevents  the  immediate  soaking  in  of  the 
ink,  or  of  any  other  liquor  (except  oil)  ; but  if 
it  have  lain  some  time,  be  the  time  ever  so  long, 
provided  the  place  be  still  wet,  by  pouring  on  it 
fresh  clean  water  by  little  and  little  at  a time,  and 
gathering  it  up  again  each  time  with  a spoon, 
pressing  hard  to  squeeze  it  out  of  the  cloth  into 
the  spoon,  you  will  at  last  bring  it  to  its  natural 
colour,  as  if  no  such  accident  had  happened. 
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O92.  To  promote  the  Growth  of  Forest  Trees. 

It  is  highly  to  be  censured,  the  neglect  of  per- 
mitting ivy-twines,  which  grow  to  forest  trees,  to 
remain  attached  to  them.  Their  roots  entering 
into  the  bark  rob  the  trees  of  much  of  their 
nourishment;  they  in  a manner  strangle  their  sup- 
porters, by  impeding  the  circulation  of  their  juices, 
and  in  time  destroy  the  trees.  They  should  be 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  for,  if  any  part  of  them  ad- 
here to  the  tree,  they  will  spread,  as  they  obtain 
nourishment  by  their  adhering  roots. 

693.  White-washing  the  Trunks  of  Trees  recom- 

mended. 

Being  one  day  upon  a visit  (observes  Mr.  North- 
more,  who  recommends  this  experiment)  at  my 
friend’s,  near  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  I 
remarked  that  several  of  the  trunks  of  trees  in  his 
orchard  had  been  covered  with  whitewash  ; upon 
enquiring  the  reason  he  replied,  that  he  had  done 
it  with  a view  to  keep  oft' the  hares,  and  other  ani- 
mals, and  that  it  was  attended  not  only  with  that 
good  effect,  but  several  others,  for  it  made  the  rind 
smooth  and  compact,  by  closing  up  the  cracks ; it 
entirely  destroyed  the  moss ; and  as  the  rains 
washed  off  the  lime,  it  manured  the  roots.  These 
several  advantages  derived  from  so  simple  a practice 
deserve  to  be  more  generally  known.  The  white- 
wash is  made  in  the  usual  manner,  with  lime,  and 
may  be  applied  twice,  or  oftener,  if  necessary. 

694.  To  cure  Wounds  in  Trees. 

Wounds  in  trees  are  best  cured  by  covering 
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them  with  a coat  of  common  lead  paint  without 
turpentine  (for  turpentine  is  poison  to  vegetation) 
in  the  sun,  on  a fine  dry  day. 

695.  Mr.  Forsyth's  Method  of  Curing  Injuries  and 

Defects  in  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees,  published  by 

Command  of  his  present  Majesty. 

Mr.  Forsyth  directs,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Management  and  Culture  of  Fruit  Trees,  &c.  that 
all  the  decayed,  hollow,  loose,  rotten,  injured,  dis- 
eased, and  dead  parts,  should  be  entirely  cut  away, 
till  the  knife  extend  to  the  sound  or  solid  wood, 
so  as  to  leave  the  surface  perfectly  smooth.  The 
composition  which  he  has  invented,  and  directed 
to  be  then  applied,  is  thus  prepared:  To  twenty- 
five  gallons  of  human  urine,  and  a peck  of  lime, 
add  a sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  cow-dung  to  bring 
it  to  the  consistency  of  paint.  This  composition 
should  then  be  laid  on  with  a painter’s  brush,  to 
the  thickness  of  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  and 
the  edges  finished  off  as  thin  as  possible.  In  the 
mean  time,  a tin  box,  the  top  of  which  is  perfo- 
rated with  holes,  should  be  filled  with  a mixture  of 
five  parts  of  dry  pulverized  wood  ashes,  and  one 
part  bone  ashes  also  reduced  to  powder ; from 
which  it  is  to  be  scatteted  or  dredged  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  composition  : and,  when  it  has  been 
suffered  to  absorb  half  an  hour,  an  additional  por- 
tion of  the  powder  is  to  be  gently  applied  with  the 
hand  till  the  plaster  acquire  a smooth  and  even 
surface.  As  the  edges  of  the  plastered  wounds  grow 
up,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  new  wood 
from  coming  in  contact  with  that  which  is  decayed: 
and,  for  this  purpose,  it  will  be  proper  to  cut  out 
the  latter,  in  proportion  as  the  growth  of  the  former 
advances  ; a hollow  space  being  left  between  the 
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two,  that  the  new  wood  may  have  sufficient  space 
to  extend  and  fill  up  the  cavity,  thus  forming,  as  it 
were,  a new  tree.  In  consequence  of  this  process, 
old  and  decayed  pear-trees,  in  the  second  summer 
after  its  being  thus  applied,  are  said  to  have  pro- 
duced fruit  of  the  best  quality  and  finest  flavour  ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years,  to  have 
even  yielded  such  abundant  crops,  as  young  and 
healthy  trees  could  not  have  borne  in  twenty  years. 
By  the  same  method,  too,  large  and  aged  elm-trees, 
all  the  parts  of  which  were  broken,  having  only  a 
very  small  portion  of  bark  left  on  the  trunk,  shot 
forth  stems  from  their  tops  to  the  height  of  more 
than  thirty  feet,  within  six  or  seven  years  after  the 
composition  had  been  applied.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  both  forest  and  fruit  trees,  however  aged 
or  decayed,  may  be  preserved,  and  even  renovated; 
while  the  latter,  in  particular,  are  rendered  more 
fruitful  than  at  any  earlier  period  of  their  growth. 
The  health  and  vegetation  of  trees  in  general, 
Mr.  Forsyth  remarks,  may  be  greatly  promoted, 
by  scraping  them,  by  cutting  away  the  cankered 
parts,  and  by  washing  their  stems  annually  in 
February  or  March : and  he  recommends  fresh 
soap  suds,  and  the  composition,  to  be  applied  to 
the  stems  and  branches  of  fruit,  forest,  or  timber 
trees  of  any  kind,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ceil- 
ings of  rooms  are  white-washed;  which,  he  asserts, 
will  not  only  destroy  the  eggs  of  insects  that 
would  be  hatched  during  the  spring  and  summer, 
but  also  prevent  the  growth  of  moss.  If  therefore, 
he  adds,  the  same  operation  be  repeated  in  autumn, 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  it  will  kill  the  eggs  of  those 
numerous  insects  which  would  otherwise  be  hatch- 
ed during  that  season  and  the  ensuing  winter.  So 
that  this  process,  in  fact,  not  only  contributes  to 
the  nourishment  of  the  tree,  but  actually  preserves 
its  bark  in  a fine  healthful  state. 
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6g6.  To  preserve  Wood  in  damp  Situations. 

Two  coats  of  the  following  preparation  are  to 
be  applied,  after  which  the  wood  is  subject  to  no 
deterioration  whatever  from  humidity.  Twelve 
pounds  of  resin  are  to  be  beaten  in  a mortar,  to 
which  three  pounds  of  sulphur  and  twelve  pints  of 
whale  oil  are  to  be  added.  This  mixture  is  to  be 
melted  over  the  fire,  and  stirred  during  the  opera- 
tion. Ochre  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
by  triturating  it  with  oil,  may  then  be  combined  in 
the  proportion  necessary  to  give  either  a lighter  or 
a darker  colour  to  the  material.  The  first  coat 
should  be  put  on  lightly,  having  been  previously 
heated ; the  second  may  be  applied  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  a third  after  an  equal  interval,  if  from  the 
peculiar  dampness  of  the  situation  it  should  be 
judged  expedient. 

Remark. — It  is  highly  probable  (though  the 
experiment  has  not  been  tried)  that  this  composi- 
tion would  be  improved  by  adding  a small  por- 
tion of  the  liquid  leather,  which  is  now  commonly 
sold  in  London,  being  the  refuse  of  the  purifica- 
tion of  fish  oil  by  tar. 

Where  the  work  will  bear  the  expense,  and  is  not 
exposed  to  a heat  of  more  than  130  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  the  best  composition  is  the  following: 
Equal  parts  of  turpentine  (the  fluid  resin,  not  the 
essential  oil)  bees’-wax,  black  resin  and  maltha,  or 
coal  tar,  boiled  together  till  the)’-  cease  to  rise,  that 
is,  till  the  white  cream  or  scum  proceeding  from  the 
separation  of  the  essential  oil  disappears.  Apply  it 
warm  with  a turpentine  brush — two  or  three  coats 
to  cover  the  cracks  or  pores  left  by  the  brush.  This 
lute  was  first  proposed  by  Chaptal,  without  the  ad- 
dition of  the  coal  tar,  which  is  a great  improve- 
ment. A piece  of  wood  covered  with  three  coats 
of  it,  and  immersed  for  two  years  in  water,  was 
found  to  be  quite  dry  on  cutting  off  the  lute. 
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Take  care  not  to  allow  water  to  fall  into  the  pan, 
as  it  would  make  the  hot  materials  explode.  If  the 
composition  catch  fire,  put  on  the  cover  directly, 
and  remove  the  pan  for  an  instant  from  the  fire. 

697.  Cause  and  Prevention  of  the  Dry  Rot. 

The  cause  of  the  dry  rot  in  wood  is  moisture ; 
and  to  prevent  well-dried  timber  from  decaying 
above  or  under  ground,  is  by  charring  it  well. 

G93.  Cure  for  the  Dry  Rot  in  Timber,  so  as  to 
make  it  indestructible  by  Water. 

Melt  twelve  ounces  of  rosin  in  an  iron  pot ; add 
three  gallons  of  train  oil,  and  three  or  four  rolls  of 
brimstone ; and  when  the  brimstone  and  rosin  are 
melted  and  become  thin,  add  as  much  Spanish 
brown,  or  red  and  yellow  ochre,  or  any  other 
colour  required,  first  ground  fine  with  the  same  oil, 
as  will  give  the  whole  a shade  of  the  depth  pre- 
ferred ; then  lay  it  on  with  a brush  as  hot  and  thin 
as  possible ; some  time  after  the  first  coat  is  dried, 
give  it  a second.  This  preparation  will  preserve 
planks  for  ages,  and  keep  the  weather  from  driving 
through  brick  work. 

699.  Method  of  trying  the  Goodness  of  Timber  for 

Ship  Building,  used  in  the  Arsenal  at  Vienna. 

One  person  applies  his  ear  to  the  centre  of  one 
end  of  the  trunk,  while  another,  with  a key,  hits 
the  other  end  with  a gentle  stroke.  If  the  tree  be 
sound  and  good,  the  stroke  will  be  distinctly  heard 
at  the  other  end,  though  the  tree  should  be  an 
hundred  feet  or  more  in  length. 

700.  To  Season  and  render  Green  Timber  imme- 

diately ft for  Use. 

After  the  timber  has  been  cut  down  from  the 
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stock,  take  off  immediately  both  the  outer  bark 
and  also  the  inner  rind,  clean  to  the  wood;  cut  it 
up  to  the  different  purposes  for  which  it  may  be 
wanted,  whether  scantlings  for  roofings,  joists, 
planks,  deals,  or  the  like.  After  preparing  them 
for  their  proper  use,  steep  them  in  lime  water  a 
few  days,  or  pay  them  over  with  a little  of  the  lime, 
along  with  the  water.  The  hotter  it  is  used  after 
the  lime  is  slacked,  so  much  the  better.  Lime 
water  is  made  by  slacking  the  lime  shells  in  water. 
This  will  answer  equally  well  for  round  trees.  The 
author  of  this  method  says,  he  has  been,  for  a great 
number  of  years  past,  used  to  take  down  and  repair 
both  ancient  and  modern  buildings,  in  which  a 
good  deal  of  Scots  fir  had  been  used,  but  he  never 
found  one  inch  either  rotten  or  Avorm-eaten,  where 
it  was  in  the  least  connected  with  lime,  and  kept 
dry ; on  the  contrary,  he  found  it  more  hard  and 
firm  than  when  first  used. 

***  Some  observations  and  recipes,  applicable 
to  Trees  in  general,  may  also  be  found  in  Chap. 
xxv.  Sect.  v.  Nos.  503,  50g,  511,  512,  514, 
516,  517 .pp.  244  — 247. 


Travellers,  (Hints  to)  see  Chap.  xxvi. 
Nos.  547,  548.  pp.  264,  265. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

varnishes. 


[ The  'following  original  and  excellent  Observations 
on  Varnishes  were  first  published  by  Tho.  Cooper, 
Esq.  of  Northumberland,  ( North  America)  in 
the  American  edition  of  Dr.  Willich's  “ Domes ~ 
tic  Encyclopedia.”'] 


701.  Observations  on  Varnishes. 

The  liquids  in  which  the  substances  proper  for 
making  varnishes  are  generally  dissolved  are  lin- 
seed, nut  oil,  sun-flower  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
spirit  of  wine.  Hence  the  substances  themselves 
are  all  of  the  class  of  rosins.  Nut  oil  is  not  often 
used,  though  being  of  a clearer  colour  than  linseed 
oil,  it  might  sometimes  deserve  the  preference^ 
The  other  essential  oils,  as  rosemary,  bergamotte, 
&c.  are  too  dear,  and  do  not  dry. 

The  substances  commonly  employed  are  such  as 
form  a transparent  solution  with  the  solvents  above 
mentioned,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  affected  by 
moisture  of  any  kind  : since  none  of  the  gums,  or 
gum-resins,  are  fit  for  the  purpose. 

The  resins  usually  employed  are copal,  amber, 
mastic,  sandarac,  lac  (both  stick  lac  and  seed  lac) 
pine  turpentine  from  Chios  or  Venice,  common 
white  rosin,  dragon’s-blood,  gum-elemi,  asphaltum, 
or  Jew’s-pitch,  and  common  pitch.  To  which  may 
be  added,  elastic  gum,  or  ca-out-chouc,  though 
this  is  only  used  at  present  for  balloons. 

Oil  of  turpentine  deadens  the  colour  of  paints: 
tiie  varnishes  of  amber  and  copal  brighten  them. 

Linseed  oil  is  procured  by  grinding  linseed  in 
02 
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mills  for  that  purpose.  It  is  of  a brownish  colour. 
Before  it  can  be  used  it  must  be  made  drying.  The 
l'eason  that  oil  will  not  dry  without  preparation  is 
either  that  it  contains  a quantity  of  uncombined 
mucilaginous  substance,  or  a quantity  of  uncom- 
bined acid,  or  both.  I have  not  seen  this  any  where 
ascertained ; Mr.  Watt  told  me  it  was  acid. 

The  common  method  of  making  drying  oil,  is  to 
put  about  half  an  ounce  of  litharge  to  each  quart 
of  the  oil:  boil  it  not  hastily  or  violently,  but  with 
a moderate  and  equal  fire  for  about  two  hours, 
scumming  it.  If  it  be  boiled  too  hard  it  will  be 
burnt,  and  become  brown.  Let  this  rest  till  all  sedi- 
ment has  perfectly  subsided,  then  separate  the 
clean  oil,  which  will  grow  the  clearer  and  the 
better  for  keeping.  When  it  is  made  perfectly 
drying,  it  will  have  a scum  formed  at  the  top. 
Perhaps  white  lead  would  be  better  to  use  than 
litharge. 

Poppy  oil,  is  from  the  seeds  of  the  common 
poppy.  ... 

Nut  oil,  is  the  oil  expressed  in  the  same  manner 
from  walnut.  It  is  made  drying  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  linseed  oil : and  being  clearer,  is  preferable 
for  colourless  varnishes. 

To  make  boiled  linseed  oil  colourless,  take  three 
or  four  gallons  of  oil : add  to  it  about  two  quarts  of 
fine  clear  sand,  and  three  or  four  gallons  of  boiling 
water:  agitate  it  for  half  an  hour,  separate  the  oil, 
and  repeat  the  process  with  fresh  water. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  produced  by  the  distillation 
of  common  turpentine:  the  residuum  is  rosin. 

Copal,  is  a resin  produced  from  certain  trees  in 
New  Spain.  The  best  is  the  clearest,  and  such  as 
will  glaze  a hot  tobacco-pipe  without  blistering. 

Amber  (Karabe,  succinum)  is  a substance,  but 
whether  vegetable  or  animal  is  not  quite  deter- 
mined, found  upon  the  sea-shores  of  Polish  Prussia. 
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It  has  been  by  some  thought  a resin  from  trees;  by 
others,  a fossil ; by  others,  the  indurated  excrement 
of  the  whale. 

Mastic,  is  a resin  produced  from  a small  tree 
called  the  Lentisk,  growing  in  the  isle  of  Chio.  The 
bark  is  cut,  and  the  juice  exudes. 

Sandarac,  is  a resin  produced  in  the  same  way 
from  a species  of  juniper,  growing  on  the  coast  of 
Africa. 

Lac,  gum-lac,  seed-lac,  is  produced  on  certain 
trees  of  the  fig  kind,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  East  Indies,  by  the  perforation  of  insects  in  the 
bark.  It  has  been  by  some  thought  a kind  of  wax 
produced  by  the  insects  themselves. 

Turpentine  is  collected  in  the  Greek  isles,  by 
making  an  incision  in  the  fir-trees:  the  juice  is 
turpentine.  Venice  [Chian]  turpentine  is  brought 
over  in  large  earthen  jars. 

Common  rosin,  the  residuum  of  turpentine,  after 
distilling  it  to  obtain  the  essential  oil. 

Dragon's-blood,  a resin  of  a red  colour  produced 
from  certain  trees  in  the  East  Indies  and  Madeira, 
and  the  Canary  Islands. 

Gum-Elemi,  a resin,  the  produce  of  trees  grow- 
ing in  the  East  Indies  and  Brazil. 

Asplialtum,  Jew’s-pitch.  This  is  a native  bitu- 
men found  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  of  a 
blackish-brown  colour. 

Common  Pitch  is  the  residuum  after  the  distilla- 
tion of  tar. 

Elastic  Gum,  a substance  from  the  East  Indies 
and  the  Brazils,  having  all  the  properties  of  inspis- 
sated bird-lime,  or  of  the  juice  of  the  Misletoe. 

It  dissolves  in  petroleum  and  oil  of  turpentine. 

702.  General  Observations  on  making  Varnishes 
of  all  Kinds. 

1st.  As  the  substances  that  form  varnishes  are 
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extremely  inflammable,  they  ought  only  to  be 
made  in  a brick  or  stone  room  with  a floor  of  the 
same  materials.  They  should  be  cautiously  kept 
from  a fire  that  flames;  nor  should  a lighted  candle 
come  near  them ; for  the  vapour,  particularly  oj 
oil  of  turpentine  and  spirit  of  wine,  will  catch  fire 
at  some  distance,  by  means  of  flame  of  any  kind. 
The  operator  should  always  have  by  him  a woollen 
cloth  or  small  blanket  in  a tub  of  water  to  cover 
the  vessel  containing  the  ingredients  in  case  of  their 
taking  fire.  They  can  only  be  put  out  by  thus 
excluding  the  air. 

2d.  The  substances  should  be  freed,  as  much  as 
possible,  from  impurities  of  every  kind,  particularly 
sandarac,  and  preserved  free  from  dust.  The 
utmost  cleanliness,  in  and  about  the  vessels,  is  es- 
sentially necessary  to  good  colour  and  transparency, 

3d.  The  substances,  after  being  broken  into 
pieces,  freed  frohi  impurities  and  heterogeneous 
substances,  should  be  put  by  themselves  in  the 
melting  pot.  If  reduced  to  powder  or  very  small 
pieces,  they  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  bum 
and  hurt  the  colour. 

4th.  All  the  resins  should  be  kept  in  vessels  well 
stopt  and  closed  from  dust.  So  of  the  oils  and  spirit. 

5th,  When  the  varnish  is  made,  it  should  be  left 
some  time  for  the  dregs  to  settle : then  be  poured 
off  clear,  and  then  be  filtered  through  silk  or  lawn. 

6th.  For  goods  that  are  not  to  be  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  the  spirit  varnishes  will  answer: 
but  as  sandarac  and  mastic  will  melt  in  the  sun,  the 
oil  varnishes  of  copal  and  amber  are  the  most  proper. 

7th.  Glazed  earthen  vessels  are  better  than  iron ; 
copper  is  soluble  in  oil,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be 
used.  The  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  is  neces- 
sary to  success. 

703.  Of  Varnishes  with  Spirit  of  Wine. 

Copal-spirit  Varnish.  This  receipt  is  kept  a great 
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secret.  Mr.  Henry,  of  Manchester,  in  England, 
and  the  Sieur  Watin,  at  Paris,  make  it.  Henry’s 
is  rather  coloured. 

I have  made  it,  by  dissolving  copal  in  a warm 
place,  in  any  of  the  following  essential  oils:  berga- 
motte,  lavender,  orange,  lemon,  rosemary,  of 
which  the  last  is  the  cheapest;  dilute  it  with  twice 
the  quantity  of  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  If 
the  oil  of  rosemar)'  is  much  adulterated  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  it  will  not  succeed.  Oil  of  turpentine 
precipitates  the  copal;  but  bytwelvehours  digestion 
(in  a small  retort  with  a lamp  heat)  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine on  copal,  I succeeded  in  making  a per- 
fectly colourless  varnish. 

704.  Colourless  Spirit  Varnish  of  Mastic  and 

Sandarac. 

To  one  quart  of  rectified  spirit  add  two  ounces 
of  mastic,  in  drops,  and  six  ounces  of  sandarac; 
when  well  dissolved,  add  four  ounces  of  pure 
Venice  turpentine. 

If  it  is  wanted  to  be  harder,  substitute  two  ounces 
of  gum-lac,  half  an  ounce  of  gum-elemi,  and  two 
ounces  of  clear  white  rosin  instead  of  the  mastic 
and  turpentine.  But  the  colour  will  not  be  so  good. 
The  first  is  proper  for  toilet-boxes,  &c.  the  last  for 
cane, chairs, furniture, &c.  which  are  much  handled. 

705.  Varnish  for  Violins  and  Musical  Instruments* 

Spirit  of  wine  one  quart,  sandarac  four  ounces, 
gum-lacca  and  mastic,  each  two  ounces,  gum-elemi 
one  ounce;  when  all  is  melted,  add  two  ounces  of 
turpentine. 

706.  Gold-colour  Varnish. 

Bruise  separately  four  ounces  of  lacca,  as  much 
gamboge,  as  much  dragon’s-blood,  as  much  annatto, 
and  one  ounce  of  saffron.  Put  each  of  these  into  a 
quart  of  spirit  of  wine.  Digest  them  in  the  sun  or 
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in  a moderate  heat  for  a fortnight,  mix  them  with 
clear  varnish  of  sandarac  according  to  the  tint  you 
want.  Four  ounces  of  aloes  dissolved  in  a quart  of 
spirit  will  also  be  a good  addition  to  the  above  in- 
gredients, and  give  you  more  command  over  the 
tint  you  may  require. 

/07-  General  Observations  on  Spirit  Varnishes. 

1st.  A water-bath  is  the  proper  heat  for  spirit 
varnishes.  A sand-bath  is  liable  to  be  too  hot,  and 
embers  or  coals  dangerous. 

When  the  water  once  boils,  keep  it  boiling  till 
the  substances  are  dissolved.  This  you  will  find  by 
stirring  it  with  a glass,  or  white  wood  spatula,  or 
a tobacco-pipe.  By  dissolving  salt  in  the  water, 
you  may  increase  the  heat.  When  your  substances 
are  not  quite  dissolved,  never  put  them  on  the  fire 
a second  time  to  finish  the  solution. 

Never  fill  the  vessels  but  about  three  parts  full. 

2.  Gum-elemi  gives  consistence  to  the  varnish, 
but  should  be  used  in  small  proportions.  Brilliancy 
is  given  by  the  Venice  and  Ohio  turpentine. 

3.  The  turpentine  should  always  be  melted  sepa- 
rately, when  the  substances  are  dissolved : it  should 
be  melted  in  a small  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine,  and 
then  added.  After  the  turpentine  is  added,  give 
the  water-bath  six  or  eight  boils,  and  then  take  it 
off,  and  strain  it  through  a very  fine  sieve  or  fine 
linen.  It  will  be  still  clearer  by  standing  and  repose. 

4.  The  general  proportion  of  sandarac  is  about 
ten  or  twelve  ounces  to  a quart  of  spirit,  and  so  of 
the  other  gums : if  others  are  substituted,  the  san- 
darac must  be  proportionably  diminished.  The 
spirits  of  wine  should  fire  gunpowder. 

5.  If  you  want  red  or  black  varnishes,  dragon’s- 
blood  and  vermilion,  Jew’s-pitch  and  lamp-black, 
will  answer  your  purpose. 

6.  Seed-lac  makes  harder  varnish  than  shell-lac ; 
about  ten  ounces  to  the  quart  is  enough. 
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70S.  Oil  Varnishes. — General  Observations  on 
Oil  Varnishes. 

1 . Copal  and  amber  are  the  two  principal  sub- 
stances tor  oil  varnishes  ; as  each  of  them  possesses 
the  property  of  making  a hard  and  transparent  var- 
nish, thev  need  not  be  mixed;  but  copal  should  be 
reserved  for  the  lighter  coloured  varnishes.  Amber, 
however,  is  tougher  than  copal,  and  a little  of  it 
certainly  improves  copal  varnish,  if  the  tinge  of 
colour  is  no  objection. 

2.  It  requires  a stronger  fire  to  dissolve  copal  and 
amber  when  mixed  with  oil,  than  alone  ; a strong 
heat  hurts  the  colour.  Melt  therefore  these  resins 
by  themselves,  broken  into  small  pieces  ; employ 
no  more  heat  than  is  necessary  to  melt  them ; 
when  melted,  add  to  them  the  hot  linseed  oil  by 
degrees,  stirring  as  you  pour  it  in  ; then  give  a few 
boilings  to  incorporate  the  whole. 

3.  If  you  have  more  than  one  resin  to  add,  melt 
the  hardest  first,  otherwise  the  most  fusible  will 
burn  before  the  other  is  melted. 

4.  A sand-bath,  or  bright  coals  that  do  not 
flame,  is  the  proper  heat  for  oil  varnishes : but 
give  no  more  heat  than  is  barely  necessary  to 
melt  them. 

5.  The  vessels  should  be  glazed  earthenware 
with  a cover ; and  new  ones  used,  for  copal  var- 
nish especially,  every  time. 

6.  When  the  oil  and  the  resin  are  incorporated 
and  well  stirred  together,  add  your  hot  oil  of  tur- 
pentine ; this  should  be  about  double  the  quantity 
of  the  oil  employed  ; but  the  oil  should  not  be 
boiling  hot  when  the  turpentine  is  poured  in, 
otherwise  it  may  catch  fire.  Stir  it. 

7.  Filter  or  strain  the  varnish;  then  let  it  rest  at 
least  forty-eight  hours.  The  sediment  will  do  for 
a coarser  or  more  coloured  varnish  of  the  same 
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kind:  the  oil  mixed  with  the  sediment  will  tarnish 
the  colour  at  the  second  melting. 

7 00 . Copal  Varnish. 

Melt  slowly  one  pound  of  copal ; add  half  a pint 
of  boiling  drying  oil : when  incorporated,  add  one 
pint  of  oil  of  turpentine  made  hot.  You  may  add 
from  half  a pint  to  three  pints  of  boiling  drying 
oil,  according  to  the  consistence  required. 

710.  Another. 

Melt  in  a pei-fectly  clean  vessel,  by  a very  slow 
heat,  a pound  of  clear  copal : to  this  add  from  one 
to  two  quarts  of  drying  linseed  oil ; when  the  mate- 
rials are  thoroughly  mixed,  remove  the  vessel  from 
the  fire,  and  keep  constantly  stirring  it  till  most  of 
the  heat  is  gone:  then  add  one  pound  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. Strain  the  varnish  through  a piece  of 
close  linen,  and  keep  it  for  use.  The  older  it  is, 
the  more  drying  does  it  become. 

711.  Another. 

M.  Carendeffez,  formerly  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
at  present  resident  at  New  Yrork,  finds  that  an 
ounce  of  good  sulphuric  aether,  and  an  ounce  of 
copal  in  gross  powder,  mixed  together  in  a well 
stopped  bottle,  and  placed  in  a moderate  sand-heat 
or  water-bath,  form  a perfect  solution.  Mr,  C.  re- 
marks, that  the  solution,  though  not  very  cheap, 
affords  a fine  and  brilliant  varnish,  and  the  process 
is  so  easy  as  to  be  repeated  by  any  person  though 
of  very  moderate  skill. 

712.  Gold-colour  Varnish , or  Lacker. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  amber,  two  ounces  of  lacca ; 
melt  them;  add  eight  ounces  of  drying  oil:  then  add 
oil  of  turpentine  coloured  with  gamboge,  annatto, 
saffron  and  dragon’s-blood,  according  to  the  tinge 
you  want. 
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713.  Black  Japan. 

Melt  eight  ounces  of  amber;  melt  (separately 
from  the  amber)  four  ounces  of  asphaltum,  and  four 
ounces  rosin:  when  melted,  add  eight  ounces  of 
boiling  oil,  and  then  sixteen  ounces  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine; then  stir  in  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce 
lamp-black,  and  give  it  another  boil  or  two. 

7 Id.  Common  Varnish. 

One  pound  of  rosin,  one  ounce  gum-elemi, 
eight  ounces  drying  oil,  and  sixteen  ounces  oil  of 
turpentine. 

715.  Varnishes  “with  Turpentine  alone. 

Oil  of  turpentine  will  dissolve  any  of  these  resins, 
except  copal  and  amber;  but  it  does  not  make  so 
good  varnish  as  when  mixed  with  boiled  oil. 

716.  Common  Turpentine  Varnish 

Is  frequently  made  by  dissolving  one  pound  of 
turpentine,  or  about  ten  ounces  of  rosin,  in  oil  of 
turpentine  alone. 

717-  Elastic  Gum  Varnish. 

Cut  the  gum  into  small  pieces,  and  digest  it  with 
thirty-two  parts  of  pure  oil  of  turpentine  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a warm  place.  Rosemary, 
lavender,  and  other  essential  oils  also  dissolve  it. 
So  does  nitric  cether.  If  softened  by  boiling  in 
water,  or  still  more  in  a solution  of  alum,  it  may 
be  joined. 

718.  Varnishes  of  Gums. 

Gum-tragacanth  and  gum-arabic  may  be  dissolv- 
ed in  water;  or  the  first  in  brandy.  Ichthyocolla 
(isinglass)  is  best  dissolved  in  brandy  or  whiskey. 
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719.  Elastic  Gum  (see  p.  341.) 

Size — From  diluted  glue ; from  white  leather 
cuttings. 

Fish  Size — Boiled  eel  skins. 

/20.  Martin's  Copal  Varnish. 

In  a large  gallon  earthen  pot,  with  a cover  like  a 
chocolate  pot,  melt  four  ounces  Chio  turpentine : 
when  fluid,  pour  in  eight  ounces  of  amber  pow- 
dered ; set  it  on  the  fire  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Take 
off  the  pot ; add  to  it  one  pound  of  pounded  copal, 
four  or  more  of  turpentine,  and  one  gill  of  warm 
oil  of  turpentine.  Increase  the  heat  a little ; when 
it  has  been  on  the  fire  half  an  hour,  take  it  off,  stir 
the  ingredients,  adding  two  ounces  of  the  finest 
and  whitest  colophony  or  rosin.  Set  it  again  on  the 
fire,  and  increase  the  heat  till  the  whole  is  quite 
fluid.  Remove  the  pot ; let  the  heat  subside  a little; 
have  ready  twenty-four  ounces  (about  one  pint  and 
a quarter)  of  drying  linseed  oil,  poppy,  or  nut  oil; 
pour  it  boiling  hot  by  degrees  into  your  gums  and 
stir  them  well.  When  mixed,  set  it  again  on  the 
fire,  stirring  it  till  it  boils  up  ; then  take  it  off  and 
add  a quart  of  turpentine  made  hot ; stir  and  give 
it  one  boil  more  ; then  add  another  pint  of  turpen- 
tine made  hot  ; stir  it  well,  give  it  one  more  boil, 
and  it  is  enough.  Strain  it;  if  thicker  than  linseed 
oil,  thin  it  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Let  it  stand  a 
month  before  it  is  used.  It  should  be  made  in  an 
open  yard,  for  the  frequent  practice  is  very  un- 
wholesome. 

Great  danger  will  attend  the  addition  of  copal, 
as  the  same  heat  which  w'ould  be  required  to  dis- 
solve the  copal  would  volatilize  the  turpentine,  and 
take  fire  if  the  vapour  were  directed  to  the  flame. 

721.  Amber  Varnish. 

Melt  eight  ounces  of  Chio  turpentine, pour  in  one 
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pound  of  powdered  amber  by  degrees,  stirring  it  all 
the  while  ; set  it  on  the  fire  for  half  an  hour,  then 
add  two  ounces  of  white  rosin ; stop  the  cover 
close,  and  increase  the  fire  till  the  whole  is  melted. 
To  this  add  one  pound  of  hot  drying  oil ; and  then 
by  decrees  a quart  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Amber 
can  only  be  dissolved  clear,  by  melting  it  with 
some  less  glutinous  gum.  Same  process  for  copal 
varnish. — Dom.  Enc.  vol.  v.  f Philadelphia ) p.  233. 

722.  Varnish  for  coloured  Drawings  and  Prints. 

Take  of  Canada  balsam  one  ounce,  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine two  ounces ; mix  them  together.  Before 
this  composition  is  applied,  the  drawing  or  print 
should  be  sized  with  a solution  of  isinglass  in  water; 
and  when  dry,  apply  the  varnish  with  a camel’s- 
hair  brush. 

723.  To  varnish  plaster  Casts  or  Models. 

Take  about  a quarter  of  an  ounce  avoirdupoise, 
of  the  finest  white  soap,  grate  it  small,  and  put  it 
into  a new  glazed  earthen  vessel,  with  an  English 
pint  of  water  ; hold  it  over  the  fire  till  the  soap  is 
dissolved,  then  add  the  same  quantity  of  bleached 
wax  cut  into  small  pieces : as  soon  as  the  whole  is 
incorporated,  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Mode  of  application. — Dry  the  model  well  at  the 
fire,  suspend  it  by  a thread,  and  dip  it  in  the  var- 
nish ; take  it  out,  and  a quarter  of  an  hour  after 
dip  it  in  again  ; let  it  stand  for  six  or  seven  days, 
then,  with  a bit  of  muslin  rolled  softly  round  your 
finger,  rub  the  model  gently,  and  this  will  produce 
a brilliant  gloss ; but  this  part  of  the  operation 
must  be  done  with  great  care  and  a light  hand,  as 
the  coat  of  varnish  is  thin. 

734.  Another  Wap. 

Take  skim  milk,  from  which  the  cream  has  been 
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carefully  taken  off,  and  with  a camel’s  hair  pencil 
lay  over  the  cast  till  it  holds  out,  or  will  imbibe  no 
more;  shake  or  blow  off  any  that  remains  on  the 
surface,  and  lay  it  in  a place  free  from  dust:  and 
when  it  is  dry,  it  will  look  like  polished  marble. 

N.  B.  This  last  mode  answers  equally  well  with 
the  former,  but  will  not  resist  the  weather. 

725.  Varnish  for  Earthenware. 

To  make  it  white,  glass  and  soda  in  equal  pro- 
portion must  be  pounded  together,  very  fine,  care- 
fully sifted,  and  well  mixed.  The  mixture  must 
next  be  exposed  to  a strong  heat  till  it  is  rendered 
very  dry.  It  is  after  that  to  be  put  into  vessels 
which  have  been  already  baked;  it  will  then  be 
melted,  and  the  varnish  is  made.  It  may  be  ap- 
plied in  the  usual  manner. 

726.  French  soft  Varnish  for  Engravers. 

One  ounce  of  virgin’s  wax,  one  ounce  of  asphal- 
tum  or  Greek  pitch,  half  an  ounce  of  common 
pitch,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Burgundy  pitch. 

N.  B.  The  celebrated  Vivares,  the  landscape 
engraver,  always  used  this  varnish,  in  preference 
to  any  other. 

727.  Varnish  for  Furniture. 

To  one  part  of  virgin’s  white  wax  add  eight 
parts  of  oil  of  petroleum;  lay  a slight  coat  of  this 
mixture  on  the  wood  with  a badger’s  brush,  while 
a little  warm;  the  oil  will  then  evaporate,  and 
leave  a thin  coat  of  wax,  which  should  afterwards 
be  polished  with  a coarse  woollen  cloth. 

728.  A Varnish  for  Toilet  Boxes,  Cases,  Fans,  fyc. 

Dissolve  two  ounces  of  gum-mastic,  and  eight, 
ounces  of  gum-sandarac,  in  a quart  of  alkohol; 
then  add  four  ounces  of  Venice  turpentine. 
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729.  Preparation  of  the  true  Copal  Varnish. 

Take  two  parts  of  gum  copal,  reduced  to  a fine- 
powder;  wash  it  repeatedly  iu  water,  to  free  it 
from  the  woody  fibres;  then  introduce  it  into  a 
flask,  and  pour  over  it  four  parts  of  pure  oil  of 
rosemary:  digest  the  mixture  in  a gentle  heat  for 
three  days,  or  longer;  after  which,  add  as  much 
highly  rectified  spirits  of  wine  as  is  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  suffer  it  to  remain  undisturbed,  until  the 
impurities  subside:  then  decant  the  varnish. 

730.  To  make  Varnish  for  Oil  Paintings. 

According  to  the  number  of  your  pictures,  take 
the  whites  of  the  same  number  of  eggs,  and  to  each 
picture  take  the  bigness  of  a hazei-nut  of  white 
sugar-candy,  dissolved,  and  mix  it  with  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  brandy;  beat  the  whites  of  your  eggs  to  a 
froth;  then  let  it  settle;  take  the  clear,  put  to  it 
your  brandy  and  sugar,  and  varnish  over  your  pic- 
tures with  it;  this  is  much  better  than  any  other 
varnish,  as  it  is  easily  washed  off  when  your  pic- 
tures want  cleaning  again. 

731.  To  make  White  Varnish. 

Dissolve  gum-sandarac  and  gum-mastic  in  spirits 
of  wine;  leave  it  to  settle  for  two  days;  then  strain 
it  through  a linen  doth,  let  it  stand  for  some  time, 
pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  bottle  it  for  use. 

732.  Another,  by  Dr.  Withering. 

Take  of  gum-sandarac  an  ounce  and  a half; 
mastic,  in  drops,  half  an  ounce ; gum-elemi,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce;  oil  of  spikelavender,  a quarter 
of  an  ounce;  put  them  into  a half-pint  phial,  and 
fill  it  up  with  best  spirits  of  wine.  Let  it  stand  in 
rather  a warm  place,  till  all  the  gums  are  dissolved, 
and  then  pour  off  the  varnish  into  a clean  phial, 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 
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733.  A Varnish  for  'preserving  Insects , Fruits , fyc. 

Take  one  pound  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine, 
and  two  ounces  of  white  amber ; add  thereto  an 
ounce  of  white  sandarac  and  white  mastic,  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  Venice  turpentine;  digest  the 
whole  in  balneo  mariae  during  forty-eight  hours,  to 
an  entire  dissolution;  take  out  the  intestines  of  the 
insect  3'ou  have  a mind  to  preserve;  lay  them  for 
some  days  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  mixed  with 
clarified  sugar-candy  ; afterwards  besmear  them 
with  your  varnish  till  they  are  transparent  as  glass; 
in  this  manner  you  will  preserve  them  a long 
time. 

This  varnish  succeeds  equally  with  vegetables 
and  fruits,  which  never  rot  or  decay  when  not 
affected  by  the  exterior  air,  as  has  been  observed 
with  regard  to  cherries,  which  are  preserved  per- 
fectly well,  by  besmearing  them  with  melted  white 
wax. 

734.  Method  of  preparing  Linseed  Oil  Varnish. 

One  pound  of  wrell  pulverized  and  sifted  litharge, 
four  ounces  of  finely  pounded  w'hite  vitriol,  and 
one  quart  of  linseed  oil.  Put  these  ingredients 
into  an  iron  pan  of  such  a size  that  it  may  be  only 
half  full ; mix  them  well  together,  and  boil  them 
till  the  moisture  is  evaporated,  which  may  be 
known  by  a pellicle  being  formed  on  the  surface, 
or  by  the  barrel  of  a quill  bursting  when  thrust  to 
the  bottom  of  the  boiling  varnish.  Then  take  it 
from  the  fire  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  taking 
care  to  keep  back  the  thick  part,  which  has  de- 
posited itself  at  the  bottom.  While  boiling,  it  must 
be  stirred  several  times  round,  that  the  litharge 
may  not  fall  to  the  bottom ; but  stir  it  constantly, 
else  superfluous  litharge  will  be  dissolved,  and  the 
varnish  become  too  thick. 
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The  composition  of  amber  varnish  consists  ofhalf 
a pound  of  melted  or  roasted  amber,  one  pound  and 
a half  of  linseed  oil  varnish,  and  two  pounds  of  tur- 
pentine oil.  The  amber  and  linseed  oil  varnish  are 
to  be  mixed  together  in  a deep  cast-iron  pan,  of  such 
a size  as  to  be  only  one-third  full,  and  to  be  kept 
over  a slow  fire  till  the  amber  is  dissolved,  which 
may  be  known  by  its  sw'elling  up  ; the  operator 
therefore  must  have  at  hand  a large  copper,  or  iron 
vessel,  that  the  varnish  may  be  held  over  it  in  case 
it  should  rise  above  the  sides  of  the  pan,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  that  would  thereby  be  occasioned. — 
When  the  varnish  is  dissolved,  the  pan  must  be 
taken  from  the  fire  ; and  when  the  mixture  has 
cooled,  the  turpentine  oil  is  to  be  poured  into  it, 
continually  stirring  it.  Then  let  it  stand  some 
time,  that  the  coarse  undissolved  particles  may  de- 
posit themselves  at  the  bottom  ; after  which  pour 
off  the  clear  varnish,  and,  having  strained  it  through 
a piece  of  linen,  put  it  in  bottles  for  use. 

In  boiling  the  varnish,  care  must  be  taken  that 
it  may  not  boil  over,  or  catch  fire.  Should  this 
happen  to  be  the  case,  it  must  not  be  extinguished 
by  water ; for  this  mode  would  occasion  such  a 
spattering,  that  the  operator  would  be  in  danger 
of  having  his  face  bespattered  with  the  boiling 
varnish.  The  best  method,  therefore,  is  to  cover 
the  vessel  in  such  a manner  as  to  exclude  the  air, 
and  for  this  purpose  to  have  at  hand  a piece  of 
wood,  plate  of  iron,  or  any  thing  else  that  may 
cover  the  vessel  and  extinguish  the  flame. 

735.  Varnish  for  Pales  and  coarse  Wood  Work. 

Take  any  quantity  of  tar,  and  grind  it  with  as 
much  Spanish  brown  as  it  will  bear,  without  ren- 
dering it  too  thick  to  be  used  as  a paint  or  varnish, 
and  then  spread  it  on  the  pales,  or  other  wood,  as 
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soon  as  convenient,  for  it  quickly  hardens  by 
keeping. 

This  mixture  must  be  laid  on  the  wood  to  be 
varnished,  by  a large  brush,  or  house-painter’s  tool ; 
and  the  work  should  then  be  kept  as  free  from  dust 
as  possible,  till  the  varnish  be  thoroughly  dry.  It 
will,  if  laid  on  smooth  wmod,  have  a very  good  gloss, 
and  is  an  excellent  preservative  of  it  against  mois- 
ture ; on  which  account,  as  well  as  its  being 
cheaper,  it  is  far  preferable  to  painting,  not  only 
for  pales,  but  for  weather-boarding,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  wood-work  for  grosser  purposes.  Where 
the  glossy  brown  colour  is  not  liked,  the  w ork  may 
be  made  of  a greyish  brown,  by  mixing  a small 
proportion  of  white  lead,  or  whitening,  or  ivory 
black,  with  the  Spanish  brown. 

736.  To  make  Gold  Varnish. 

This  ingenious  process,  which  is  at  present  em- 
ployed throughout  Europe,  in  gilding  wooden 
frames,  coaches,  and  various  articles,  and  which 
was  formerly  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  noiv 
old-fashioned  leather  tapestry,  was  invented  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  com- 
position  is  as  follows: — 

Take  gum-lac,  and  having  freed  it  from  the  filth 
and  bits  of  wood  with  which  it  is  mixed,  put  it  into 
a small  linen  bag,  and  w'ash  it,  in  pure  water,  till 
the  water  becomes  no  longer  red,  then  take  it  from 
the  bag  and  suffer  it  to  dry.  When  it  is  perfectly 
dry,  pound  it  very  fine,  because  the  finer  it  is 
pounded  it  will  dissolve  the  more  readily.  Then 
take  four  parts  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  one  of  gum, 
reduced,  as  before  directed,  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  so  that  for  every  four  pounds  of  spirits  you 
may  have  one  of  gum  ; mix  these  together  ; and, 
having  put  them  into  an  alembic,  graduate  the 
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fire  so  that  the  gum  may  dissolve  in  the  spirits. 
When  dissolved,  strain  the  whole  through  a strong- 
piece  of  linen  cloth  ; throw  away  what  remains  in 
the  cloth,  as  of  no  use,  and  preserve  the  liquor  in 
a glass  bottle,  closely  corked.  This  is  the  gold 
varnish  which  may  be  employed  for  gilding  any 
kind  of  wood. 

When  you  wish  to  use  it,  you  must,  in  order  that 
the  work  may  be  done  with  more  smoothness,  em- 
ploy a brush  made  of  the  tail  of  a certain  qua- 
druped called  Yari,  well  known  to  those  who  sell 
colours  for  painting;  and  with  this  instrument  dip- 
ped in  the  liquor,  wash  over  gently,  three  times, 
the  wood  which  has  been  silvered.  You  must, 
however,  remember,  every  time  you  pass  the  brush 
over  the  wood,  to  let  it  dry:  for,  in  so  doing,  your 
work  will  be  extremely  beautiful,  and  have  a re- 
semblance to  the  finest  gold. 

737.  Varnish  for  Drawings,  Prints,  fyc.  Sfc. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  isinglass,  in  small  pieces,  in 
one  quart  of  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine,  expose  it  to 
the  air,  and  when  only  warm  wash  over  the  print 
or  drawing  (which  should  be  previously  mounted) 
and  let  it  stand  till  quite  dry  ; then  wash  it  again 
at  a small  distance  from  the  fire,  or  it  will  blister, 
which  repeat  two  or  three  times;  then  go  twice 
over  with  the  following  white  varnish  : — Take  of 
gum-sandarac  and  gum-masticequal  parts;  dissolve 
them  in  spirits  of  wine;  let  them  settle  two  days, 
then  strain  through  a linen  cloth,  and  pour  the 
clear  liquor  into  a bottle  for  use. 

738.  To  make  a Lacquer for  Brass. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  one 
ounce  of  annatto,  well  bruised ; mix  this  in  a bottle 
by  itself;  then  take  one  ounce  of  gamboge,  and 
mix  it  in  like  manner,  to  the  same  quantity  of 
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spirits  : also  bruised  saffron,  steeped  in  spirits,  to 
nearly  the  same  proportion.  After  this  take  seed- 
lac  varnish,  what  quantity  you  please,  and  you  may 
brighten  it  to  your  mind  by  the  above  mixture  : 
if  it  be  too  yellow,  add  a little  more  from  the  an- 
natto  bottle;  and  if  it  be  too  red,  add  a little  more 
from  the  gamboge,  or  saffron  bottle:  if  too  strong, 
add  a little  spirits  of  wine,  &c.  Thus  you  may 
temper  lacquer  or  varnish  to  what  degree  of  per- 
fection you  please. 

739.  To  make  Chinese  Varnish. 

Take  of  gum-lac  in  grains  four  ounces  ; put  it 
into  a strong  bottle,  with  a pound  of  good  spirits 
of  wine,  and  add  about  the  bulk  of  a hazel  nut  of 
camphor ; allow  them  to  mix  in  summer  in  the 
sun,  or  in  winter  on  hot  embers,  for  twenty-four 
hours,  shaking  the  bottle  from  time  to  time  ; pass 
the  whole  through  a fine  cloth,  and  throw  away 
what  remains  upon  it.  Then  let  it  settle  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  you  will  find  a clear  part  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  bottle,  which  you  must  separate 
gently,  and  put  into  another  phial,  and  the  re- 
mains will  serve  for  the  first  layers. 

740.  Varnish  to  prevent  the  Rays  of  the  Sun  from 
passing  through  the  Glasses  of  Wmdovos. 

Pulverize  gum-tragacanth,  and  put  it  to  dissolve 
for  twenty-four  hours  in  whites  of  eggs  well  beaten. 
Lay  a coat  of  this  on  the  panes  of  your  windows 
with  a soft  brush,  and  let  it  dry. 

741.  Seed-Lac  Varnish. 

Take  spirit  of  wine  one  quart;  put  it  in  a wide- 
mouthed bottle,  and  add  thereto  eight  ounces  of 
seed-lac,  which  is  large  grained,  bright,  and  clear, 
free  from  dirt  and  sticks  : let  it  stand  twro  days  or 
longer,  in  a warm  place,  often  shaking  it,  strain 
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it  through  a flannel  into  another  bottle,  and  it  is 
fit  for  use. 

742.  Shell-Lac  Varnish. 

Take  good  spirits  of  wine  one  quart,  eight  ounces 
of  the  thinnest  and  most  transparent  shell-lac, 
which,  if  melted  in  the  flame  of  a candle,  will 
draw  out  in  the  longest  and  finest  hair ; mix  and 
shake  these  together,  and  let  them  stand  in  a warm 
place  for  two  days,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  This 
varnish  is  softer  than  that  which  is  made  of  seed- 
lac,  therefore  is  not  so  useful,  but  may  be  mixed 
with  it  for  varnishing  wood,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

EFFICACIOUS  REMEDIES  FORDESTROYING 

VERMIN. 

743.  To  destroy  Ants. 

Ants  that  frequent  houses  or  gardens  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  taking  flower  of  brimstone  half  a pound, 
and  pot-ash  four  ounces : set  them  in  an  iron  or 
earthen  pan  over  the  fire  till  dissolved  and  united; 
afterwards  beat  them  to  a powder,  and  infuse  a 
little  of  this  powder  in  water ; and  wherever  you 
sprinkle  it  the  ants  will  die,  or  fly  the  place. 

744.  To  destroy  Ants. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  mixed  well  with  sugar, 
has  proved  a mortal  poison  to  them,  and  is  the 
most  effectual  way  of  destroying  these  insects. 

745.  To  destroy  Beetles. 

The  mode  of  destroying  beetles  is  when  the  fire 
is  put  out  at  bed-time,  to  lay  a little  treacle  on  a 
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piece  of  wood,  afloat,  in  a broad  pan  of  water. — 
These  vermin  are  so  fond  of  treacle,  that  they  will 
even  struggle  to  gain  it  in  the  agonies  of  death-. 

7 46.  Another  Method. 

Take  some  small  lumps  of  unslacked  lime,  and 
put  into  the  chinks  or  holes  from  which  they  issue, 
it  will  effectually  destroy  them ; or  it  may  be  scat- 
tered on  the  ground,  if  they  are  more  numerous 
than  in  their  holes. 

747-  For  destroying  Bugs  and  Worms  in  Wood. 

An  eminent  physician  has  discovered  that  by 
rubbing  wood  with  a solution  of  vitriol,  insects  and 
bugs  are  prevented  from  harbouring  therein. 
When  the  strength  of  this  remedy  is  required  to 
be  increased,  there  need  only  be  boiled  some  colo- 
quintida  apples  in  water,  in  which,  afterwards,  vi- 
triol is  dissolved,  and  the  bedstead,  with  the  wood 
about  them,  and  the  wainscoting  being  anointed 
with  the  liquor,  will  be  ever  after  clear  of  worms 
or  bugs.  The  wall  may  be  likewise  rubbed  with 
the  composition,  and  some  of  it  may  be  dropped 
into  the  holes  where  these  insects  are  suspected  to 
be  harboured.  As  to  the  w7alls,  they  require  only 
to  be  washed  over  with  the  vitriol  water. 

748.  To  drive  aivay  Crickets. 

These  troublesome  insects,  from  a superstitious 
notion  that  they  bring  good  luck,  are  frequently 
preserved.  Those  who  wish  to  have  them  remov- 
ed will  find  the  smoke  of  charcoal  destroy  them, 
and  loud  sounds  drive  them  away.  Cock  roaches 
are  likewise  destroyed  by  the  smoke  of  charcoal. 

749.  To  destroy  Crickets. 

Mix  some  roasted  apple  with  a little  white 
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arsenic  powdered,  and  put  a little  of  this  mixture 
into  the  holes  or  cracks  in  which  the  crickets  arc; 
they  will  eat  it  and  perish. 

750.  Methods  of  stopping  the  Ravages  of  the  Cater- 
pillarsfrom  Shrubs,  Plants,  and,  Vegetables. 

Take  a chafing-dish,  with  lighted  charcoal,  and 
place  it  under  the  branches  of  the  tree,  or  bush, 
whereon  are  the  caterpillars  ; then  throw  a little 
brimstone  on  the  coals.  This,  however,  must  be 
done  only  in  very  small  quantities,  lest  the  sulphur 
destroy  the  plants.  The  vapour  of  the  sulphur, 
which  is  mortal  to  these  insects,  and  the  suffocat- 
ing fixed  air  arising  from  the  charcoal,  will  not 
only  destroy  all  that  are  on  the  tree,  but  will  effect- 
uallj'  prevent  the  shrubs  from  being,  that  season, 
infested  with  them.  A pound  of  sulphur  will  clear 
as  many  trees  as  grow  on  several  acres. 

Another  method  of  driving  these  insects  off  fruit- 
trees  is  to  boil  together  a quantity  of  rue,  worm- 
wood, and  common  tobacco,  of  each  equal  parts, 
in  common  water.  The  liquor  should  be  very 
strong.  Sprinkle  this  on  the  leaves  and  young 
branches  every  morning  and  evening  during  the 
time  the  fruit  is  ripening. 

In  the  Economical  Journal  of  France,  the  fol- 
lowing method  of  guarding  cabbages  from  the  de- 
predations of  caterpillars  is  stated  to  be  infallible, 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  equally  serviceable  against 
those  which  infest  other  vegetables.  Sow  with 
hemp  all  the  borders  of  the  ground  wherein  the 
cabbage  is  planted ; and,  although  the  neighbour- 
i hood  be  infested  with  caterpillars,  the  space  in- 
closed by  the  hemp  will  be  perfectly  free,  and  not 
one  of  these  vermin  will  approach  it. 

751.  Liquor  for  destroying  Caterpillars,  Ants,  and 
other  Insects. 

T ake  a pound  and  three  quarters  of  soap,  the 
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same  quantity  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  two  pounds  of 
champignons,  or  puff  balls,  and  fifteen  gallons  of 
water.  When  the  whole  has  been  well  mixed,  by 
the  aid  of  a gentle  heat,  sprinkle  the  insects  with 
the  liquor,  and  it  will  instantly  kill  them. 

752.  For  destroying  Caterpillars  on  Gooseberry 
Bushes  i 

Take  one  Scots  pint  (two  English  quarts)  of 
tobacco  liquor  (which  may  be  made,  where  it  can- 
not be  purchased,  by  infusing  any  kind  of  tobacco 
in  water  till  ali  the  strength  be  extracted)  which 
the  manufacturers  of  tobacco  generally  sell  for 
destroying  bugs,  and  mix  them  with  about  one 
ounce  of  alum;  and  when  the  alum  is  sufficiently 
dissolved,  put  this  mixture  into  a plate,  or  other 
vessel,  wide  and  long  enough  to  admit  of  a brush, 
like  a weaver’s  brush,  being  dipped  into  it ; and  as 
early  in  the  season  as  you  can  perceive  the  leaves 
of  the  bushes  to  be  in  the  least  eaten,  or  the  eggs 
upon  the  leaves  (wrhich  generally  happens  about 
the  end  of  May)  and  which  will  be  found  in  great 
numbers  on  the  veins  of  the  leaves  on  their  under 
side ; you  are  then  to  take  the  preparation,  or 
liquor,  and  after  dipping  the  brush  into  it,  and 
holding  the  brush  towards  the  under  side  of  the 
bush,  which  is  to  be  raised  and  supported  by  the 
hands  of  another  person  ; and  by  drawing  your  hand 
gently  over  the  hairs  of  the  brush,  the  above  liquid 
is  sprinkled,  and  falls  in  small  drops  on  the  leaves; 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  if  the  eggs  are  there, 
they  never  come  forward;  and  if  they  have  already 
generated  worms,  in  a minute  or  two  after  the 
liquor  touches  them,  they  either  die  or  sicken,  so  as 
to  fall  off  the  bush ; at  least  they  do  so  upon  giving 
it  a little  shake.  If,  upon  their  thus  falling  off, 
they  shall  not^appear  completely  dead,  the  bush 
should  be  held  up,  and  either  a little  boiling  water 
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from  a watering-pot  thrown  over  them,  or  a bruise 
given  them  by  a spade  or  shovel;  or  the  earth, 
where  they  lie,  turned  over  with  a hoe.  This  pre- 
paration does  not  in  the  least  injure  the  bushes, 

753.  To  preserve  Flowers,  Leaves , and  Fruity  from 

Caterpillars. 

These  depredators  are  destroyed  by  oils,  which 
close  the  lateral  pores  by  which  they  breathe.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  advised,  that  on  the  approach  of 
spring,  a cloth,  dipped  in  train  oil,  be  laid  on  such 
parts  of  the  tree  in  which  there  is  the  least  appear- 
ance of  them. 

754.  Method  to  destroy  or  drive  away  Earth  Worms, 
and  other  Insects,  hurtful  to  Fields  and  Gardens. 

Three  parts  of  quicklime,  newly  made,  and  two 
parts  of  soap-boilers  lye  or  potash  dissolved  in 
water,  will  produce  a somewhat  milky  liquor  suffi- 
ciently caustic,  and  highly  hostile  and  poisonous  to 
earth  worms  and  other  small  animals ; for,  as  soon  as 
it  touches  any  part  of  their  bodies,  it  occasions  in 
them  violent  symptoms  of  great  uneasiness.  If  this 
liquor  be  poured  into  those  holes,  in  which  the 
earth  worms  reside  under  ground,  they  immediately 
throw  themselves  out  as  if  driven  by  some  force, 
and,  after  various  contortions,  languish  and  die. 
If  the  leaves  of  plants  or  fruit  trees,  frequented  by 
the  voracious  caterpillars,  which  are  so  destructive 
to  them,  be  sprinkled  over  with  this  liquor,  these 
insects  suddenly  contract  their  bodies  and  drop  to 
the  ground.  For,  though  nature  has  defended 
them  tolerably  well  by  their  hairy  skins,  from  any 
thing  that  might  injure  their  delicate  bodies;  yet, 
as  soon  as  they  touch  with  their  feet  or  mouths  the 
leaves  which  have  been  moistened  by  this  liquor, 
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they  become,  as  it  were,  stupified,  instantly  con- 
tract themselves,  and  fall  down. 

755.  To  destroy  Earwigs  and  Wood  Lice. 

A very  simple  way  of  . ensnaring  them,  and  by 
which  they  may  be  taken  alive  in  great  quantities, 
is  to  place  four  inch  cuts  of  reeds,  bean  haulm,  or 
strong  wheat  straw,  among  the  branches,  and  also 
lay  a number  on  the  ground,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wall.  In  these  the  insects  take  refuge  at  day- 
break, as  they  depredate  chiefly  in  the  night ; and 
any  time  through  the  day  they  may  be  blown  into 
a bottle  with  a little  water  in  it,  and  so  be  drowned. 
Or,  a cheaper  way  is  to  burn  the  straw,  and  scatter 
fresh  on  the  ground. 

756.  Remedies  against  Fleas . 

Fumigation  with  brimstone,  or  the  fresh  leaves 
of  penny-royal  sewed  in  a bag,  and  laid  in  the  bed, 
will  have  the  desired  effect. 

757.  To  destroy  Fleas  on  Dogs » 

Rub  the  animal,  when  out  of  the  house,  with  the 
common  Scotch  snuff,  except  the  nose  and  eyes. 
Rub  the  powder  well  in  to  the  roots  of  the  hair. 
Clear  lime-water  destroys  the  whitish  flea-worm 
without  injuring  the  skin  or  hair.  Oil  of  turpen- 
tine will  likewise  do  so;  but  if  there  be  any  mangi- 
ness, or  the  skin  be  broken,  it  will  give  the  animal 
much  pain. 

75 8.  To  clear  Gardens  of  Vermin , by  Ducks. 

Ducks  are  excellent  vermin -pickers,  whether  of 
caterpillars  (such  as  are  within  their  reach),  slugs, 
snails,  and  others,  and  ought  to  be  turned  into  the 
garden  one  or  two  days  every  week  throughout  the 
season.  Never  keep  them  longer  in  than  two  or 
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three  hours  at  a time,  else  they  become  indolent. 
While  here,  they  should  have  a little  water  set 
down  to  them,  if  there  be  no  pond  or  stream  in 
the  garden. 

Never  turn  them  into  the  garden  in  the  time  of 
heavy  rains,  or  in  continued  wet  weather,  as  in  that 
case,  and  particularly  if  the  soil  be  stiff,  they  pat- 
ter and  harden  the  surface  to  the  great  injury  of 
small  crops  and  rising  seeds. 

759.  The  Use  of  Garlic  against  Moles , Grubs,  and 

Snails. 

Moles  are  such  enemies  to  the  smell  of  garlic, 
that,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  these  troublesome  and 
destructive  guests,  it  is  sufficient  to  introduce  a 
few  heads  of  garlic  into  their  subterraneous  walks. 
It  is  likewise  employed  with  success  against  grubs 
and  snails. 

760.  The  Use  of  Sulphur  in  destroying  Insects  on 
Plants,  and  its  Beneft  for  Vegetation. 

Tie  up  some  flower  of  sulphur  in  a piece  of  mus- 
lin or  fine  linen,  and  with  this  the  leaves  of  young 
shoots  of  plants  should  be  dusted,  or  it  may  be 
thrown  on  them  by  means  of  a common  swans- 
down  puff,  or  even  by  a dredging-box. 

Fresh  assurances  have  repeatedly  been  received 
of  the  powerful  influence  of  sulphur  against  the 
whole  tribe  of  insects  and  worms  which  infest  and 
prey  on  vegetables.  Sulphur  has  also  been  found 
to  promote  the  health  of  plants,  on  which  it  was 
sprinkled;  and  that  peach  trees,  in  particular,  were 
remarkably  improved  by  it,  and  seemed  to  absorb 
it.  It  has  likewise  been  observed,  that  the  ver- 
dure, and  other  healthful  appearances,  were  per- 
ceptibly increased;  for  the  quantity  of  new'  shoots 
and  leaves  formed  subsequently  to  the  operation, 
R 2 
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and  having  no  sulphur  on  their  surfaces,  served  as 
a kind  of  comparative  index,  and  pointed  out,  di- 
stinctly,  the  accumulation  of  health. 

761.  Method  of  destroying  Insects  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Make  a strong  decoction  of  tobacco,  and  the 
tender  shoots  of  elder,  by  pouring  boiling  water  on 
them;  then  sprinkle  your  trees  with  the  same  (cold) 
twice  a week,  for  two  or  three  weeks,  with  a small 
hearth  brush,  which  will  effectually  destroy  the  in- 
sects, and  the  leaves  will  retain  their  verdure  until 
the  fall  of  the  year. 

If  used  early,  as  soon  as  the  bud  unfolds  itself,  it 
will  probably  prevent  the  fly.  The  effect  of  tobacco 
has  been  long  known,  and  elder  water  frequently 
sprinkled  on  honeysuckles  and  roses  has  been 
found  to  prevent  insects  from  lodging  on  them. 

The  quantity  to  be  made  use  of  is  one  ounce  of 
tobacco  to  one  gallon  of  water,  with  about  two 
handfuls  of  elder.  You  may,  however,  make  it  as 
strong  as  you  please,  it  being  perfectly  innocent  to 
the  plants. 

762.  To  destroy  Insects  prejudicial  to  Apple  Trees. 

To  one  hundred  gallons  of  human  urine,  and 
one  bushel  of  lime,  add  cow-dung  to  bring  it  to 
the  consistence  of  paint.  With  this  composition 
anoint  the  trees.  The  month  of  March  is  the  pro- 
per season  for  applying  it.  If  the  white  efflores- 
cence-like substance,  in  which  the  insects  are 
lodged,  has  made  its  appearance,  it  should  previ- 
ously be  brushed  off. 

763.  To  destroy  Insects  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Wasps,  about  the  month  of  July,  will  begin  to 
swarm  about  the  early  fruits,  and  for  their  destruc- 
tion, phials  should  be  hung  about  the  branches  half 
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filled  with  honey  and  water,  or  with  sugar  and 
small  beer.  These  should  be  emptied  and  replaced 
once  in  two  or  three  days,  otherwise  they  do  not 
take  so  well ; these  little  animals  being  extremely 
sagacious,  and  disliking  the  appearance  of  their 
own  species  dead. 

7 04,  To  destroy  Insects  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Winter  is  tho  proper  season  to  apply  the  follow- 
ing solution.  The  juices  are  then  determined  to 
the  root : — 

Soft  soap,  two  pounds ; leaf  or  roll  tobacco,  one 
pound ; nux  vomica,  two  ounces ; and  turpentine, 
half  an  Engfish  gill;  boil  them  in  eight  English 
gallons  of  soft  or  river  water,  to  six ; and  use  it 
milk-warm. 

Unnad,  or  untie,  all  the  branches  from  the  wall 
or  trellis  ; brush  every  part  of  the  tree  clean  with 
a soft  brush,  such  as  is  used  for  painting;  then, 
with  a sponge,  carefully  anoint  every  branch,  root, 
and  bud;  and  be  sure  rub  it  well  into  every  joint, 
hole,  and  angle,  as  it  is  there  the  eggs  or  larvae  of 
the  insects  are  chiefly  lodged.  The  rails,  spars, 
&c.  of  the  espalier  or  trellis,  should  also  be  anoint- 
ed as  above. 

This  operation  should  be  repeated  every  winter, 
sometime  between  the  fall  of  the  leaf  and  the  first 
of  February,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  The 
solution  is  effectually  destructive  to  all  kinds  of 
insects,  their  eggs  or  larvae. 

7 05.  To  hill  Reptiles. 

Take  twelve  ounces  of  quicklime  in  powder,  two 
ounces  of  Scotch  snuff,  two  ounces  of  basket  salt, 
two  ounces  of  sulphur  vivum,  dissolved  in  ten  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  thrown  on  the  insects,  either  in 
the  liquid  or  powder,  will  destroy  them. 
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766.  To  prevent  Slugs  from  gelling  into  Fruit 

Trees. 

If  the  trees  are  standards,  tie  a coarse  horse- 
hair rope  about  them,  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
ground.  If  they  are  against  the  wall,  nail  a nar- 
row slip  of  coarse  horse-hair  cloth  against  the  wall, 
about  half  a foot  from  the  ground,  and  they  will 
never  get  over  it,  for  if  they  attempt  it,  it  will  kill 
them,  as  their  bellies  are  soft,  and  the  horse-hair 
will  wound  them. 

767 ■ To  destroy  Snails. 

Snails  are  great  enemies  to  wall-fruit;  and  in  a 
dewy  morning  you  may  easily  find  where  they 
most  delight  to  breed  ; but  the  best  way  is  to  fin'd 
out  their  haunts  in  a hard  winter,  and  then  de- 
stroy them;  they  lie  much  in  holes  of  walls,  under 
thorns,  behind  old  trees,  or  old  and  close  hedges. — 
If  you  pluck  not  the  fruit  they  have  begun  to  de- 
vour, but  let  it  alone,  they  will  finish  their  repast 
on  this  before  they  begin  another. 

768.  To  destroy  the  Red  Spider,  so  troublesome  in 
dry  Seasons. 

The  red  spider  makes  its  appearance  in  hot  dry 
weather,  and  is  always  found  on  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves,  generally  on  roughish  leaves,  but  not 
always  so.  It  preys  on  the  apple,  cherry,  fig, 
peach,  pear,  and  plum,  seldom  on  the  apricot.  It 
is  among  the  smallest  of  the  acari ; and  is  some- 
times not  distinguishable  without  a microscope.  If 
the  bark  of  the  leaf  be  viewed  through  one,  it 
appears  full  of  its  webs : and  if  many  abound  on  it, 
the  leaf  appears  full  of  punctures,  becomes  disco- 
loured, and  brown  on  the  upper  surface,  fades,  and 
falls  off. 

This  insect  is  more  troublesome  in  dry  seasons 
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than  in  moist  ones,  anti  is  wonderfully  encouraged 
by  heat,  insomuch  that  hot-houses  of  every  de- 
scription are  sadly  infested  with  it.  Water,  and 
water  only,  is  its  bane ; and  the  syringe,  or  the 
force-pump,  the  engine  of  its  destruction.  It  is 
not  a mere  sprinkling  that  will  do ; it  requires  a 
forcible  dashing  to  and  fro,  and  that  often  re- 
peated, to  be  effectual. 

76 J.  To  destroy  Vermin  in  Children's  Heads. 

Take  one  ounce  of  vinegar,  one  ounce  of  staves- 
acre,  well  powdered,  half  an  ounce  of  honey,  half 
an  ounce  of  sulphur,  and  two  ounces  of  sweet  oil  ; 
mix  the  whole  well  together  into  a liniment,  and 
r.ub  the  head  repeatedly  with  a little  thereof. 

7/0.  To  destroy  Vermin  hi  Granaries,  and  other 
Out-buildings. 

Cover  completely  the  walls  and  rafters,  above 
and  below,  of  the  granaries,  &c.  which  are  infested 
with  weevils  and  other  vermin,  with  quicklime 
slacked  in  water,  in  which  trefoil,  wormwood,  and 
hyssop,  have  been  boiled.  This  composition  ought 
to  be  applied  as  hot  as  possible. 

771.  To  destroy  Vermin  on  Animals. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  when  applied  to  animals, 
which  were  covered  with  insects,  destroyed  the 
insects  without  hurting  the  animal. 

772.  To  destroy  Insects  on  Wall  Fruit  Trees. 

Take  an  old  tin  watering  pan,  or  any  similar 
vessel,  and  make  a charcoal  fire  in  it;  add  a tube 
or  pipe,  made  of  either  tin,  leather,  or  stiff  paper, 
to  the  spout,  which  may  be  of  tiny  sufficient  length  ; 
then  strew  some  brimstone,  tobacco  dust,  fine 
shreds  of  leather,  &c.  upon  the  fire,  in  the  pan, 
and  cover  the  top ; having  a pair  of  bellows  ready, 
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hold  the  wind-flap  over  the  tube  or  pipe  to  re- 
ceive the  smoke,  which  it  will  do  very  effectually 
when  you  use  the  bellows.  By  this  means  the 
suffocating  vapour  may  be  directed  through  the 
bellows  to  any  part  of  the  tree  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  facility,  and  the  tree  soon  cleared  of  all 
vermin.  This  method  is  much  more  effectual 
than  the  old  one,  where  a chafing-dish  has  been 
recommended  for  this  purpose,  because  the  latter 
method  is  more  troublesome,  and  requires  the  wind 
to  blow  from  a particular  quarter  right  against  the 
trees,  which  can  seldom  be  obtained. 

773.  To  destroy  Wasps  and  Flies  instantly. 

Wasps  and  flies  rnay  be  killed  very  fast,  by 
dipping  a feather  in  a little  sweet  oil,  and  touching 
their  backs  with  it ; they  will  instantly  die.  When 
intent  on  the  fruit,  and  half-buried  in  the  excava- 
tions they  have  made,  they  are  easily  come  at, 
and  are  not  apt  to  fly  about.  Insects  of  different 
kinds  are  easily  killed  by  oil : it  closes  up  the  lateral 
pores  by  which  they  breathe. 

774.  Method  oj  destroying  Wasps  and  Hornets. 

Those  that  are  not  unacquainted  with  natural 
history  know  that  all  the  working  wasps  die  every 
autumn,  when  the  cold  weather  comes  on,  and  that 
only  a few  females  survive  the  winter,  and  keep 
up  the  breed.  These  (which  are  turgid  with  eggs, 
and  much  larger  than  the  workers)  come  forth 
about  April  from  their  lurking  holes,  and  being 
singly  each  its  nest,  which  in  a moderate  time 
becomes  very  populous.  It  is  therefore  of  great 
consequence  to  kill  as  many  of  these  as  possible, 
since  a whole  swarm  is  destroyed  in  every  single 
female  early  in  the  year.  The  places  to  find  them 
are  at  new  posts,  pales,  melon  frames,  or  any  solid 
timber;  for,  as  they  make  their  combs  with  the 
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shavings  of  the  sound'  wood,  which  they  rasp  oft' 
with  their  fangs,  and  moisten  up  with  a certain 
mucus  that  nature  has  provided  in  their  bodies, 
they  will  readily  be  found  near  such  materials. 

Hornets  must  be  searched  for  on  decayed  posts, 
rails,  &c.  for  they  make  their  combs  with  touch- 
wood,  and  the  same  kind  of  natural  cement. 

In  the  very  hot  summer  of  1762,  wasps  were  so 
numerous  and  alert  that  it  looked  as  if  no  fruit 
could  have  hung  till  it  was  fit  for  the  table.  They 
began  on  the  grapes  before  they  were  half  ripe;  and, 
getting  into  the  melon-frames,  scooped  out  all  the 
pulp  of  the  fruit,  leaving  only  empty  shells.  I tried 
phials,  as  usual,  filled  with  sugared  beer,  &c.  this 
destroyed  some,  but  did  not  seem  to  lessen  their 
swarms;  at  last  I bethought  myself  to  buy  some 
birdlime,  with  which  I tipped  several  taper  hazel- 
rods  of  different  lengths,  and  so  began  catching 
them  by  hand,  applying  the  top  of  the  rod  as  they 
settled  on  the  fruit.  This  appeared  at  first  to  be  a 
tedious  method;  but,  after  a little  practice,  it  soon 
had  the  desired  effect,  for  a handy  person  or  two 
would  in  a few  hours  entangle  four  or  five  hun- 
dred ; and  it  soon  appeared  they  were  not  so 
numerous  as  we  imagined  ; and  the  taking  the 
workers  starved  the  grubs,  which  are  supported  by 

them,  and  prevented  a succession.  By  this  simple 
method,  (ineffectual  as  it  may  appear.)  I saved  my 
fruit  entire,  which  hung  till  it  was  ripened  to 
great  perfection. 

Hornets,  as  they  are  larger  and  more  sluggish, 
are  easily  taken ; this  method  of  touching  them  is 
a sort  of  angling,  and  not  a bad  amusement  for 
half  an  hour.  As  fast  as  they  are  caught  they 
must  be  squeezed  to  death  with  a flat  piece  of  lath, 
the  tip  of  the  rod  refreshed  with  birdlime  now  and 

then.  The  reason  of  providing  rods  of  different 
lengths  is  to  suit  the  different  heights  of  the  wall. 
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While  I am  speaking  of  fruit  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  add,  that  this  summer  I recovered  a peach- 
tree  that  was  quite  shrivelled  up  on  one  side  by  a 
partial  watering,  two  or  three  times  a week,  of  the 
affected  part. 

775.  To  destroy  Worms  in  Gardens. 

Water  your  beds  with  a strong  decoction  of 

walnut-tree  leaves  where  there  dre  worm  casts ; 
the  worms  will  immediately  rise  up  out  of  the 
earth,  and  you  may  easily  take  and  cut  them  to 
pieces,  and  fatten  your  poultry  therewith,  or  feed 
fish  in  ponds  with  them. 

By  laying  ashes  or  lime  about  any  plant,  neither 
snails  nor  worms  will  come  near  it.  As  the 
moisture  weakens  it,  you  must,  more  or  less,  con- 
tinue to  renew  the  lime  or  ashes. 

776.  To  destroy  Worms  in  Gravel  Walks , fyc. 

Pour  into  the  holes  a ley,  made  of  wood  ashes 

and  lime  : this  will  also  destroy  insects,  if  trees  are 
sprinkled  with  it.  Salt  and  water  will  do  as  well. 

777-  Usefulness  of  the  Wren  in  destroying  Insects. 

As  a devourer  of  pernicious  insects,  one  of  the 
most  useful  birds  is  the  house  wren.  This  little 
bird  seems  peculiarly  fond  of  the  society  of  man, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  often  protected 
by  his  interested  care.  It  has  long  been  a custom, 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  to  fix  a small  box  at 
the  end  of  a long  pole,  in  gardens,  about  houses, 
&c.  as  a place  for  it  to  build  in.  In  these  boxes 
they  build  andhatch  theiryoung.  When  the  young 
are  hatched,  the  parent  birds  feed  them  with  a 
variety  of  different  insects,  particularly  such  as  are 
injurious  in  gardens.  An  intelligent  gentleman 
was  at  the  trouble  to  observe  the  number  of  times 
a pair  of  these  birds  came  from  their  box,  and 
returned  with  insects  for  their  young.  He  found 
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that  they  did  this  from  forty  to  sixty  times  in  an 
hour  ; and,  in  one  particular  hour,  the  birds  carried 
food  to  their  young  seventy-one  times.  In  this 
business  they  were  engaged  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  ; say  twelve  hours.  Taking  the  medium,  there- 
fore, of  fifty  times  in  an  hour,  it  appeared  that  a 
single  pair  of  these  birds  took  from  the  cabbage, 
salad,  beans,  peas,  and  other  vegetables  in  the 
garden,  at  least  six  hundred  insects  in  the  course 
of  one  day.  This  calculation  proceeds  upon  the 
supposition,  that  the  two  birds  took  only  a single 
insect  each  time.  But  it  is  highly  probable  they 
often  took  several  at  a time. 
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778.  To  make  Artificial  Sea  Water. 

Take  common  sea  salt,  two  pounds ; bitter 
purging  salt,  two  ounces;  magnesia  earth,  half  an 
ounce;  dissolve  all  in  river  water,  six  gallons. 
These  are  the  exact  proportions  and  contents  of 
sea  water,  from  an  accurate  analyzation. 

779.  Another  Method  of.  making  Sea  Water. 

Take  common  salt,  half  an  ounce;  rain,  or  river 
water  pure,  a pint;  spirit  of  sea  salt,  twenty  drops.- 
Mix  it. 

780.  Easy  and  expeditious  Method  of  dissipating 
the  noxious  Vapours  found  in  Wells , Sfc.  by 
Ebenezcr  Robinson,  of  Philadelphia. 

(From  the  “ Transactions  of  the  American  Phi- 
losophical Society.”) 

After  various  unsuccessful  trials,  I was  led  to 
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consider  how  I could  convey  a large  quantity  of 
fresh  air  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  well, 
supposing  that  the  foul  would  necessarily  give 
way  tb  the  pure  air.  With  this  view,  I procured  a 
pair  of  smith’s  bellows,  fixed  in  a wooden  frame, 
so  as  to  work  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  forge. 
This  apparatus  being  placed  at  the  edge  of  the 
well,  one  end  of  a leathern  tube  (the  nose  of  a 
fire  engine)  was  closely  adapted  to  the  nose  of  the 
bellows,  and  the  other  end  was  thrown  into  the 
well,  reaching  within  one  foot  of  the  bottom. 

At  this  time  the  well  was  so  infected,  that  a 
candle  would  not  burn  at  a short  distance  from 
the  top;  but,  after  blowing  with  my  bellows  only 
half  an  hour,  the  candle  burned  bright  at  the 
bottom : then,  without  further  difficulty,  I pro- 
ceeded in  the  work,  and  finished  my  well. 

Wells  are  often  made  in  a very  slight  manner, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  working  in  them,  and 
there  have  been  several  fatal  instances  of  the 
danger  attending  the  workmen;  but  by  the  above 
method  there  is  neither  difficulty  nor  danger  in 
completing  the  work  with  the  utmost  solidity. 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  cleaning  vaults,  and  working 
in  any  subterraneous  place  subject  to  damps,  as 
they  are  called,  the  same  method  must  be  attended 
with  the  same  beneficial  effects. 

***  Various  recipes*  relative  to  Water , may  be 
seen  in  pp.  6,  7,  l6’7 — 174,  and  228,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred. 
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781.  To  make  British  Champagne. 

Take  gooseberries  before  they  grow  ripe,  crush 
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them  with  a mallet  in  a wooden  bowl,  and  to  every 
gallon  of  fruit  put  a gallon  of  water;  let  it  stand 
two  days,  stirring  it  well;  squeeze  the  mixture 
well  with  your  hands  through  a hop-sieve;  then 
measure  your  liquor,  and  to  every  gallon  put  three 
pounds  and  a half  of  loaf  sugar;  mix  it  well  in  the 
tub,  and  let  it  stand  one  day:  put  a bottle  of  the 
best  brandy  in  the  cask;  leave  the  cask  open  five 
or  six  weeks,  taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises;  then 
make  it  up,  and  let  it  stand  one  year  in  the  barrel 
before  bottled. 

N.  B.  One  pint  of  brandy  is  put  to  seven  gallons 
of  liquor. 

7 82.  To  make  Koumiss,  a valuable  Wine  of  the 
Tartars. 

Take  of  fresh  mare’s  milk,  of  one  day,  any 
quantity;  add  to  it  a sixth-part  water,  and  pour 
the  mixture  into  a wooden  vessel ; use  then,  as  a 
ferment,  an  eighth-part  of  the  sourest  cow’s  milk 
that  can  be  got;  but  at  any  future  preparation,  a 
small  portion  of  old  koumiss  will  better  answer  the 
purpose  of  souring.  Cover  the  vessel  with  a thick 
cloth,  and  set  it  in  a place  of  moderate  warmth  ; 
leave  it  at  rest  twenty-four  hours;  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  milk  will  have  become  sour,  and 
a thick  snbstance  will  be  gathered  on  its  top ; 
then,  with  a stick,  made  at  the  lower  end  in  the 
manner  of  a churn  staff,  beat  it  till  the  thick  sub- 
stance above-mentioned  be  blended  intimately 
with  the  subjacent  fluid.  In  this  situation  leave  it 
again  at  rest  for  twenty-four  hours  more ; after 
which,  pour  it  into  a higher  and  narrower  vessel, 
resembling  a churn,  where  the  agitation  must  be 
repeated  as  before,  till  the  liquor  appear  to  be 
perfectly  homogeneous ; and  in  this  state  it  is 
called  koumiss:  of  which  the  taste  ought  to  be  a 
pleasant  mixture  of  sweet  and  sour.  Agitation 
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must  be  employed  every  time  before  it  is  used. 
This  wine  operates  as  a cooling  antiseptic,  an 
useful  stimulant,  cordial,  and  tonic,  and  may  prove 
a valuable  article  of  nourishment ; and  it  has  one 
excellence,  perhaps  not  the  least,  that  the  ma- 
terials from  which  it  is  prepared  are  cheap,  and 
the  mode  of  preparation  simple. 

783.  Orange  I Vine . 

Take  the  expressed  juice  of  eight  Seville 
oranges;  and,  having  one  gallon  of  water  wherein 
three  pounds  of  sugar  have  been  boiled,  boil  the 
water  and  sugar  for  twenty  minutes;  skim  con- 
stantly, and  when  cooled  to  a proper  heat  for  fer- 
mentation, add  the  juice,  and  the  outer  rind  of  the 
juice  (fruit?)  shaved  off.  Put  all  into  a barrel, 
stir  it  frequently  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then 
closely  bung  it  for  six  months  before  it  is  bottled. 

784.  Excellent  American  Wine. 

(Originally  communicated  to  the  public  by  Joseph 
Cooper,  Esq.  of  New  Jersey,  North  America.) 

“ I put  a quantity  of  the  comb,  from  which  the 
honey  had  been  drained,  into  a tub,  and  added  a 
barrel  of  cyder,  immediately  from  the  press  ; this 
mixture  was  well  stirred,  and  left  for  one  night. 
It  was  then  strained  before  a fermentation  took 
place  ; and  honey  was  added,  until  the  strength  of 
the  liquor  was  sufficient  to  bear  an  egg.  It  was 
then  put  into  a barrel;  and  after  the  fermentation 
commenced,  the  cask  was  filled  every  day,  for 
three  or  four  days,  that  the  filth  might  work  out 
of  the  bung-hole.  When  the  fermentation  mo- 
derated, 1 put  the  bung  in  loosely,  lest  stopping 
it  tight  might  cause  the  cask  to  burst.  At  the  end 
of  five  or  six  weeks,  the  liquor  was  drawn  off  into 
a tub ; and  the  whites  of  eight  eggs , well  beat  up, 
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with  a pint  of  clean  sand,  were  put  into  it:  I then 
added  a gallon  of  cyder  spirit;  and  after  mixing 
the  whole  well  together,  I returned  it  into  the 
cask,  which  was  well  cleaned,  bunged  it  tight,  and 
placed  it  in  a proper  situation  for  racking  off, 
when  fine.  In  the  month  of  April  following,  I 
drew  it  off  into  kegs,  for  use ; and  found  it  equal, 
in  my  opinion,  to  almost  any  foreign  wine : in  the 
opinion  of  many  judges,  it  was  superior. 

“ This  success  has  induced  me  to  repeat  the 
experiment  for  three  years ; and  I am  persuaded, 
that,  by  using  clean  honey,  instead  of  the  comb, 
as  above  described,  such  an  improvement  might 
be  made,  as  would  enable  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  supply  themselves  with  a truly 
federal  and  wholesome  wine,  which  would  not 
cost  a quarter  of  a dollar  per  gallon,  were  all  the 
ingredients  procured  at  the  market  price ; and 
would  have  this  peculiar  advantage  over  every 
other  wine,  hitherto  attempted  in  this  country, 
that  it  contains  no  foreign  mixture,  but  is  made 
from  ingredients  produced  on  our  own  farms.’’ — 
(Dr.  Mease's  edit,  of  Dr.  Willie  Ids  Domestic  Ency- 
clopedia, vol.  5.) 

For  various  other  receipts  relative  to  the  making 
and  management  of  Wines,  vide  supra,  pp.  183 — ■ 
185. 
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785.  Secret  Methods  of  Writing. 

A letter  of  common  business  may  be  interlined, 
by  writing  with  sal-ammoniac  dissolved  in  water, 
or  with  the  juice  of  a lemon;  these  letters  will 
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not.  be  visible  till  they  are  held  by  the  fire;  but  a 
letter  so  written  will,  in  a short  time,  discover  itself 
from  the  corroding  acid  and  moisture  of  the  liquid. 
So  a letter,  written  with  dissolved  alum,  will  not 
be  discernible  till  the  paper  be  dipped  in  water. 

A letter  may  be  written  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg; 
but  when  the  letters  are  quite  dry,  the  paper  must 
be  blackened  all  over  with  ink,  and  the  confede- 
rate, by  scraping  the  paper  gently  with  a knife, 
will  expose  the  letters  written  with  an  egg,  while 
the  rest  of  the  paper  continues  black. 

786.  An  artificial  Water  for  writing  Letters  of 
Secrecy. 

Take  copperas,  finely  powdered,  put  a little 
thereof  into  a new  ink-horn,  pour  clean  water  on 
it;  and  after  it  has  stood  a little  while  write  there- 
with, either  on  vellum  or  parchment,  and  the 
writing  cannot  be  seen  any  other  way  than  by 
drawing  the  letters  through  a water  thus  pre- 
pared : — Take  a pint  of  water,  put  into  it  one 
ounce  of  powdered  galls,  temper  it  together,  and 
strain  it  through  a cloth  ; put  the  water  into  a 
dish  that  is  wide  enough,  and  draw  your  writing 
through  it,  and  you  will  read  it  as  you  do  other 
writings  ; and  to  make  the  secret  contents  less 
liable  to  suspicion,  you  may  write  on  the  contrary 
side  of  the  paper  or  parchment,  with  black  writing 
ink,  matters  of  less  consequence. 

/8  7.  Another. 

Take  flake-white,  or  any  other  whitening,  and 
dilute  it  in  water  impregnated  with  gum  adragant. 
If  you  write  with  this  liquor  the  writing  will  not  be 
perceivable,  unless  you  hold  the  paper  to  the  sun 
or  the  light  of  a candle.  The  reason  why  it  is  so, 
is,  that  the  rays  of  light  do  not  pass  with  the  same 
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facility  through  the  letters,  formed  with  this  liquor, 
as  through  the  other  parts  of  the  paper. 

788.  To  write  secretly  on  a Poclcet  Handkerchief. 

Dissolve  alum  in  pure  water,  and  write  upon  a 
fine  white  handkerchief,  which,  when  dry,  will 
not  be  seen  at  all;  but  when  you  would  have  the 
letters  visible,  dip  the  handkerchief  in  pure  water, 
and  it  will  be  of  a wet  appearance  all  over,  except 
where  it  was  written  with  the  alum  water. 

You  may  also  write  with  alum  water  upon  writ- 
ing paper,  which  will  not  be  visible  till  dipped  in 
water. 

7 89.  To  write  both  blue  and  red  Letters  at  once  with 
the  same  Ink  and  Pen,  and  upon  the  same  Paper . 

Take  the  quantity  of  a hazel  nut  of  litmus  blue 
to  three  spoonfuls  of  conduit  water,  wherein  some 
gum-arabic  is  dissolved,  and  when  it  has  settled 
the  space  of  an  hour,  if  you  write  with  it,  you  will 
have  letters  of  a perfect  blue;  and  if  you  dip  a 
hair  pencil  in  the  juice  of  lemons,  and  moisten 
some  part  of  the  paper  therewith,  afterwards  letting 
it  dry  again,  and  then  write  upon  the  place  where 
the  juice  of  lemons  was  laid  with  the  blue  ink,  the 
letters  will  suddenly  become  red,  and  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  paper  they  will  be  blue. 

790.  To  write  different  Colours  upon  the  same  Paper 

with  the  Juice  of  Violets. 

Dip  a camel-hair  pencil  in  diluted  spirit  of  vitriol, 
or  any  other  acid,  run  it  over  part  of  the  paper, 
and  when  it  is  dry  write  upon  it  with  a pen  dipped 
in  the  juice  of  violets,  and  the  writing  will  imme- 
diately turn  to  a fine  red. — If  you  write  with  pure 
violet  juice,  you  have  a violet  blue. — By  running 
the  other  part  of  the  paper  over  with  a hair-pencil 
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dipped  in  any  alkaline  salt,  as  salt  of  wormwood 
dissolved  in  water,  and  writing  upon  the  same, 
when  dry,  with  violet  juice,  you  have  a very  fine 
green.  Writing  upon  tincture  of  steel  with  violet 
juice,  you  have  a black.  If  you  write  with  the 
juice  of  violets,  and  rub  on  one  part  of  the  writing 
spirit  of  vitriol,  and  on  the  other  spirit  of  harts- 
horn, or  salt  of  wormwood  dissolved,  you  have 
red  and  green.  When  the  writing  is  held  to  the 
fire  it  becomes  yellow, 

791.  To  write  in  the  Dark,  as  straight  as  by  Day 

or  Candle  Light. 

Write  with  a pencil  on  an  ivory  leaf;  for  if  lines 
are  drawn  on  the  leaf  with  a needle,  or  any  sharp 
point,  they  may  be  felt  by  the  point  of  the  pencil. 

792.  Method  of  forming  Letters  <f  Gold  on  Paper , 

and  for  Ornaments  of  Writing. 

Pulverize  gum-ammoniac,  and  dissolve  it  in 
water,  previously  impregnated  with  a little  gum- 
arabic  and  some  juice  of  garlic.  The  gum-ammo- 
niac will  not  dissolve  in  water,  so  as  to  form  a 
transparent  fluid,  but  produces  a milky  appear- 
ance: with  the  liquor  thus  prepared,  draw  with  a 
pencil  or  write  with  a pen,  on  paper  or  vellum,  the 
intended  figure  or  letters  of  the  gilding  ; suffer  the 
paper  to  dry,  and  then,  or  any  time  afterwards, 
breathe  on  it  till  it  be  moistened,  and  immediately 
lay  leaves  of  gold,  or  parts  of  leaves  cut  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner,  in  order  to  save  the 
gold,  over  the  parts  drawn  or  written  upon,  and 
press  them  gently  to  the  paper,  with  a ball  of 
cotton  or  soft  leather  : when  the  paper  becomes 
dry,  which  a short  time  or  gentle  heat  will  soon 
effect,  brush  off’  with  a soft  pencil,  or  rub  off  by  a 
fine  linen  rag,  the  redundant  gold,  which  covered 
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the  parts  between  the  lines  of  the  drawing  or  writ- 
ing, and  the  finest  hair  strokes  of  the  pencil  or  pen, 
as  well  as  the  broader,  will  appear  perfectly  gold. 

793.  Simple  Method  of  copying  Letters,  without  the 

Use  of  a Copying  Machine. 

Put  a little  sugar  in  common  writing  ink;  write 
with  this  on  common  sized  paper  as  usual;  when 
a copy  is  required,  unsized  paper  is  taken,  and 
lightly  moistened  with  a sponge.  Apply  the  wet 
paper  then  to  the  writing,  and  a flat  iron,  such  as 
is  used  by  laundresses,  of  a moderate  heat,  being 
lightly  passed  over  the  unsized  paper,  the  counter- 
proof or  copy  is  immediately  produced. 

794.  To  make  durable  Writing  on  Paper. 

Dissolve  gum-arabic  in  water,  and  add  thereto 
ivory-black,  extremely  well  ground,  and  write 
therewith.  Acids  cannot  discharge  this  writing; 
and  if  you  wish  to  secure  it  against  the  steams  of 
hot  water,  the  writing  may  be  covered  with  white 
of  egg  clarified. 

795.  To  preserve  Letters  from  being  opened. 

Various  ways  have  been  contrived  to  open  letters, 
sealed  with  wafers  only,  but  the  following  compo- 
sition is  perfectly  secure: — Take  fine  powder  of 
bean  flour ; add  thereto  white  of  egg,  well  whisked 
to  a fine  liquid  ; make  a paste  from  this  mixture, 
of  which  put  a little  under  the  sealing  place;  then 
close  the  two  papers,  and  hold  the  part  close  to 
the  steam  arising  from  the  spout  of  a tea-kettle  or 
tea-pot  of  boiling  water,  which  will  harden  the  ce- 
ment, so  that  it  cannot  be  opened  without  tearing. 

79®*  To  take  out  Writing. 

When  recently  written,  ink  may  be  completely 
removed  by  the  oxymuriatic  acid  (concentrated 
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and  in  solution).  The  paper  is  to  be  washed  over 
repeatedly  with  the  acid;  but  it  will  be  necessary 
afterwards  to  wash  it  also  with  lime  water,  for  the 
purpose  of  neutralizing  any  acid  that  may  be  left 
on  the  paper,  and  which  would  considerably 
weaken  it.  But  if  the  ink  have  been  long  written, 
it  wijl  have  undergone  such  a change  as  to  prevent 
the  preceding  process  from  taking  effect.  It  ought 
therefore  to  be  washed  with  liver  of  sulphur  (sul- 
phuret  of  ammonia)  before  the  oxymuriatic  acid 
is  applied.  It  may  be  washed  with  a hair-pencil. 

797.  Method  of  recovering  the  Legibility  of  decayed 
Writings. 

The  best  method  of  restoring  legibility  to  de- 
cayed writings  is  found  upon  experiment  to  be,  by 
covering  the  letters  with  phlogisticated  alkali, 
with  the  addition  of  a diluted  mineral  acid  ; upon 
the  application  of  which,  the  letters  will  change 
very  speedily  to  a deep  blue  colour,  of  great  beauty 
and  intensity.  A solution  of  prussiate  of  potash 
will  also  cause  the  letters  to  appear  blue.  To  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of  the  colour,  which,  by  blott  ing 
the  parchment,  detracts  greatly  from  the  legibi- 
lity, the  alkali  should  be  put  on  first,  and  the 
diluted  acid  added  upon  it.  The  method  found  to 
answer  best,  has  been  to  spread  the  alkali  thin 
with  a feather  over  the  traces  of  the  letters,  and 
then  to  touch  it,  gently,  as  near  upon  or  over  the 
letters  as  can  be  done,  with  the  diluted  acid,  by 
means  of  a feather  or  bit  of  stick  cut  to  a blunt 
point.  Though  the  alkali  should  occasion  no  sen- 
sible change  of  colour,  yet  the  moment  the  acid 
comes  upon  it,  every  trace  of  a letter  turns  at  once 
to  a fine  blue,  which  soon  acquires  its  full  intensity, 
and  is  beyond  comparison  stronger  than  the  colour 
of  the  original  trace  had  been.  If,  then,  the  corner 
t»f  a bit  of  blotting  paper  be  carefully  and  dexte- 
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t'ously  applied  near  the  letters,  so  as  to  imbibe  the 
superfluous  liquor,  the  staining  of  the  parchment 
may  be  in  a great  measure  avoided:  for  it  is  this 
superfluous  liquor  which,  absorbing  part  of  the 
colouring  matter  from  the  letters,  becomes  a dye 
to  whatever  it  touches.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  bring  the  blotting  paper  in  contact  with  the 
letters,  because  the  colouring  matter  is  soft,  whilst 
wet,  and  may  easily  be  rubbed  off.  The  acid  chiefly 
employed  has  been  the  marine;  but  both  the  vi- 
triolic and  nitrous  succeed  very  well.  They  should 
be  so  far  diluted  as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  corroding 
the  parchment ; after  which  the  degree  of  strength 
does  not  seem  to  be  a matter  of  much  nicety. 

798.  To  reviveold  IV rilingstvhich  are  almost  defaced. 

Boil  gall  nuts  in  wine  ; then  steep  a sponge 
into  the  liquor,  and  pass  it  on  the  lines  of  the  old 
writing;  by  this  method  the  letters,  which  were 
almost  undecypherable,  will  appear  as  fresh  as  if 
newly  done. 

799.  To  gild  Letters  on  Vellum  or  Paper. 

Letters  written  on  vellum  or  paper,  are  gilded 
in  three  ways:  in  the  first,  a little  size  is  mixed 
with  the  ink,  and  the  letters  are  written  as  usual; 
when  they  are  dry,  a slight  degree  of  stickiness  is 
produced  by  breathing  on  them,  upon  which  the 
gold  leaf  is  immediately  applied,  and  by  a little 
pressure  may  be  made  to  adhere  with  sufficient 
firmness. — In  the  second  method,  some  white 
lead  or  chalk  is  ground  up  with  strong  size,  and 
the  letters  are  made  with  this  by  means  of  a 
brush  ; when  the  mixture  is  almost  dry,  the  gold 
leaf  may  be  laid  on,  and  afterwards  burnished. 
The  last  method  is  to  mix  up  some  gold  powder 
with  size,  and  make  the  letters  of  this  by  means  of 
a brush. 
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SOO.  To  male  Pounce. 

Gum-sandarac  powdered  and  sifted  very  fine, 
will  produce  an  excellent  preventive  to  keep  ink 
from  sinking  in  the  paper  after  you  have  had  oc- 
casion to  scratch  out  any  part  of  the  writing. 

801.  Another  Method. 

Cuttle  fish  bone,  properly  dried,,  one  ounce,- 
best  rosin,  one  ounce ; and  the  same  quantity  of 
burnt  alum,  well  incorporated  together,  will  make 
very  good  pounce,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
bought  at  the  shops. 

802.  Method  of  obtaining  exact  Copies  of  In- 

scriptions. 

The  stone,  or  other  matter,  in  which  the  in- 
scription is  cut,  is  to  be  first  well  washed  and 
dried;  then  with  printer’s  balls  the  surface  is  laid 
over  with  printing  ink,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
laid  on  types;  one  or  more  sheets  of  paper,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  inscripl  ion,  previously 
damped,  are  then  laid  over  it,  and  the  impression 
taken  off  by  striking  the  paper  with  a clean  ball, 
the  hand,  or  a brush. 

Three  or  four  copies  should  be  taken  in  this 
manner,  as  the  fourth  is  usually  the  most  perfect. 
As  the  inscription  will  be  reversed  on  the  paper, 
it  may  be  read  off  right,  on  the  other  side,  by 
holding  the  paper  against  the  light.  If  the  inscrip- 
tion is  in  relievo,  the  letters  will  be  black;  if  in 
hollow,  the  letters  will  be  white  and  the  ground 
black. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS  RECEIPTS , 

Which  were  communicated  too  late  to  be  inserted 
under  the  preceding  Chapters.' 


803.  To  make  excellent  Ink . 

Take  a pound  of  the  best  Aleppo  galls,  half  a 
pound  of  copperas,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  gum- 
arabic,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  white  sugar- 
candy.  Bruise  the  galls*  and  beat  the  other  ingre- 
dients fine;  and  infuse  them  all  in  three  quarts  of 
white  wine,  or  rain-water.  Let  this  mixture  stand 
hot  by  the  fire  three  or  four  days;  and  then  put  it 
on  a slow  fire  so  as  to  boil.  Stir  it  frequently,  and 
let  it  stand  five  or  six  hours,  till  one  quarter  of  it 
be  evaporated.  When  cold,  strain  it  through  a clean 
coarse  piece  of  linen  ; bottle,  and  keep  it  for  use. 

The  communicator  of  this  good  old  receipt  is 
convinced  that  much  pains  have  been  taken  to 
ascertain  the  due  propprtions  of  the  galls  and 
copperas : for  he  has  found  that,  on  diminishing 
or  increasing  their  relative  quantities  as  above, 
the  ink  has  always  been  pale ; but  this  defect  will 
sometimes  happen,  if  the  materials  be  not  of  the 
best  kind.  The  quality  of  the  paper  written  on  will 
also  make  a difference  in  the  colour  of  the  ink. 

The  grand  secret  in  preparing  this  ink,  which 
will  never  change  its  colour,  if  properly  attended 
to,  though  kept  never  solong,  consists  in  the  keep- 
ing it  free  from  that  mouldiness,  which,  in  hot 
weather  particularly,  is  apt  to  form  upon  the  sur- 
face. The  best  way  is,  to  put  it  into  a large  glass 
bottle,  with  a ground  stopper,  and  to  shake  it 
frequently.  If,  from  sudden  heat  of  the  weather,  or 
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neglect  in  shaking,  the  mouldiness  should  appear, 
either  take  it  off,  if  in  a very  small  quantity  and 
easily  removed,  or  otherwise  let  it  accumulate  till 
a thick  crust  be  formed;  and  then,  with  apiece  of 
wood,  or  wire  crooked  at  the  end,  take  it  off  all  at 
once.  It  is  very  usual  to  put  ink  into  an  earthen 
or  stone  jar,  which  is  suspended  to  some  door  that 
is  frequently  opened,  in  order  that  the  ink  may  be 
shaken.  But  few  doors  are  either  regularly  or  suffi- 
ciently agitated  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
formation  of  the  destructive  vegetable  substance 
or  mouldiness;  and  this,  being  once  accumulated, 
and  of  course  not  seen  in  the  jar,  is  shaken  toge- 
ther with  the  ink,  and  the  whole  is  spoiled.  You 
might  just  as  well  put  a quantity  of  rotten  mush- 
rooms into  a bottle  of  ink,  and  expect  that  it 
should  retain  its  virtue.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
bruised  or  powdered  materials  of  this  receipt  for 
making  ink,  if  infused  in  cold  water  and  -well 
strained,  will  answer  the  purpose,  where  it  is  diffi- 
cult or  inconvenient  to  heat  them  as  before  di- 
rected. If  the  ink  be  required  to  be  more  black 
and  glossy  than  usual,  increase  with  discretion  the 
quantities  of  gum  and  sugarcandy:  but  too  much 
©f  them  will  make  the  ink  sticky;  and  which  should 
not  be  used,  where  the  writing  is  made  in  any 
folding-book. 

804.  Quicksilver. 

Tallow  will  take  up  quicksilver.  Vinegar  kills  it. 

805.  To  revive  a dull  Fire. 

Powdered  nitre,  strewed  on  the  fire,  is  the  best 
bellows  that  can  be  used. 

806.  Small  Pox. 

In  Dr.  Lort’s  copy  of  “ Mead  de  Variolis ,”  was 
written,  what  was  termed  “ A curious  and  intal- 
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lible  preventive  against  ever  catching  the  Small 
Pox,”  as  follows: — 

Two  spoonfuls  of  red  ochre,  such  as  is  used  far 
marking  sheep,  infused  in  half  a pint  of  ale,  and 
taken  seven  mornings  successively,  fasting. 

80J.  Against  the  Blatta,  or  Cock-roaches. 

Set  a glazed  baking-dish,  filled  with  small  beer* 
sweetened  with  coarse  brown  sugar,  in  the  place 
infested ; and  place  a board  against  it,  as  a bridge 
or  ladder  for  the  blatta  to  ascend.  This  is  the 
best  of  all  the  remedies. 

808.  Corns  and  Warts. 

Apply  soft  brown  paper  moistened  with  spittle. 
A few  dressings  will  remove  them. 

SO9.  To  destroy  Snails  and  Slugs. 

A few  turnips,  sliced  and  laid  on  the  borders  of 
the  garden  they  infest,  will  attract  them  in  the 
evening. 

810.  To  prevent  Paper  from  sinking. 

If  the  paper  used  in  superior  editions  of  books, 
and  which  sinks  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  written 
on,  be  dipped  in  alum-water,  it  may  be  written 
on.  This  practice  was  adopted  by  Peiresc.  (See 
his  Life , p.  1pp.) 

811.  To  harden  Plaster  of  Paris  Casts. 

Wash  them  well  with  a spunge  dipped  in  alum- 
water. 

8 1 2.  To  change  Hair  to  a deep  Brown. 

A solution  of  the  silver  caustic  in  water  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  nostrums  for  this  purpose. 
It  must  be  well  diluted  before  used. — Dr.  Moyes’s 
Lectures. 

s 
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813.  Pearl  White. 

Bismuth  dissolved  in  aquafortis  is  pear]  while. 
This,  though  at  first  it  whitens,  afterwards  blackens 
the  skin,  as  all  preparations  from  lead  do  ; and 
therefore  none  of  them  are  safely  to  be  used. — Dr. 
Mayes’s  Lectures. 

814.  To  detect  Copper  in  Liquids. 

Spirit  of  hartshorn  mixed  with  them,  turns  them 
blue.  Therefore  tea  is  not  dried  on  copper,  as 
an  infusion  of  it  is  not  turned  blue  by  this  mix- 
ture.— Cyder  being  passed  through  brass  pots  is 
detected  by  this  experiment. — Ibid. 

815.  To  take  off  a Gold  Ring  sticking  tight  on  a 

Finger. 

Touch  it  with  mercury,  and  it  becomes  so  brit- 
tle that  a slight  blow  with  a hammer  will  break  it. 

81 6.  To  detect  the  Mixture  off  Arsenic. 

A solution  of  blue  vitriol  dropped  into  any  liquid 
in  which  arsenic  has  been  put  will  turn  it  green. 

817*  To  try  the  Purity  off  Spirits. 

See  if  the  liquor  will  burn  away  without  leaving 
any  moisture  behind.  As  spirit  is  much  lighter 
than  water,  place  a hollow  ivory  ball  in  it ; the 
deeper  the  ball  sinks,  the  lighter  the  liquor,  and 
consequently  more  spirituous. 

818.  To  raise  a Salad  quickly. 

Steep  lettuce-seed,  mustard,  cresses,  Sec.  in 
aquavitae.  Mix  a little  pigeon’s  dung  with  some 
mould,  and  powdered  slacked  lime.  In  forty-eight 
hours  the  salad  will  be  produced. 
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51 9.  To  destroy  Grubs. 

Cut  a turf,  and  lay  it  with  the  grass  down- 
wards near  the  plant  destroyed  by  the  grub,  and 
it  will  attract  them. 

520.  Against  Burns  or  Scalds. 

Plunge  the  part  scalded  into  cold  water  as 
soon  as  possible.  Wet  it  with  linen  steeped  in 
rectified  spirit  or  common  brandy.  Poultices  and 
oily  applications  arc  to  be  avoided. 

52 1 . A Corn  Plaister. 

One  ounce  of  naval  pitch,  half  an  ounce  of 
galbanum,  dissolved  in  vinegar,  one  scruple  of 
ammonia,  and  one  drachm  and  a half  of  diachylon, 
mixed  together. — From  La  Forest  ‘ L' Art  de 
soigner  les  Pieds.' 

622.  To  keep  off  Flies. 

Place  camphor  on  or  near  what  you  wish  to 
protect  from  them. 

823.  For  preserving  the  Nails. 

One  ounce  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  ; one  drachm 
of  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  ; one  ounce  of  pre- 
pared crabs-eyes.  Mix  up  with  essence  of  lemon 
to  scent  it. 

La  Forest  recommends  rubbing  the  nails  with 
lemon  as  a detergent. 

824.  For  taking  away  superjluous  Hair. 

Quicksilver,  two  ounces;  yellow  orpiment,  one 
ounce ; starch,  one  ounce ; litharge,  one  ounce ; 
sift  them  through  silk,  and  dilute  them  with  soap 
and  water  till  they  become  a paste.  Anoint  the 
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part,  and  let  it  dry  for  five  minutes  ; then  scratch 
off  the  hair  with  the  nail.  Wash  immediately  in 
warm  water  .—From  La  Forest  ‘ L'  Art  de  soigner 
les  Pieds.  ’ 

825.  To  make  Phosphorus. 

Two  third  parts  of  quicklime  (i.  e.  calcined 
oyster-shells),  and  one  third  of  flower  of  brim- 
stone, put  into  a crucible  for  an  hour,  and  exposed 
to  the  air  for  an  hour,  become  phosphorus. 

820.  To  discharge  Grease from  Leather. 

The  white  of  an  egg  applied  to  the  spot,  and 
dried  in  the  sun  ; or,  to  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
spirit  of  turpentine,  add  half  an  ounce  of  mealy 
potatoes,  with  some  of  the  best  Durham  mustard. 
Apply  this  mixture  to  the  spot,  and  rub  it  off 
when  dry.  A little  vinegar  added,  revives,  and  is 
perhaps  more  efficacious. 

827.  To  prevent  Wounds  from  mortfying. 

Sprinkle  sugar  on  them.  The  Turks  wash 
fresh  wounds  with  wine,  and  sprinkle  sugar  on 
them.  Obstinate  ulcers  may  be  cured  with  sugar 
dissolved  in  a strong  decoction  of  walnut  leaves. 

828.  To  discharge  Grease  from  Paper. 

Burn  bones  of  sheep ; with  the  powder  rub 
both  sides  of  the  spot ; and,  putting  white  pieces 
of  paper  on  each  6ide,  lay  the  whole  in  a press. 
Repeat  this  process  till  the  spot  disappears. 

829.  Substitute  for  Flax. 

Steep  broom-twigs,  or  the  former  year’s  branches, 
(preferring  the  most  vigorous  shoots)  for  two  or 
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three  weeks,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  heat  of 
the  season,  in  stagnant  water ; or  boil  them  for  an 
hour  in  water.  This  done,  the  flax  separates  freely 
from  the  twigs;  and  where  there  is  not  machinery 
for  the  purpose,  it  may  easily  be  stripped  off  by 
children  or  others,  when  not  quite  dry,  in  the 
same  manner  as  hemp  is  pulled  from  the  stalks. 
When  stripped  from  the  twigs,  the  flax  requires 
only  to  be  well  washed  in  cold  water,  then  wrung 
and  shaken  well,  and  hung  out  to  dry,  previously 
to  its  being  sent  off  to  the  paper-manufacturer, 
&c. — Professor  Davy  has  bleached  some  of  it  for 
the  Rev.  James  Hall  (to  whom  we  owe  this  valu- 
able discovery),  who  has  also  seen  it  spun.  The 
same  gentleman  also  observes,  that  the  fibres  of  all 
kinds  of  mallow,  especially  those  of  the  malva 
sylvestris,  are  particularly  beautiful ; they  are  finer 
than  camel’s  hair,  to  which  they  bear  some  re- 
semblance, and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
them. 

What  adds  to  the  value  of  this  discovery  is,  that 
the  broom-twigs,  or  wood,  after  being  cleared  of 
the  flax,  and  steeped  for  some  time  in  boiling- 
water,  become  tough  and  beautifully  white,  and  are 
worth,  at  a medium,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  pence 
per  pound,  for  making  carpet-brooms,  &c. 

830.  Economical  Use  of  Nutmegs. 

If  a person  begin  to  grate  a nutmeg  at  the  stalk 
end,  it  will  prove  hollow  throughout ; whereas  the 
same  nutmeg,  grated  from  the  other  end,  would 
have  proved  sound  and  solid  to  the  last.  This 
circumstance  may  thus  be  accounted  for: — The 
centre  of  a nutmeg  consists  of  a number  of  fibres 
issuing  from  the  stalk,  and  its  continuation  through 
the  centre  of  the  fruit,  the  other  ends  of  which 
fibres,  though  closely  surrounded  and  pressed  by 
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the  fruit,  do  not  adhere  to  it.  When  the  stalk  is 
grated  away,  those  fibres  having  lost  their  hold, 
gradually  drop  out,  and  the  nutmeg  appears  hol- 
low: as  more  of  the  stalk  is  grated  away,  others 
drop  out  in  succession,  and  the  hollow  continues 
through  the  whole  nut.  By  beginning  at  the  con- 
trary end,  the  fibres  above-mentioned  are  grated 
off  at  their  core  end,  with  the  surrounded  fruit, 
and  do  not  drop  out  and  cause  a hole. 

831.  To  ascertain  the  Quality  of  Nutmegs. 

Oil  of  nutmegs  being  of  great  value,  it  is  often 
extracted  from  the  nuts  which  are  exposed  to  sale, 
and  which  are  thereby  rendered  of  very  little  value. 
To  ascertain  the  quality  of  nutmegs,  force  a pin 
into  them  ; and  if  good,  however  dry  they  may 
appear,  the  oil  will  be  seen  oozing  out  all  round 
the  pin,  from  the  compression  occasioned  in  the 
surrounding  parts. 

832.  To  increase  the  Durability  of  Tiles. 

Recent  experiments  have  shewn,  that  tiles  are 
greatly  improved,  and  rendered  impervious  to  wa- 
ter and  frost,  by  being  rubbed  over  with  tar  before 
they  are  laid  on  the  roof, 

833.  To  prevent  Brass  Vessels  from  contracting 

Verdigris,  after  being  used. 

Instead  of  wiping  them  dry,  it  has  been  found, 
that  by  constantly  immersing  them  in  water,  they 
are  kept  perfectly  innoxious,  and  will  remain  for 
years,  fully  as  clean  and  nearly  as  bright  as  when 
they  first  came  out  of  the  hands  of  the  workmen. 

834.  'Improved  Mode  of  preserving  Flowers. 

Take  three  pounds  of  roses,  and  rub  them  for 
two  or  three  minutes  with  one  pound  of  common 
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salt.  The  flowers,  being  bruised  by  the  friction 
of  the  salt,  yield  their  juice,  so  that  a paste  is  im- 
mediately formed,  which  may  be  put  in  an  earthen 
jar,  or  in  a barrel,  till  filled,  by  repeating  the  same 
process.  Then  close  it,  and  keep  it  in  a cool 
place,  till  wanted.  When  required  to  be  distilled, 
this  aromatic  paste  is  to  be  put  into  the  body  of 
the  still,  with  twice  its  weight  of  water.  Any  sea- 
son of  the  year  will  do  for  this  operation.  Hence 
it  arises,  that  all  plants  being  well  salted,  need  only 
to  be  distilled  when  wanted,  and  may  thus  be 
used  while  all  their  medical  virtues  are  in  perfec- 
tion. 

535.  Vanherman’s  incomparable  and  durable  White 

Paint,  for  Inside  Work  only,  which  will  dry  and 

cease  to  smell  within  six  Hours „ 

Add  to  a gallon  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  two 
pounds  of  frankincense.  Let  it  simmer  over  a 
clear  fire,  till  dissolved ; then  strain  it,  and  bottle 
it  for  use.  To  a gallon  of  bleached  linseed  oil,  add 
a quart  of  this  mixture,  shake  them  well  together, 
and  bottle  this  also.  Let  any  quantity  of  white 
lead  be  ground  very  fine  with  spirit  of  turpentine; 
then  add  to  it  a sufficient  portion  of  the  last  mix- 
ture, till  it  be  found  fit  for  laying  on.  If,  in 
working,  it  should  grow  thick,  it  must  be  thinned 
with  spirit  of  turpentine.  This  is  what  painters 
call  a flat  or  dead  white,  to  distinguish  it  from 
common  white  paint,  being  only  suitable  for  the 
very  best  internal  work,  both  on  account  of  its 
superior  delicacy  and  expense. 

33  G.  Useful  Knife  Board. 

A common  knife-board,  covered  with  thick 
buff-leather,  on  which  are  put  emery,  one  parfy 
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crocus  martis,  three  parts,  in  very  fine  powder, 
mixed  into  a thick  paste  with  a little  lard  or  sweet 
oil,  and  spread  on  the  leather  about  the  thickness 
of  a shilling,  gives  a far  superior  edge  and  polish  to 
knives;  and  will  not  wear  the  knife  nearly  so  much 
as  the  common  method  of  using  brick-dust  on 
board. 

837*  Chapped  or  Sore  Lips 

May  be  healed  by  the  frequent  application  of 
honey-water,  and  protecting  them  from  the  influ- 
ence of  cold  air. 

838.  New  Mode  of  marking  Sheep , without  Injury 

to  the  Wool. 

Mark,  on  either  side  of  the  nose  of  the  sheep, 
the  initial  of  the  owner’s  name,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  any  number  by  which  he  may  choose  to 
designate  the  particular  sheep,  by  means  of  a 
small  iron  letter  or  figure,  about  an  inch  long; 
which,  being  dipped  in  common  oil  colours, 
mixed  with  turpentine  to  dry  them  more  readily, 
is  placed  on  the  part  described,  and  will  continue 
until  the  next  shearing  season.  The  process  is 
easy,  and  will  give  the  animal  no  pain ; the  marks 
cannot  be  readily  obliterated,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  tattooing  or  cauterizing. 

839.  To  promote  the  Growth  of  Hair. 

Mix  equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and  spirits  of  rose- 
mary, and  add  a few  drops  of  oil  of  nutmeg.  If 
the  hair  be  rubbed  every  night  with  a little  of 
this  liniment,  and  the  proportion  be  very  gradu- 
ally augmented,  it  will  answer  every  purpose  of 
increasing  the  growth  of  hair,  much  more  effectu- 
ally than  can  be  attained  by  any  of  the  boasting 
empirical  preparations  which  are  imposed  on  the 
credulous  purchaser. 
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840.  To  fatten  Turlties  as  they  do  in  Norfolk. 

The  quality  and  size  of  the  Norfolk  turkies  are 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  king- 
dom. They  are  fed  almost  entirely  with  buck- 
wheat, which,  perhaps,  may  account  for  their 
excellence,  and  are  bred  by  almost  every  little 
farmer  in  the  county.  When  young,  they  demand 
perpetual  attention,  and  must  be  fed  with  alum, 
curds,  and  chopped  onions ; and  the  expense 
attending  their  management  and  food  can  be 
compensated  only  where  broods  are  tolerably 
successful,  and  the  prices  high.  When  young, 
they  should  have  a large  proportion  of  common 
pepper  cress  mixed  in  their  food,  or  be  allowed  to 
pick  in  a bed  of  it. 

841.  To  judge  of  the  Weather. 

If  a person  intends  to  ride  any  where  in  winter, 
and  suspects  it  will  rain,  he  may  know  by  the 
following  observation  eight  hours  before  the  rain 
comes  on  ; and  so  resolve  to  take  a great  coat 
with  him,  or  otherwise  escape  it,  viz.  Let  him 
observe  the  top  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  of  a 
barometer,  and  if  rain  be  about  to  come,  it  will 
be  indented  or  concave,  otherwise,  convex  or  pro- 
tuberant. But  as  the  barometer  is  sometimes  de- 
ceitful, the  point  from  which  the  wind  blows,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  day  are  more  certain. 

842.  Substitute  for  Grease,  for  Coach  Wheels,  8$c. 

Mix  one  pound  of  hog’s  lard  with  half  a pound 
of  black  lead  ; stir  them  well  together,  whilst 
melting  over  a slow  fire.  If  the  axles  and  bushes 
of  the  wheels  be  true,  a carriage  may  safely  be 
run  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
with  once  using  the  above  composition. 
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843.  Excellent  Varnish  for  Umbrellas,  fyc. 

Great  coats,  and  other  articles  much  exposed  to 
the  weather,  are  rendered  both  sun  and  rain 
proof,  by  the  following  excellent  varnish : Boil 
well  together  two  pounds  of  turpentine,  one  pound 
of  litharge  in  powder,  and  two  or  three  pounds  of 
linseed  oil.  When  the  article  is  brushed  over 
with  this  varnish,  it  must  be  dried  in  the  sun; 
after  which,  the  greatest  heat  will  not  affect  it. 
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stitute for 1-17 


Page 

Coffee,  its  effects  on  the 

constitution.. 145 

, the  seeds  of  flowers 

de  luce, a substitute  for  147 

, to  improve. . 148,  140 

, to  make,  from 

acorns  .............  148 

, valuable  substitutes 

for 147 

, Turkish  mode  of 

preparing 146 

Coins,  to  take  impres- 
sions or  casts  of 37 

Cold,  to  pr>  vent  taking, 

winle  angling. 33 

, lute,  to  prepare..  99 

, mixture  for  a. . . . 287 

Colours,  management  of 

299,  et  serj. 
Compost,  for  dunghills 1 1 
Contagion,  to  prevent  263,  265 
Copal- Varnish,  prepara- 
tions of. . . . 346,  348,  351 
Copying  a Print,  method 

of 308 

Copper,  in  liquids,  to  de 

tect 

Vessels,  necessary 

hints  to  those  who  use 
Coral-Branches,  (artifi- 
cial) to  make 79 

Corn,  discovery  relative 
to  the  preservation  of  21 

, to  keep  crows  from  20 

, to  keep  insects 

from,  during  long  voy- 
ages   

, to  preserve  i n sacks 

Corks,  improvements  in, 


386 

206 


140 

22 

137 


for  preserving  wine.. 
Cork-Floats,  method  of 

making 32 

Corns,  to  prevent  the 

growth  of 282 

and  Worts,  to  re- 
move  385,  387 
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Cotlmis,  method  of  clean- 


ing  114 

■ , to  render  less 

combustible 227 

, to  dye  a b. iff  co- 
lour   218 

Court  Plaster , to  make. . 282 

Coughs,  receipt  for 288 

Cows,  parsnips  produc- 
tive of  mi  k in 87 

, rules  for  milking  123 

— — -,  t ‘ prevent  from 
contractingbad  habits, 
■while  milking 88 


— , best  method  of 
feeding  and  managing  87 
• — — , great  increase  of 
milk,  from  sainfoin  ..  ib. 

, proper  food  for  . . ib 

, additional  produce 


of  mi  k,  how  to  gain  . ib. 
Cramp , certain  cure  for 

the 282 

Cream,  substitute  for . . . 2C6 

, to  preserve  in 

long  voyages 194 

Crickets,  to  destroy  . . . 358 

. , to  drive  away. . ib. 

Crimson,  to  stain  paper 

or  parchment 311 

Crops,  culture  and  ma- 
nagement of, 15 


Crows,  to  keep  from  corn  20 
Crust,  to  prevent  the  for- 
mation of  in  kettles. . 145 
Cucumbers,  new  method 

of  raising 252 

Curiosities,  rules  for  col- 
lecting on  sea  voyages  123 
Curriers-Oil,  substitute 

for 51 

Currant-lVine,  to  make  . 183 
Cushions,  hints  refating 

to . ...  119 

Cutlery,  to  prevent  po- 
lished, taking  rust ...  44 


Page 

yder , to  preserve  in  bot- 


tles  181 

D 

Dairy,  proper  tempera- 
ture for 123 

Damp  Bed,  to  detect...  132 

Walls,  method  of 

curing 72 

Deafness,  remedies  for. . 281 
D canters,  to  clean  .... . 151 

, -topples  of,  to 

remove 137 

Dentition,  to  facilitate..  275 
Design,  method  of  cepy- 

"ig  a 211 

Dilapidations,-  to  prevent 

in  churches  . . 78 

Diseases  of  cattle  and 

sheep 93 

Dishes,  improper  to  wa- 


ter plants  in 240 

Dish- Covers,  to  clean  ...  150 
Distilling,  simple  waters, 
expeditious  method  of  127 
Dogs,  to  relieve  the  dis- 
temper in 225 

, to  know  whether 

mad  or  not ib. 

, to  prevent  the  mis- 
chief arising  from  the 
bite  of  a mad  .......  274 

Domestic  Economy  .....  129 

Drains,  method  of  pre- 
venting the  disagree- 
able smell  arising  from 

house 77 

Down  of  geese,  proper- 
tiesof,howascertained  162 

, to  improve ib. 

Drowned  Persons,  method 

of  recovering 215 

, to  ren- 
der assistance  to  those 


in  danger  of  being. . . 214 


Drawing-Desk,  to  make 

a . . . , 

Drawings,  to  cup}’,  with 

fixed  materials 

, tracing  paper 

for 

, to  transfer 

any  impression  with 

vermilion 

, method  of 

taking  ofF. 211,  213 

, method  of 

setting  pencil 212 

, to  preserve 

pencil  or  chalk ib. 

, wash  for  pre- 
serving  ib. 

, to  trace  a- 

gainst  the  light 210 

, transparent 

paper  for 209,  211 

Drink,  for  the  summer, 
to  make  a pleasant.,  182 
Dry-Gilding,  method  of  40 
Drying. Oil,  to  prepare. . 299 


Dry-Rot,  cure  for 337 

, the  cause  and 

prevention  of ib. 

Ducks,  gardens  cleared  of 

vermin  by 3G2 

— , method  of  fatten- 
ing  160 

Dunghills,  compost  for  1 1 
Durability  of  tiles,  to 

increase 72 

Dyeing 216 

, liquid  for  stain- 
ing bone  or  wood  of 
different  colours  .... . ib. 

, art  of  dyeing 

leather  gloves ib. 

, to  stain  wood 

black 217 

■ , to  stain  wood  red  ib. 

, nankeen,  to 

make ib. 
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Dy ting,  to  dye  cotton  a 

buff  colour 218 

, substitute  for 

galls  in  dyeing  black  ib. 

, yellow  or  green, 

method  of. ib. 

, to  stain  horn  in 

imitation  of  tortoise- 
shell  219 

, substitute  for 

verdigris,  in  dyeing 
black ib. 


E 

Ear,  to  attract  ear-wigs 

out  of  the 280 

, to  cure  a pain  in 

the 281 

Earth-  Worms,  to  destroy  361 
Earwigs,  to  destroy. . . . 362 
— — , to  kill  such  as 
may  have  crept  into 


the  ear 281 

, to  preserve  flow- 
ers from.. 241 

Earthenware,  a new  var- 
nish for 350 

, cement  to 

join  broken 103 

Barn-floors,  me- 
thod of  making 4 

Economy  in  thatching. . 3 

in  fuel. ......  199 

in  tinder ib. 

in  candles  . . . 202 

Eau  de  Lace,  to  make  . . 315 
Edgings,  to  make 235 


, Box,  to  cut. . . . 236 

Eggs,  to  preserve,  for  a 
length  of  time  149, 192,  193 
Elder,  a preservative  for 
plants  against  insects 

and  flies 26 

Wine,  to  make  ...  184 
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213 
211 
210 

211 
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INDEX, 


Page 

Embankments,  to  prevent 

mischief  to  sea 3 

Engravings,  to  clean  . ..  308 
Essences,  and  Essential 
Oils,  to  make  without 
the  help  of  fire  or  dis- 
tillation  313,  314 

Essential  Salt  of  Lemons, 

to  make S26 

Essence  of  malt,  to  ex- 
tract   72 

of  flowers,  to  ex- 
tract  313 

of  soap,  for 

shaving 319 

Evergreen  Hedges,  to 

trai  n 8 

ExpenmentwWn  manures  12 
Lye,  rules  for  preserving 
the  sight  of  . . 268,  et  seq. 
, to  cure  a bruise  in 


the 272 

F 

Farmers,  useful  hints  to  3 

Farm- Offices «...  it. 

Fallow-Grounds , to  em- 
ploy, to  advantage  ..  1 

Feathers,  method  of  clear- 
ing, from  their  animal 

oil 38 

Feet,  to  prevent  corns 

growing  on 282 

Fence,  making  and  ma- 


nagement of  ....  7,  el  seq 
Ferment  formaking  bread  141 
Filtration  of  water. . 173,  174 
Fire,  hints  respecting 
women’s  and  chil- 
dren’s clothes  catch- 
ing  lit 

, method  to  escape 

from  227 

— — , to  extricate  horses 
from 


Page 

Fire,  to  prevent  hay- 
stacks taking 16 

, to  stop  on  ship- 
board   229 

, to  preserve  wood 

from,  and  from  decay  75 
, to  prevent  acci- 
dents, by  leaving  pok- 
ers in  the 205 

, to  render  water 

efficacious  in  extin- 
guishing  228 

, dull,  to  revive  . . . 384 

— — , to  prevent  wood, 
linen,  &c.  catching. . 227 
, to  extinguish  spee- 
dily   228 

Arms,  the  necessity 

of  precaution  in  load- 
ing  232 

Bottle,  to  make  the  222 

, method  of  extin- 
guishing, in  chimnits  226 

Lute,  to  prepare  . . 99 

Places,  to  improve 

chimney 74 

Works,  improve- 
ments in  making  ....  233 
Fish,  to  cure  tainted  131,  132 

, to  intoxicate  ....  35 

, to  preserve  in  the 

Portuguese  manner . . 129 

Fishing,  rules  for 34 

Lines,  to  prevent 


the  rotting  of 33 

— , easy  me- 
thod of  dyeing 33 

Rods,  to  preserve  30 

, to  make  cork 

floats  for 32 

, to  make  quill 

floats  for 31 


Flax,  a substitute  for  42,  3S8 
Fly-Fishing,  rules  for . . 34 

Blown  Meat,  to  pu- 
rify   


226 


131 
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Fleas , remedy  against  . . • 201 
Flies,  to  destroy  il.  368,  387 
Flint-Glass  Bottles,  to 

clean ' 151 

Floors,  method  of  making 

durable  barn 4,  5 

Fonts  : See  Fishing  .... 
Floor-Cloths,  to  clean...  150 
Flour,  to  discover  if  adul- 
terated  138,  139 

• , method  of  making, 

without  grain 142 

Flowers,  when  to  plant, 
annual  and  perennial  240 

•,  to  remove,  in 

summer ib. 

, to  preserve  from 

slugs 241 

— , to  preserve  the 

seed  of 242 

, method  of  pre- 
serving and  extracting 

essences  from 390 

, to  grow,  during 

winter 241 

Flues,  cement  for  iron. . 100 
Fly  Water,  to  make. ...  201 
F'<)  in  Turnips,  to  prevent 

the ' 28,  29 

Food,  Animal,  method  of 
preserving  sweet ... . 129 

, most  proper  for 

milch-cows 87 

, to  prevent  children 

eating  too  quickly  . . . 144 
Foul  Rooms,  to  fumi- 
gate   265 

. — , to  purify  the 

air  of 129 

Foreign  Seeds,  method  of 
facilitating  the  growth 

of 235 

Fool,  method  to  recover 
a violent  sprain  in  the  284 
Forest-Trees,  to  promote 
the  growth  of 333 
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Frost-lillai  vegetables, 

&c.  to  recover 178 

Freezing,  to  prevent 
water-pipes,  in  win- 
ter..  170 

Fruit,  a method  of  pre- 
serving all  the  year. . 179 

, to  grow,  during 

winter 241 

frosted,  to  recover  178 

, ripe, to  manage  for 

a desert 180 

Stains  to  take  out  328 

Trees,  to  cure, 

when  infected  with  an 

easterly  blight 246 

- — , bad  effects 

of  iron  nails  on 245 

, to  destroy 

insects  on  ..... . 366,  367 

, to  improve, 

by  attending  to  the 

soil 243 

.Chinese  me- 
thod of  propagating.,  ib. 

, to  prevent 

from  being  damaged 

by  spring  frost 242 

, or  by  hares 

or  rabbits  244 

, growth  of, 

to  promote ib. 

, Wally  method  of 

pruning 248 

Fuel,  economy  in 199 

Fumigating  Cakes,  to 
make 203 


Fumigation  Powder,  to 
make  a valuable....  265 
Furniture,  varnish  for.,  153 

Furs,  to  preserve 113 

, methods  of  pre- 
serving from  moths. . ib. 
Furze,  very  beneficial 
as  a winter  food  for 
horses ..  91 
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G 

Galls,  a substitute  for,  in 

dyeing 

Game,  method  of  pre- 
serving   

Gardens  cleared  of  ver- 
min by  ducks 

Gargle  for  a sore  throat 
Garlic,  useful  properties 

of 

Gas-Light,  method  of 
producing  on  a small 

scale 

Geese,  method  of  fatten- 
ing  

, rules  for  plucking 

, to  improve  the 

■ down  of.  

■  , to  ascertain  the 

properties  of  goose 

down 

Gilding,  iron  or  steel, 

method  of. 

, Dry 

• brass  or  silver, 

composition  for 

Gilt  Buckles  and  Toys,  to 

clean 

Gingerbread , the 

danger  of  children  eat- 
ing   

Ginger-Beer,  to  make. . . 
Glass-Stopples  of  smell- 
ing-bottles, how  loos- 
ened  

Glass,  cement  to  mend 

broken 

, process  for  paint- 
ing on  

, to  cut 

, to  stop  cracks  in 

Globes,  to  silver  . . . 

Glasses,  to  restore,  when 
tarnished 


Page 

Glaziers,  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  the  poison  of 


lead  on  272 

Gloves,  art  of  dyeing  lea- 
ther  216 

Gold,  to  clean 41 

and  Silver  Lace,  to 

clean 150 


- - to  clean  and  re- 
store its  lustre. ...  41,  111 

, Shell,  to  make  ...  41 

Ring,  to  take  off 

from  a finger 386 

Glue,  an  excellent 97 

, Lip,  for  joining  pa- 
per, silk,  or  thin  lea- 
ther   97 

, common,  useful 

property  of 96 

, parchment 97 

Gnats,  to  alleviate  the 
pain  occasioned  by  the 

sting  of 286,  287 

Gooseberry  Caterpillars,  to 
destroy  the  .........  360 

Vinegar,  to 

make  166 

Goose- Down,  to  ascer- 


tain the  properties  of  162 

Grass,  usefulness  of  200 

, Ointment,  to 

make , 284 

Quills,  Dutch  me- 
thod of  preparing,  for 
writing 50 


Granaries,  poplar  wood 
for  the  flooring,  a pre- 
ventive against  the  de- 


struction of  corn  by 
weevils  and  insects  . . 7 

,to  destroy  ver- 
min in 567 

Grnpe-s,  to  preserve  175,  180 

Wine,  to  make  . 184 

■-  Seeds,  a substi- 
tute for  coffee 147 
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218 

130 

362 

288 

293 

221 

160 

162 

ib. 

ib. 

39 

40 

ib. 

Ill 

153 

65 

137 

103 

223 

41 

105 

41 

150 
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Grass,  Striped,  recom- 
mended for  hay 

Lands , to  protect 

from  pismires 

Bye,  when  to  cut 

for  hay 

Gravel  Walks , sure  me- 
thod of  curing  ...... 

Grease-Spots,  method  of 
discharging  from  wool- 
len cloths 

, to  take,  from 

the  leaves  of  books, 

paper,  &e 60, 

, to  extract,  from 

books 

, to  discharge, 

from  leather 

, substitute  for, 

for  coach-wheels..  .. 
Green,  method  of  dyeing 

, to  stain  paper  or 

parchment 

House,  situation 

for,  and  management 

of 

Grotto,  economical  me- 
thod of  forming  and 

ornamenting  a 

Ground-ley,  use  of,  in  ale 

Grubs,  to  destroy 

Gums,  tincture  for  the 
, rules  for  preserv- 
ing   • 

Gum,  valuable  properties 
of  the  cherry-tree. . . . 
Gun-Barrels, to  brown.. 
Gunpowder,  to  increase 

the  force  of  

, to  recover 

damaged 

H 

Ilair,  to  increase  the 
growth  of  ..... . 320, 
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Hair,  superfluous,  to  re- 
move  387 

— , preparation  of  a 

liquid  to  convert  red 
or  light-coloured  into 
a deep  brown..  . 320,  385 

Powder,  to  know 

whether  adulterated 


with  lime 320 

, to  perfume  ib. 

Hall -Pavements,  mixture 

for  cleaning 152 

Hand,  method  to  recover 
a violent  sprain  in 

the 284 

to  prevent  incon  ve- 

nience  from  the  per- 
spiration of  the.  . . ..  J 63 
Hariff,  usefulness  of  200,  284 
Hals,  a varnish  for  straw 

and  chip H2 

, to  prevent  being 

spotted  by  rain ib. 

Hay,  striped  grass  re- 
commended for 15 

Stacks,  to  prevent 

taking  fire 15 

— — Tea,  to  make,  for 

calves 8? 

, virtues  of,  for 

cattle 85 

Hazel-Nuts,  to  preserve 

for  months J79 

Mir,  the  usefulness 

of  in  brewing 69 

Health,  rules  for  pre- 
serving in  winter..  ..  262 
Hedges , evergreen,  to 

train 8 

Hemp,  a substitute  for 

42,  388 

Herbs,  to  preserve 315 

-,  to  propagate. . . . 249' 

and  Flowers,  in 

summer  to  be  trans- 
planted in  the  evening  240 
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27 

16 

236 

328 

327 

60 

388 

393 

218 

312 

234 

79 

65 

386 

278 

276 

201  ) 

230  j 

231 

ib. 

392 
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Herb-Tea,  to  make  Bri- 
tish   191 

Homassel's  (M.)  cure  for 
burns  and  scalds. .. . 279 
Honey,  method  of  in- 
creasing the  quantity 

of 134 

Hooker  (Mrs.),  her  com- 
position for  pointing  304 
Hops,  to  extract  the  vir- 
tues of,  in  brewing ...  64 

Horn,  to  stain,  to  imitate 


tortobe-shell 219 

Hornets , method  of  de- 
stroying   368 

Horse-C/iesnvts,  method  of 
extracting  starch  from  53 

• ■ ■ , utility  of 

in  bleaching 58 

Horses,  to  extricate  from 

fire 226 

— — , to  cure  the  cho- 
lic in 225 

, utility  of  carrots 

for 91 

i nferior  to  ox  en  9 

. , utility  of  furze 

for 91 

House-Drains,  to  prevent 
the  disagreeable  smell 

arising  from 203 

Hungary-Wate.r,  to  make  316 
Hysterics,  method  of  pre- 
venting the 264 


I 

Impression , to  transfer 
any,  with  vermilion. . 211 

of  leaves  and 

plants,  method  of  tak- 
ing off 45 

— on  paper,  from 

designs  made  on  stone  223 
Incense,  cakes  of,  for  per- 
fuming apartments  . 203 


Ink,  an  indelible  writ- 
ing  299 

— , China, 296 

— , Indian,  substitute 

for ib. 

,to  make  ....  ib. 

, of  the  ancients. .. . 299 

, Printing,  to  make  . 2y7 

— , Red 295 

— , Sympathetic  or  Invi- 
sible   298 

— , to  make  a black 

japan 295 

, excellent,  to  make  . 294 

— , to  prevent  moulding  296 


— , to  remove  spots  of 

329,  332 

.permanent,  for  mark- 
ing linen..  116,  117,  298 
Infection,  to  prevent. . . . 265 
Insects,  a varnish  for  pre- 
serving  35  2 

, methods  of  de- 
stroying those  which 
attack  fruit-trees 

358,  el  seq. 

Irish  Salt  Butter,  method 
of  taking  off  the  rank- 
ness   143 

Iron,  useful  process  re- 
lative to 42,  cl  seq. 

, to  prevent  rust- 
ing  43,  44,  155 

, to  clear,  from  rust  44 

, to  gild  59 

, to  solder 43 

, lead-coloured  paint, 

to  preserve  and  make  300 

Moulds,  to  take  out 

of  linen 329 

Hails,  bad  effects 

of,  on  fruit  trees ....  245 

Ivory,  to  soften 44 

Leaves,  for  minia- 
ture painters,  to  pre- 
pare  310 
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Ivy,  Ground,  the  uses  of, 
in  ale 65 

J 


Jessamine  pomatum,  to 
make 312 

K 

Kate, Scotch, excellent  for 

cattle 84 

Ketchup,  Walnut , to  make  181 
Koumiss,  to  make 373 


L 


Lace,  gold  and  silver,  to 

clean 150 

Lamps,  to  prevent  the 
smoke  of,  being  hurtful  207 
— — , economical  wicks 

for ib. 

Land,  experiment  in  ma- 
nuring  12 

— , waste,  advanta- 
geously planted  with 

alder 2 

Lameness,  remedy  for  the 

cure  of 283 

Lamplighters,  hints  to..  . 44 


Ijirks,  method  of  catching  57 
Lauras,  sassafras,  anil 
benzoin,  to  obtain  aro- 

metic  ods  from 314 

Lavender,  to  make  quint- 
essence of 313 

Oil,  sophisti- 
cation of,  to  de'ect. . . 46 

TfT7(fr,tomake  315 

Leather,  process  for  pre- 
paring nitrous  acid  for 
extracting  stains  from 

tanned 329 

Gloves,  art  of 

dyeing 216 


Leaves  of  Trees,  method 
of  taking  off  impres- 
sions  48 

, when, 

should  be  collected  for 
pharmaceutical  pur- 
poses   248 

Leaf,  to  obtain  the  shape 

of  a 45 

Leeches,  observations  on  290 

Lemons,  to  keep  . . . 176,  177 

,to  preserve, dur- 
ing a longvoyage,  the 

juice  of 174 

, Essential  Salt  of, 

to  make 342 

Juice,  to  purify.  163 

Letters, to  gild,  on  vellum 
or  paper.  ......  378,  381 

, to  preserve  from 

being  opened 379 

, to  copy,  without 

the  use  of  a copying 

machine ib. 

Lever’s  (Sir  A.),  method 
of  preserving  birdsand 

beasts 121 

Light,  by  Night,  to  make 

a continual 223 

Limestone,  method  of  as- 
certaining its  proper- 
ties  13 

Linen , caution  in  wash- 
ing  172 

, to  take  mildews 

out  of 164 

, to  perfume 118 

, to  restore  scorch- 
ed   120 

, permanent  inks, 

for  marking 116,  117 

, the  fumes  of  brim- 
stone useful  in  remov- 
ing spi  ts  or  stains  in. . 327 

, to  render  lesscom- 

bustiblc.... 227 
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Linen,  to  prevent,  from 

taking  fire 227 

Linseed  Oil,  to  whiten,,  46 

Furnish,  to 

prepare 352 

Lip-Salve,  to  make 317 

— Glue,  to  make 97 

— , chapped  or  sore,  re- 
medy for 391 

Lute,  Fire,  to  prepare  . , 99 

, Cold, ib. 


M 


Madness,  method  of  dis- 
covering canine  ....  225 
Mahogany,  balls  for  beau- 
tifying   133 

, substitute  for  49 

furniture,  to 

clean, . . . • • 151 


Malt , to  extract  the  es- 
sence of,  for  brewing  69 

Spirit,  method  of 

giving  it  the  flavour 

of  good  brandy 127 

Malting,  niceties  in,  to 
increase  the  profit  of 


the  maltster  .......  62 

Manures,  in  general  ...  11 

, compost  ma- 
nures  ib. 

, experiment  in 

manuring  land 12 

for  Clover  ...  11 

• — , pigeon’s  dung 

useful  as  a ib. 

Marble,  method  of  clean- 
ing  152 

books  or  paper, 

to 61 

Marie,  method  of  ascer- 
taining its  properties  13 
Mattrnsses,  hints  relating 

to 119 

Me al,  to  purify  fly-blown  131 


Page 

Meat,  to  sweeten  taint- 
ed  131 

, to  preserve  in  long 

voyages 132 

, improved  mode  of 

salting 142 

— to  preserve,  in  hot 

weather 130 

, to  preserve  in  the 

Portuguese  manner. . 129 
, to  preserve  by  trea- 
cle  130 

Medals,  to  take  off  ....  57 

Melons,  to  prevent  irre- 
gular growth  of 252 

Mezzotintos,  to  make  ...  310 
Mice,  to  prevent  destroy- 
ing early-grown  peas 

29,  254 

Milch  Cows,  additional 
quantity  of  milk  by 
keeping  in  the  honse 

87,  88 


, great  in- 
crease of  milk  from 
feeding  with  sainfoin  87 
, most  pro- 
per food  for ib. 

Milk,  to  make  artificial 

asses’ 195 

, Human,  substitute 

for 194 

, to  take  the  taste  of 

the  turnip  off. ..  124,  143 

, to  keep 194 

— — , to  make  old  man’s  ib. 

of  Roses,  to  make. . 312 

Miliing  of  cows,  direc- 
tions for 123 

Mildew,  to  take  out  of 

linen 164 

Miles  or  Weevils,  method 
of  destroying,  in  gra- 
naries   24 

Molasses,  rendered  fit  for 
using  instead  of  sugar  196 
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Moss, 

tret 

M/ths, 


to  destroy,  on 


treventives  a- 
?"»ist  the  ravages  of 
H3. 


Page 

245 


ttl 


Mmirnmg  - Buckles,  to 
make  blue 

Mouse- 1)  op,  a'tie veV fail"- 
mg. ..... 

Mum,  to  make.'." 
■Mushrooms,  to  produce 
Mutton,  to  pfeservegood. 


120 

37 

323 

182 

255 


du 
West  Iud 


riny  a voyage  to  the 


its. , 


N 


Nath, 


r_*,  had  effects  of,  oil 
t ru  i f- trees 

* (-nunan)  to  pre- 
serve. . 


130 


245 


587 

to  mak;  217 
1 Tellow,  to  prepa  re 

Nuon>  " ay  of" deter njin- 
‘og  the  exadt  time  of 


iuO 

O'/,  Aromatic,  to  obtain 
from  the  pellicle  of  the 
laurus,  sassafras,  and 

benzoin 

i Curriers,  substitute 

for 5, 

Sweet,  to  make  ...  103 

’ drying,  to  prepare  299 
of  Lavender,  to  know 


314 


if  adulterated  , 


46 


303 


the. 


47 


289 

389 


Norfolk,  mode  of  fatten, 
mg  turkies  392 

Nose,  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing  of 

Nutmegs,  to  judge  "the 
P'operties  of. 

i economical  use 
of 

Nuts,  Cashew,  to  make  a 
wholesome  food  of. . . 202 
’ Hazel,  to  preserve 

for  months I79 

, the  useful- 


~ 7 Turpentine 

, Linseed,  to  whiten. . ib, 

Paint,  substitute  for  301* 

Paintings,  to  clean. . 308 

——  — , varnish  for  351 

Onions,  to  obtain  a good 

cop  of 253 

Oranges,  to  keep. . 173  iyj 
Otto  of  Roses,  to  make. 315 
Oxen,  advantages  of 
ploughing  with g 


ib. 


ness  of,  in  brewing 
O 


69 


Oats,  to  keep  from  be- 
coming musty  ......  23 


Paint,  cheap,  for  wea- 
t her- boards  g 333 

, Oil,  substitute  for  301 
— , Black,  to  make  a 
cheaP 302 

’P/^Wn’  t0  make  a H>. 

Milk-white, to  make 

a good 

“»  Transparent , to 

judge  of. 5j0 

j Lead-coloured,  to 
make  a,  to  preserve 

,ron 300 

, to  take  the  smell 
ofl,  from  rooms .... . 155 

, Vanherman's,  will 

dry  and  cease  to  smell 

in  six  hours 391 

Painters,  to  prevent  the 
effects  of  the  poison 
of  lead  on 272 


410 
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Painting,  Mrs.  Hooker’s 

composition  for 304 

, rooms,  rails, 

&c.  directions  for  . . . 299 

• , process  for, 

on  glass 223 

— {Oil)  to  clean  308 

Paling,  a composition  for 

preserving 76,  303 

Paper,  to  render  less 

combustible  227 

— — Hangings,  method 

of  cleaning 154 

, to  gild  letters  on 

378,  381 

, or  Parchment,  to 

stain  crimson 311 

, to 

stain  green 312 

, to 

stain  yellow 311 

, to 

prevent  from  sinking  . 385 

, to 

extract  grease  from. . 388 


Parchment  Glue,  to 

make 97 

Parsley,  sown  with  rape- 
seed,  a preservative 
against  the  resp  in 

sheep 94 

Parsnips,  productive  of 
milk  in  cows. ..... ,.  87 

, to  preserve 

during  winter 24 

Paste  or  Food,  for  singing- 
birds,  to  make ......  209 

, bookbinder’s  strong  61 

. — , to  make  patent. .. . 96 

Patterns  for  working  mus- 
lin, to  stencil 311 

Pavement,  mixture  for 

cleaning 152 

Pearl  White. 386 

Peas,  advantage  of  sow- 
ing, in  circles .......  253 


Page 

Peas,  great  advantage 
gained  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  everlasting, 
as  a crop  for  cattle.. . 84 

, to  prevent  mice 

destroying  early  sown 

29,  254 

Pencil  and  Chalk  Draw- 


ings, to  preserve 212 

Drawings,  method 

ofsetting 213 

Pepper,  description  of, 
and  to  make  Cayenne  251 
Perfumes,  preparation, 

&c.of 312 

Perspiration  of  the  hands, 
inconvenience  of,  to 

prevent 163 

Petals  of  plants,  to  pre- 
serve the  colour  of. . . 39 

Pewter,  to  clean 150 

Phantasmagoria,  to  make 
transparent  screens 

for 224 

Phosphorus,  to  make. ...  388 

Bottles,  to 

make 222,  223 

Match-Bottle, 

to  make 222 

Pencil,  to  make  ib. 

Pigeons-Dung,  utility  of, 

as  manure 11 

, method  of  fat- 
tening, see  Poultry. 

Pigs,  profitable  way  of 

fattening 86 

Pits,  to  purify  the  muddy 

water  of 170 

Pismires , to  prevent  the 
increase  of,  in  grass 
lands 27 


Plantations,  method  of 
preventing  hares  and 
rabbits  from  barking  244 
Plants,  preservation  of 
succulent 1^9 
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Plants , preserved  from  in- 
sects and  flies  by  the 
application  of  elder  . . 26 

, improper  to  be  wa- 
tered in  dishes 240 

, to  preserve  the  co- 
lour of  the  petals  of . . 39 

, to  air  in  rooms .. . 234 

, to  preserve  the 

seeds  of  those  in  a state 


of  vegetation 235 

, to  take  impressions 

of 45 

Plated  Goods,  to  clean  ...  Ill 

• , to  make 

powder  for 200 

Flaster  Casts  or  Models,  to 

varnish 349 

, to  harden..  385 

— ■,  figures,  to 

bronze 36 

Ploughing  with  Oxen, great 

advantage  of. 9 

Poison  of  the  Deadly  Night 
Shade,  cure  for  the  . . . 275 

of  lead,  to  painters, 

to  prevent  the  ill  effects 

of 272 

, to  counteract  the 

effects  of 275 

Pokers,  improperly  left  in 

the  fire 205 

Polished  Iron  Stoves,  to 

clean 155 

Metal,  to  keep 

from  rust ...........  44 

Pomade- Divine,  to  make  .317 
Ponds,  method  of  drain- 
ing in  level  ground  ...  7 

, to  keep,  free  from 

weeds 6 

Pomatum,  to  make  both 
hard  and  soft ....  312,  318 
Poplar- Wood,  virtues  of, 
for  flooring  of  grana- 
ries  6 


411 

Page 

Poppy,  to  make  sweet  oil 

from 163 

— , useful  properties  of  294 
Porter  Plaster,  for  bruises  280 
Portuguese  mode  of  pre- 
serving fish  and  meat  . 129 
Potatoes,  instructions  for 

raising 20 

, method  of  pre- 
serving  177,  178 

, to  make  bread 

from 140 

— , to  restore  when 

frost-bitten 178 

, to  make  size  from  96 

Poidtry,  to  fatten  ......  157 

, new  method  of 

rearing 157,  159,  160 

Pounce,  to  make 382 

Powder j to  make  a valua- 
ble fumigation 265 

Magazines,  to  les- 
sen the  ill  effects  of 

humidity  to 231 

Primrose-  Vinegar, to  make  166 
Printing-Ink,  to  make  . , . 297 
Prints  or  Books,  method  of 

cleaning  dirty 308 

Pictures,  or  Draw- 
ings, to  take  a copy  of, 
instantly  ...........  ib. 

Privies,  to  prevent  disa- 
greeable smells  from. . 77 

Pruning  of  Wall-Fruit  . . . 248 

Vines ib. 

Punch,  to  make  excellent  1 82 
Purity  of  spirits,  to  try  . . 386 
Putrefaction,  to  preserve 

biscuit  from . 139 

Putty,  to  make 300 

Q 

Quickset  Hedge  or  Fence, 


to  make  a 7 

Quicksilver 384 


412 
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to  make  floats  from, 

for  fishing ...  31 

— , method  of  clarify- 
ing   50 

, to  harden  . tb 

— — , Dutch,  method  of 
preparing,  for  writing  ib. 
Quintessence  of  lavender, 
to  extract., 313 


R 


Radishes,  method  of  culti- 
vating  255 

Rankness  of  butter,  to 

cure 143 

Rats,  Dr.  Taylor’s  method 
of  destroying 324 


, and  other  vermin, 

method  of  destroying, 

322,  32C 

Razor - Straps , m an  age- 


ment  of 204 

Red-Spkler,  to  destroy  the  385 
Spurge,  the  useful  pro- 
perties of 208 

Refrigerator  or  Condenser , 

a cheap 126 

Reptiles,  to  kill 365 


Respin  Sheep, parsley  sown 
with  rapeseed,  a pre- 
servative against  the  . 94 

Rheumatisms,  preventive 


of  autumnal 263 

Rhubarb,  Garden,  to  cul- 
tivate  257 


■r , Turkey,  method 

of  cultivating  and  cur- 
ing, from  the  seed. .. . 258 
Rivers,  to  purify  the 


muddy  waters  of 170 

, embankments  of, 

to  prevent  from  being 

injured 3 

Roads,  to  repair,  near 
coal-mines 51 


Page 


Rooms,  to  air  plants  con- 
tained in 234 

, to  fumigate  and 

pmify  foul 265 

, to  take  the  smell 

of  paint  from 155 

, ventilator  for. ...  78 

Roots  of  trees,  economical 

use  of 207 

Roses,  to  grow  during 

winter 241 

, milk  of. 312 

, to  make  otto  of  . . . 316 

, the  water  from  ...  315 

Rot,  the  cause  and  pre- 
vention of  the  dry. . . . 337 
in  Sheep,  cure  of  the  94 


, easy  method 

of  preventing  the  ....  93 

Rust,  to  clear  iron  from  155 

, to  prevent  cutlery 

taking 44 

, to  take  off  steel . . 154 

, to  prevent  iron  and 

steel  taking  155 

Russian  mode  of  con- 
structing artificial 

stone-floors 70 

Rye-Grass,  when  to  cut, 
for  hay 16 

S 

Sage,  the  virtues  of 191 

Saintfoin,  productive  of 

milk  in  cows 87 

Salad,  to  raise,  quickly  386 
Sail  Butter,  to  make  fresh  144 

of  Lemons,  to  make 

essential 326 

Scalds,  cur.  s for  279,  280,  387 

, vinegar  efficacious 

in  the  cure  of 280 

Scorched  Linen,  to  restore  120 
Scotch  Kale,  an  excellent 
food  for  cattle .84 


INDEX. 


Page 

Screens,  transparent,  for 
the  phantasmagoria...  224 
Scurvy,  to  cure  the..  200,  284 
Sea  Embankments,  to  pre- 
vent mischief  to 3 

Sickness,  to  prevent. . 287 

— — Water , to  render  Gtto 

wash  linen 172 

, to  make  arti- 
ficial   371 

Seeds,  Foreign,  method  of 
facilitating  the  growth 

of .' 235 

, to  preserve,  from 

vermin  when  sown  ...  15 

, to  preserve,  in  a 

state  for  vegetation  . . . 235 
— — , of  flowers,  to  pre- 
serve   242 

, easy  method  of  dis- 
covering, when  suffici- 
ently ripp 15,  235 

■ , preparation  for 

winged 21 

Shaving,  composition  for  204 
Sheep,  to  preserve,  in 

winter 93 

, to  prevent  the  resp 

in 04 

— , to  prevent  and  cure 

the  rot  in 93 

, cure  of  the  rot 

in 94 

, the  wool  of,  im- 
proved by  smearing. . 93 

— — , to  mark,  without 
injury  to  the  wool  92,  392 


Shell  Gold,  to  make 40 

Sherbet,  to  make 183 


Ships,  to  stop  the  progress 
of  fire  on  board  of. . . . 229 

, method  of  trying 

the  goodness  of  timber 
used  in  the  arsenal  at 
Vienna,  for  building, , 337 


413 

Page 


Shoes,  easy  method  of 
cleaning  in  winter  ...  109 

, danger  of  putting 

spirits  into. ........ . 120 

, to  prevent  taking 

water 110 

Shrubs,  superfluous  suck- 


ers should  be  taken  oflf  245 
Sick  Persons,  fumigation 
for  the  rooms  of. ...  . 203 

Pooms,  cautions  in 

visiting 263 

Sight,  rules  for  the  pre- 
servation of  267 

Silk,  method  of  cleaning  114 

, to  take  stains  of 

grease  out  of 331 

Stockings,  to  clean. . 119 

Worms,  the  outside 

woof  of,  an  excellent 


styptic 288 

Silver,  composition  for 

gilding 40 

Goods,  to  clean  . . Ill 

Silvering,  art  of. 41 

Simple  Waters,  method  of 

distilling 127 

Size,  to  make,  from  pota- 
toes   96 

Sky-Rockets,lo  make.  ..  232 
Slugs,  to  prevent  getting 

into  fruit-trees 385 

Sleep,  to  promote 263 

Small- Pox  384 

Smearing,  improves  the 

wool  of  sheep 93 

Smells,  disagreeable,  in 
house-drains,  method  of 

preventing 77 

, in  newly  painted 

rooms,  to  remove  ... . 155 
Smelling-Bottle,  to  make 

an  excellent 312 

, stopples  of, 

to  loosen, 137 

t 3 
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Smut  in  wheal,  preven- 
tives of 16,  17 

Snails,  to  destro}^ . . 366,  385 
Soap,  a liquid  which  may 
be  used  instead  of  so- 
lutions of 52 

— - — , Essence  of,  for  shav- 
ing  204 

, to  make  Jamaica 

vegetable 189 

, substitute  for 187 

, to  make  genuine 

Windsor 318 

, to  make  Lady  Der- 
by’s   190 

Sore  Lips,  remedy  for  . . . 391 

Throat,  to  cure  a..  287 

, a drink  for  a ib. 

— , gargle  for . . 288 

Sophistication  of  oils,  to 


detect 46 

Spectacles, rules  for  choice 

of 6 7 

Spicier , to  destroy  the 

red , 366 

Spirits,  to  improve  the 
taste  and  smell  of  com- 
mon   126 

, danger  of  putting 

in  shoes  or  boots  ....  . 120 
, to  try  their  pu- 
rity  386 

Spirituous  Liquors,  to  cure 

bad  flavour  of 126 

Spots  or  Stains,  receipts 
for  removing. . 60,  326,  332 

Sprains,  remedy  for 284 

Spruce-Beer,  to  make. ...  135 
Spurge,  useful  properties 

•of  the  red 208 

Stnge-.Coache hints  for 

ventilating 264 

Stains  for  the  hair  . . 320,  32) 
Starchy  to  extract,  from 
horse-cbesuuts 55 


Page- 


Steel,  method  of  cleaning  155 

, to  prevent  rusting  43 

, method  of  cleaning 

rusty . 154 

, art  of  gilding....  39 

Sleeps  for  wheat 17 

, for  fertilizing 

wheat,  &c ib. 


Stilton  Cheese,  to  make  ,.  156 
Slings  of  bees,  gnats,  or 
wasps,  remedies  for 

286,  287 

Stone  Floors,  artificial,  to 


construct 70- 

Stoves,  method  of  clean- 
ing   155 

Share,  to  bleach 58 


Strawberries,  directions  for 
managing,  in  summer  256 
Sirarrberry-Flanls,  to  pre- 
serve from  the  heat  of 


the  son ib. 

Stone  Stairs,  mixture  for 

cleaning 152 

Si/iped Grass,  recommend- 
ed for  hay 15 

Stachum,  or  Perpetual.  Ink, 

to  make 299 

Styptics  to  stop  bleeding 

288,  289 

Sugar  of  Lead,  to  detect  in 

wine 186 

Sulphur,  use  of,  for  de- 
stroying insects,  &e.  . 26 

Summer,  a pleasant  drink 

for  the 1,82 

Sun-Ftozcer , virtues  of  the 

201,  241 

Swedish  method  of  raising 

turkies 160- 

Szvords,  to  make  blue  ...  57 


T 

Table- Beer,  substitute  for  135 
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Table-Beer,  to  m ake  ex- 
cellent   . . 63 

Tubles,  to  clean  mahogany  151 
Tainted  Fish,  to  cure,  131,  132 
Tur-Waler,  useful  in  ex- 
panding the  lungs. . . . 264 
Tartar,  to  remove  from 

the  teeth 27 7 

Taylor,  Dr.  his  method 
of  destroying  rats. . . . 324 

, his  method  of 

ascertaining  the  pro- 
perties of  marie,  &c.  13 

Teams,  and  their  manage- 
ment  9, 10 

Tea,  British,  a substitute 

for  foreign 191 

— , Hay,  virtues  of,  for 

cattle 85,  89 

, B ef,  to  make  ....  133 

— , British  Herb,  to  make  191 

Kettles, to  prevent  the 

formation  of  crust  in  . 145 
Unis,  polished,  pre- 
ferable to  varnished  . . 203 
Teeth,  charcoal  good  for 


cleaning 130 

, rules  for  preserv- 
ing  276,  277 

, to  remove  tartar 

from  the 277 

, to  facilitate  chil- 
dren in  cutting 275 

— and  Gums,  tincture 

for  the 278 

Temperature,  proper,  for  a 
dairy 123 


Thatching,  to  effect  a sav- 
ing in  t he  article  of . . . 3 

Thirst, to  prevent,  at  sea, 
in  cases  of  emergency  192 
Thunder  Powder,  to  make  224 
Tiles,  to  increase  the  du- 
rability of,  for  covering 
buildings 72,  390 


Page 


Tiling,  economical  me- 
thod of 74 

Timber,  cure  for  the  dry- 
rot  in  337 


, method  of  trying 

the  goodness  of,  for 
ship-building,  used  in 
the  arsenal  at  Vienna  ib. 

, green,  to  season, 

and  render  fit  for  use..  ib. 

Tinder,  economy  in 199 

Toast  and  Water,  to  make, 
and  advantages  of. . . . 172 
Tobacco,  the  great  utility 

of 260 

Tooth-Ache,  to  prevent. . 277 

Powders,  to  make  . 27S 

Toys,  gilt,  to  clean ill 

Tracing-Paper,  method  of 

using 210 

Transparent  Colours,  for 
Painting,  to  judge  of . . 310 

Screens,  to 

make 224 

Paper,  for 

Drawing,  to  make ....  209 
Treacle,  to  preserve  meat 

with . 130 

Trees,  composition  for 
healing  wounds  in  .. . 333 

, economical  use  of 

roots  of. 208 

, the  leaves  of,  to  be 

collected  for  pharma- 
ceutical purposes ....  24S 

, the  roots  of  fir  and 

pine,  yield  pitch  and 


tar 208 

, to  avoid  obstruc- 
tion in  the  growth  of 

forest ~ 350 

, to  cause  a new  balk 

to  grow  on  old 335 

• , useful  properties  of 

their  routs 203 
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Trees , suckers,  superflu- 
ous, to  be  removed  . . . 245 

, to  cure  the  canker 

in 246 

, to  destroy  cater- 

pillarson 27,28,  360 

, to  destroy  moss 

on 245 

, to  increase  the 

growth  of 244,  333 

, to  prevent  slugs 

getting  into  fruit  366,  385 

, to  propagate 243 

, white-washing  re- 
commended for  the 

trunks  of 333 

Tub-Butter,  method  of 

curing 143 

Turkey-Carpets,  method  of 

cleaning 151 

Rhubarb,  method 

of  cultivating  and  cur- 
ing, from  the  seed  257,  258 
Turkies,  method  of  rais- 
ing Swedish 160 

, to  fatten,  accord- 
ing to  the  Norfolk  plan  392 
Turnips,  proper  soil  for 
the  cultivation  of  ... . 259 

, fertilizing  steeps 

for 17 

,to  destroy  the  fly, 

&e.  in 28,  29 

, to  preserve  from 

frost 24,  25 

, to  protect  them 

from  the  slug 28 

U 


Umbrellas,  excellent  var- 
nish for 393 

Urns,  Tea,  polished,  pre- 
ferable to  varnished  . . 203 

Useful  Arts immmimm  35 


Page 

V 


Vav.herm.aris  Paint,  to  dry 
and  cease  to  smell  witn- 

in  six  hours 391 

V apours,  noxious,  in  wells, 

to  remove 371 

, garlic  drives 

away 294 


Varnish,  observations  on 
preparing  and  using 

339,  342 

, with  spirit  of 

wine 342 

, colourless,  of 

mastic  and  sandrac. . 343 


, for  violins  and 

musical  instruments  . . ib. 

, observations  on 

Spirit  Vurni.hes 344 

, on  oil  varnishes  345 

, black  japan  ... . 347 

.common.......  ib. 

, with  turpentine  . ib. 

, elastic  gum. . ib-  348 

, amber 348 

, for  drawings  and 

prints 349,  355 

, for  plaster  casts 

or  medals 349 

, for  brass 353 

, Chinese 356 

, to  prevent  the 

solar  rays  passing 
through  windows....  ib. 

, seed-lac ib. 

, shell-lac 357 

, a black,  for  straw 

hats 112 

,excellent,for  um- 
brellas   394 

, for  earthenware  350 

— — — , for  engravers  .. . ib. 
, for  furniture  153,  350 
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Varnish,  for  oil  paintings  351 
— , for  preserving  in- 
sects   352 

— — , for  pales 353 

, for  toilet  boxes, 

fans,  &e 350 

, preparation  of 

copal 346,  348,  351 


, to  make  gold 

343,  346,  354 

, to  make  white . . 351 

, to  prepare  linseed 

oil 352 

Vegetables, to  restore, when 

frost-bitten 178 

Vellum , to  gild  letters  on  381 
Velvet,  method  of  taking 

wax  out  of. 329 

, to  raise  the  surface 

or  pile  of. 118 

Venomous  Animats , to  pre- 
vent death  from  the 

bile  of 274 

Ventilators,  for  rooms  ...  78 

Verdigris,  blue  colour  pre- 
pared from 300 

-,  substitute  for 

219,220 

Verjuice,  to  make 164 

Vermin,  method  of  de- 
stroying   357,  cl  seq. 

, to  destroy,  in 

children’s  heads 367 

, to  preserve  seeds 

from,  when  sown 15 

Vessels  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, necessary  hints 
to  those  who  use  cop- 
per  206 


Vinegar,  to  make  balsa- 
mic and  anti-putrid 

166,  266 

, efficacious  in 

the  cure  of  burns  or 
scalds 280 
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Vinegar,  to  strengthen..  166 

, Gooseberry,  to 

make ib. 

, to  prepare  aro- 
matic  313 

, to  make  prim- 
rose  166 

, cheap  method 

of  making 164 

, to  make  with 

the  refuse  of  bee-hives  165 
Vines,  important  uses  of 

the  leaves  of 200 

, to  prune  advanta- 
geously   248 


W 


Wafers,  method  of  making  5 i 
Wall- Fruit,  method  of  pre- 
serving  179 

Walnut-Ketchup,  to  make  181 
Walls,  to  cure  damp  ....  72 

Warming  Beds,  hints  on  133 

Warts,  cure  for 282 

Wash,  for  preserving 

drawings 212 

Wasps,  cure  for  persons 
having  accidentally 

swallowed 286 

— method  of  destroy- 
ing  368 

, or  Bees,  to  cure  the 

sting  of. . . 286,  287 

Waste  [Muds,  advanta- 
geously planted  with 

alder 2 

Water  ( Toast  and  Water ) 
to  make, and  its  advan- 
tages  172 

, easy  method  of  ob- 
taining   6 


, Artificial,  for  writ- 
ing letters  of  secrecy  . 376 
, Hungary,  to  make  316 
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W ater,  to  keep  free  from 
weeds  artificial  pieces 

of 6 

— , of  rivers  and  pits, 

to  purify  the  muddy 

170,  171 

Proof  Cloth,  to 

make 114 

, Putrid,  to  make 

sweet 167,  170 

• , to  preserve  from 

putrefaction,  in  long 

voyages 132 

, to  prevent  from 

freezing  in  winter 170 

, to  obtain  pure  and 

soft, for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, without  distilla- 
tion  171 

, to  filter 173,  174 

, to  make  more  effi- 
cacious in  extinguish- 
ing fires 228 

, to  purify,  for  do- 
mestic purposes 168 

— - — , to  prevent  boots 

and  shoes  taking 110 

, Tar,  useful  in  ex- 
panding the  lungs ... . 264 

, to  take  spots  out 

of  cloths,  &c 331 

, Sea,  (artificial)  to 


make 371 

> , to  make  fit  for 

washing  linen  at  sea. . 172 

, Warm,  properties 

of 171 

Waters,  Simple , method  of 

distilling 127 

Water-Gladiole , to  make 

bread  from 141 

Wax,  to  bleach  bees. ...  59 

, to  dissolve,  in  water  54 

, to  take,  out  of  vel- 
vet   329 


Page 

Weather,  to  judge  of  the  393 
Boarding,  com- 
position for  preserv- 
ing   76,  303 

W eeds,  usefulness  of  mow- 
ing  30 

Weevil,  to  preserve  sea- 

bread  from  the 139 

Wells,  to  dissipate  the 
noxious  vapours  found 

in 371 

Wet  Clothes,  to  prevent 

danger  from 118 

Wheat,  approved  method 

of  sowing 19 

, steep  for 17 

, to  prevent  the 

smut  in 16,  17 

— — Flour,  to  judge  of 

the  quality  of 138 

, to  ascertain  if  it 

be  adulterated ib.  139 

, to  sow,  to  advan- 
tage, without  manure  18 

, utility  of  sowing 

buck 19 

, to  protect  from 

crows 20 

White  Paint,  to  make 

good.. 391 

Wicks,  economical  for 

lamps 207 

Windsor  Soap,  to  make 

genuine 318 

Wine,  a test  for  discover- 
ing metals  in,  that  are 
injurious  to  the  health  186 
, to  discover  adulte- 


rated   ib, 

, to  make  an  excel- 
lent family 185 

, to  make  birch- 

tree 1S3 

, British  Champagne, 

to  make 372 
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Wine,  to  make  currant. . 

Page 

183 

, to  make  elder. . . . 

184 

, to  make  grape. . . . 

ib. 

, to  make  koumiss. . 

373 

, to  make  orange  . . . 

374 

, excellent  American 

ib. 

Wood,  cement  for  pre- 
serving, in  damp  situ- 

atiODs 

336 

, to  make  a liquid 

for  staining 

216 

, to  preserve  from 

catching  fire,  and  from 

decay 75,  227 

, to  stain,  a beau- 
tiful red 217 

— — , to  stain,  a fine 

black ib- 

— — , to  stain,  a green. . 219 

Lice,  to  destroy  . . 362 

Woof,  the  outside  of  silk- 
worms, an  excellent 


styptic  288 

Wool,  infested  with  in- 
sects, to  purify 114 

Wool  of  Sheep,  improved 

by  smearing 93 

Woollen-Cloths,  method  of 
discharging  grease-spots 

from 328 

, to  prevent 

the  ravages  of  moths 

iu 113 

, method 

of  cleaning 114 

• , method 

of  preserving 113 

Stuffs,  to  bleach  58 

to  render  wa- 
ter-proof   114 


Page 

Worms,  to  destroy  in  gar- 
dens   370 

, in  the  human 

body,  to  cure 289 

Wounds,  to  prevent  from 

mortifying 388 

in  Trees,  compo- 
sition for  healing 247 

Wren,  insects  destroyed 

by  the 370 

Writing,  method  of  reco- 
vering decayed 380 

, secret  methods 

of. 375,  377 

to  make  durable  379 

, to  revive  old. . 381 

, with  different 

colours  on  the  same 

paper 377 

, to  write  in  the 

dark 37S 

, ornamental  ..  ib, 

, to  take  out..  379 


Y 


Yeast,  to  make  66 

, to  make  artificial. . 68 

, to  make,  in  the 

Turkish  manner 67 

, method  of  preserv- 
ing   ib. 

, substitutes  for 

66,68,  136,  141 
Yellow,  method  of  dyeing  218 

, to  prepare  the 

Naples 303 

, to  stain  paper  or 

parchment 311 
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Books  lately  published  by  ,J.  Murray. 


DOMESTIC  COOKERY. 

A New  System  of  Domestic  Cookery ; formed  upon  Prin- 
ciples of  Economy,  and  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Private 
Families.  Comprising  also  the  Art  of  Carving,  Obser- 
vations on  the  Management  of  the  Dairy,  and  Poultry- 
Yard  ; Instructions  for  Home  Brewery,  Wines,  &c. 
Cookery  for  the  Sick  and  for  the  Poor  j many  very  useful 
Miscellaneous  Receipts  and  Directions,  proper  to  be  given 
to  Servants  both  in  Town  and  Country.  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed, an  Essay  on  Domestic  Economy  and  Household 
Management,  comprising  many  Observations,  which  will 
be  found  particularly  useful  to  the  Mistress  of  a Family. 
By  a Lady.  A New  Edition.  Containing  Ten  Plates.  Small 
Svo.  7s.  6d. 

DR.  HUNTER’S  RECEIPTS 

In  Cookery,  with  a Medical  Commentary.  12mo.  6s. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NATURE; 

Or,  The  Jnjluence  of  Scenery  on  the  Mind  tend  Heart.  2 vols.  post 
Svo.  18s. 

THE  PLANTER’S  KALENDAR: 

Or,  the  Nurseryman  and  Forester’s  Guide,  in  the  Opera- 
tions of  the  Nursery,  the  Forest,  and  the  Grove.  By 
Walter  Nicol,  &c.  8vo.  15s. 

THE  PORT-FOLIO: 

Containing  Essays,  Letfef&and  Narratives.  2 vol.  small  Svo 
Ms. 

0*'  ROMANCES : 

Cnnitfsting  of  Mejnoun  and  Leila,  a Persian  Romance, 
interspersed  with  Notes  and  Poetry  descriptive  of  Oriental 
Scenery; — Love  and  Humility,  a Roman  Romance. — The 
Lovers,  or  the  Birth  of  the  Pleasing  Arts,  an  Arcadian 
Romance.  By  I.  DTsraeli,  Esq.  Third  Edition.  Small 
Svo.  7s.  6d. 


T DaVISON,  LomOaid-oteet, 
Wtntefriars,  London.* 
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